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Before  America  covered  its  tracks. 


America’s  first  subway,  1898. 

The  first  subway  in  America.  It  was  built  in  Boston  to 
alleviate  growing  traffic  problems.  Anii  within  just  a  few  years 
subways  all  over  America  would  take  urban  transportation  to  a 
whole  new  level  of  excellence. 

But  years  before  Boston  subways  took  people  underground, 

The  Boston  Globe  was  taking  them  to  new  heights  with  coverage 
of  the  fast-moving  world  around  them. 

From  the  first  transatlantic  flight  to  the  first  man  in  space. 

From  horses  to  horsepower.  From  time  spent  sailing  on  Boston’s 
Charles  River  to  time  saved  on  The  Concorde.  Whether  it  could 
be  found  on  land  or  sea,  above  ground  or  below,  you  could  be 
sure  it  would  surface  in  the  Globe. 

Which  is  why  long  before  Boston’s  streetcars  became  sub¬ 
way  cars,  people  were  making  tracks  for  the  Globe. 
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TRIPLE 

PLAY 

That  Delivers  The  Best  of  L.A.! 


Daily  Breeze 

The  central  newspaper  in  our  triple  play.  The  Daily, 
Breeze  covers  the  communities  of  the  South  Bay  daily. 
On  Sunday,  all  three  papers  combine  under  The  Daily 
Breeze  masthead  to  cover  the  entire  L.A.  Coast. 

News-Pilot 

The  southernmost  newspaper  of  the  three.  The  News- 
Pilot  focuses  on  the  area  surrounding  the  Los  Angeles 
harbor,  a  growing  vital  part  of  the  L.A.  Coast. 

The  Outlook 

Completing  our  triple  play  is  The  Outlook  in  the  north. 
Tailored  for  the  abluent  Westside,  The  Outlook  is  the 
perfect  compliment  to  The  Copley  Los  Angeles  Coast. 

Coplcij  ANG°  LES  Nlcuispa|zfi^$ 

DaiK  Breeze  News-Pilot  The  Outlook 

5215  Torance  Blvd.,  Torrance,  CA  90509  (213)540-5511 
Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer/Fergnson/Walker 
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Introducing  the  NP  2299  Inserter 

Pocket  Your  Profit 


Your  insertion  methods  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  your  bottom  line 
That’s  why  you  need  a  system  that’s  fast.  Accurate.  Easy  to  operate. 
And  able  to  handle  your  growing  inserting  needs— both  daily 
and  Sunday!  You  need  the  new  NP  2299  from  Harris  Graphics. 

The  NP  2299  is  without  question  the  world’s  premiere  inserter. 
Introduced  at  ANPA/TEC  ’88,  the  2299  gives  you  the  kind  of 
performance  and  flexibility  you  need  in  your  mailroom,  like 
inserting  on-line  at  straight  press  speeds-even  while  de- 
\  livering  as  many  as  21  inserts  in  a  single  jacket!  It  can  also  j 

Vi  handle  five  inserts  into  a  jacket  at  a  rate  of  60,000  per  A 

hour  through  three  deliveries. 

Plus,  the  NP  2299  handles  all  your  insert  and  Kjj 
zoning  functions. ..  adjusts  easily  from  single  to  Kth 
quadruple  delivery  modes...  and  automat- 
ically  repairs  a  missed  section.  KJIIj jlj 

Furthermore,  the  NP  2299  uses  the  new  Kli lir 
fully  programmable  ICON  (INserter 
CONtrol)  system  to  make  automatic 
repairs,  monitor  zone  control  (up  to  KHmII 
1000  individual  zones  per  delivery) 
and  determine  all  other  key  func- 

Call  Roger  Miller,  Director  KmIi/I 
Ij;  of  Sales,  at  (513)  278-2651 

lo  find  out  more  about  VUm 
NP^  2299 
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SEPTEMBER 

24-10/1— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Annual  Flying  Short 
Course:  Sept.  24-McLean  Hilton,  Dulles  Airport,  Washington,  D.C.; 
Sept.  25,  Hyatt  Regency,  O'Hare  Airport,  Chicago;  Sept.  27,  Tampa 
Airport  Hilton;  Sept.  29,  Westin  Hotel,  Tulsa;  Oct.  1,  Holiday  Inn 
Embarcadero,  San  Diego. 

25-27— International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Eastern  Region 
Conference,  Sheraton  Society  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

27-10/2— Women  in  Communications  National  Conference,  Hyatt  Capitol  Hill, 
Washington,  D.C. 

28-30 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  Conference,  Westin 
Crown  Center,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

28-30 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Annual  Meeting, 
Bel  Aire  Hotel,  Erie,  Pa. 

29-10/1— Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives  Confer¬ 
ence,  The  Hilton,  Ocala,  Fla. 

30— Newspaper  Features  Council  Inc.,  General  Membership  Meeting, 
Grand  Hyatt  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

30 — Foundation  for  American  Communications,  Conference,  Covering 
Liability,  Risk  and  Insurance  Reform;  Cosponsored  with  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee,  Sacramento  Community/Convention  Center,  Sac¬ 
ramento. 

OCTOBER 

1-2— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association  Fall  Conference,  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

5- 7 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editions,  Opryland 

Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

6- 7 — Southern  Production  Program,  Inc.  Annual  Meeting,  San  Diego, 

Calif. 

6- 8 — Missouri  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Holiday  Inn  Execu¬ 

tive  Center,  Columbia,  Mo. 

7- 9 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Ad  Managers'  Retreat,  River  Terrace, 

Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

7-9 — Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  Regional  Conference,  Sheraton 
Hartford  Hotel,  Civic  Center  Plaza,  l■■''tford,  Conn. 

8-11 — Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Conference,  San  Padre 
Island. 

8-11 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association  Fall  Conference,  New¬ 
port  Beach,  Calif. 

8- 12— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  Meeting, 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

9- 12 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  Southern  Region 

Meeting,  Austin,  Texas. 

1 0-1 3 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  General  Assembly,  Hotel  Marriott, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

13- 15 — The  Society  of  Newspaper  Design,  Annual  Business  Meeting  and 

Workshop,  Galt  House,  Louisville. 

14- 16 — Free  Press  Assoication,  Annual  Conference  on  First  Amendment 

Frontiers.  Pacifica  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

15- 18 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Loews  L'Enfant  Plaza, 

Washington,  D.C. 

15-16— Ohio  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Fall  Management  Meeting, 
Embassy  Suites  Hotei,  Columbus. 

15- 19 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Confer¬ 

ence,  Hyatt  Regency,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

16- 19 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  General  Conference,  Westin  Hotel, 

Cincinnati. 

16- 19 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Convention,  Boca 

Raton  Hotel,  Fla. 

17- 19— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 21— Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Conference,  Boston,  Mass. 
23-26 — International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Annual  Meeting, 

Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

OCTOBER 

2-7— American  Press  Institute,  Journalism  Educators,  Reston,  Va. 

2-12— American  Press  Institute, Advertising  Executives  {under  75,00  circula¬ 
tion), Reston,  Va. 
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By  Doug  Borgstedt 
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About  Awards 


Plangere  honored.  Jules  L.  Plangere,  Jr.,  publisher  and 
chairman  of  the  Ashury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  was  recently 
named  a  recipient  of  the  Brolherhood/Sisterhood  Awards 
given  by  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

NACON  winner.  Joseph  Marinello  Jr.,  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  Westchester  Rockland  (N.Y.)  Newspapers, 
was  awarded  the  John  Maione  Award  by  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Co-op  Network. 


Mort  Frank  scholarship.  Tracey  Modic,  a  graduating 
senior  from  Greensburg-Salem,  Pa.,  High  School  has  won 
the  annual  Morton  Frank  Scholarship  Award  in  Honor  of 
Ethel  G.  Hudson.  The  recipient  is  chosen  each  year  by  the 
English  faculty  of  the  school  as  an  honors  English  student 
interested  in  journalism. 

Ethel  G.  Hudson,  95,  was  a  teacher  of  English  and 
journalism  adviser  at  the  school  for  many  years.  Among 
her  proteges  was  Morton  Frank  —  chosen  by  her  to  serve 
as  editor  of  the  Brown  &  White  —  who  retired  as  publisher 
and  chairman  of  Family  Weekly  in  June  1982,  and  is 
chairman  emeritus  of  USA  Weekend. 


Literacy  honors.  The  Gannett  Foundation  and  the 
Scripps  Howard  Foundation  received  a  “Press  to  Read” 
award  from  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Foundation  for  outstanding  contributions  to  adult 
literacy. 

Two  key  individuals  of  the  award-winning  organizations 
were  honored  as  leaders  in  adult  literacy  throughout  the 
newspaper  industry;  Jay  Ambrose,  former  president  and 
editor  of  the  El  Paso  (Texas)  Herald  Post,  now  executive 
editor  of  the  Rocky  Montain  News  in  Denver;  and  Christy 
Bulkeley,  vice  president,  the  Gannett  Foundation. 

The  awards  were  made  following  a  symposium  on 
“Who’s  Learning  to  Read  and  How  Do  We  Know?”  held 
at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  National  Newspaper  Literacy  Day  on  Sept. 
8. 
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In  1987  we  celebrated 

the  200th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 

Now,  we  salute  the  Post-Dispatch  staff 
who  contributed  to  the  award-winning  series  of  articles, 

''The  Constitution:  Then  and  Now.  ” 


The  series  set  out  to  inform  readers  about  the  enduring  aspects  of 
our  Constitution,  showing  that  many  of  the  concerns  of  our 
forefathers  remain  part  of  the  fabric  of  our  lives  today. 


The  series  received  the  following  awards: 


The  Benjamin 
Franklin  Award 

Awarded  by  The 
Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  the 
National  Press  Foundation 


The  Silver  Gavel 
Awarded  by  the 
American  Bar  Association 

Media  Award  For 
Exceptional  Merit 

Awarded  by  the  National 
Women’s  Political  Caucus  to 
Margaret  WolfFreivogel 
for  her  article,  ’’Women: 
The  Forgotten  Majority” 


The  Distinguished  Service 
Award 

A  warded  by  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  to 
John  Lofton,  for  his  articles 
on  freedom  of  expression 
and  freedom  of  religion 


We  congratulate  these  individuals  for  their  outstanding  efforts: 

James  Millstone,  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Series  Editor 
Safir  Ahmed 
Margaret  WolfFreivogel 
William  H.  Freivogel 
Ellen  Futterman 
Ray  Gunter 
Peter  Hernon 
John  Lofton 
Dan  Martin 

Lawrence  M.  O’Rourke 
E.F.  Porter,  Jr. 

Jon  Sawyer 
Martha  Shirk 
William  F.  Woo 

ST  LOUIS  POST-DISRUCH 


Editorial  workshop 


In  Brief 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Leap  forward,  fall  back  No.  674 

Linguistically  speaking,  the  political  conventions  this 
year  made  a  great  leap  forward,  but  at  the  same  time  slid 
just  as  far  back,  so  things  stand  about  where  they  were. 

They  forged  ahead  by  abandoning  the  stupid  habit  of 
delegates,  in  reporting  their  votes,  of  identifying  the  place 
they  represented  as  “the  sovereign  state  of  Missatuckee.” 
Sheer  nonsense,  and  as  ignorant  as  only  a  politician  could 
be,  for  no  state  of  the  union  possesses  sovereignty  or 
anything  approaching  it.  As  anyone  who  has  graduated 
from  grade  school  should  know,  sovereignty  is  the  attri¬ 
bute  enjoyed  only  by  nations  possessing  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  and  self-government.  The  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  sovereign  states. 

“This  is  an  example  of  how  each  of  the  50  states  can  be 
deprived  of  its  sovereignty.”  Absurd;  they  have  none  to 
be  deprived  of.  The  writer  may  have  been  thinking  of 
states’  rights. 

The  delegates  —  or  was  it  the  media?  —  slid  back  in 
reviving  that  bromide  “a  heartbeat  away  from  the  pres¬ 
idency”  to  describe  the  vice  presidency.  This  tiresome 
phrase  seems  to  have  originated  during  the  heart  attacks  of 
Lyndon  Johnson.  Or  was  it  Eisenhower? 

The  wretch  who  thought  it  up  should  long  since  have 
been  drawn  and  quartered,  but  no  doubt  he  lives  serenely 
on,  perhaps  even  regarding  himself  proudly  as  a  linguistic 
innovator.  Well,  as  an  innovation  it  may  have  been  all 
right,  but  what  a  revolting  cliche  it  has  become. 

Anyway,  for  relief,  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  few  substi¬ 
tutions.  Newswriters  might  say  instead,  once  in  a  while, 
that  the  vice  president  is  only  a  cerebral  hemorrhage,  a 
thrombosis,  or  even  a  skull  fracture  away.  These  are  not 
necessarily  fatal,  you  object?  Well,  neither  is  a  skipped 
heartbeat,  and  so  the  figure  was  kind  of  dumb,  physiologi¬ 
cally  speaking,  in  the  first  place. 


Wayward  words 

From  time  to  time,  writers  —  newswriters  especially  — 
fall  in  love  with  some  word,  turn  of  phrase,  mannerism, 
and  soon  make  us  sick  of  it.  Fortunately  the  attention  of 
these  writers  is  quickly  distracted  by  some  new  manner¬ 
ism,  making  us  sick  of  that  in  turn.  For  example,  the 
denizens  of  the  airwaves  all  say  “congraDulate,”  “con- 
graDulations,”  etc.,  a  pronunciation  found  in  no  dictio¬ 
nary,  nor  in  non-airwaves  talk.  Dictionaries  all  prescribe 
“conGRACHalate”  or  something  very  close  to  it;  none  of 
them  gives  GRAD.  It’s  a  toss-up  whether,  hearing  each 
other,  they  think  the  GRAD  pronunciation  is  the  right  one, 
or  are  determined  to  foist  their  own  peculiarity  on  a 
helpless  public.  Well,  I  started  this  paragraph  with  some¬ 
thing  else  in  mind,  the  demotion  of  ever  and  never,  which 
are  good,  strong  words  that  can  stand  alone  —  outside  the 
news  columns,  that  is.  An  example;  “A  ruling  allowing  an 
exemption  for  the  first  time  ever  ...”  The  use  of  ever 
here  contributes  an  unnecessary  emphasis  and  is  surely 
sophomoric.  This  is  an  adolescent  device  employed  by 
those  who  cannot  trust  words  to  convey  what  they  mean 
unassisted. 


Vote  outcome  in  doubt 

Suburban  correspondents  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
voted  in  favor  of  joining  the  Newspaper  Guild,  but  eligi¬ 
bility  challenges  being  mounted  from  all  sides  still  leave 
the  outcome  in  doubt. 

The  vote,  held  Sept.  Sand  announced  Sept.  16,  was 69 in 
favor  of  joining  the  Guild;  60  for  no  union;  and  two  votes 
for  joining  District  1 ,  an  organization  originally  founded  to 
represent  the  suburban  stringers  but  which  endorsed  the 
Guild  in  the  election. 

Theresa  Conroy,  a  suburban  correspondent  for  the 
Inquirer  and  an  official  of  District  1 ,  said  the  eligibility  of 
67  voters  was  being  challenged  and  the  final  outcome 
won’t  be  known  until  the  matter  is  settled. 

“The  challenges  come  from  all  sides,”  she  said, 
explaining  that  in  addition  to  challenges  by  management 
and  by  the  union  organizers,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  is  also  questioning  the  eligibility  of  some  voters. 

District  I  was  organized  by  the  suburban  correspon¬ 
dents  who  felt  they  should  be  given  pay,  benefits  and  job 
security  more  in  line  with  the  regular  Inquirer  staffers. 

During  the  summer,  the  Philadelphia  NLRB  office  ruled 
the  stringers  were  Inquirer  employees  and  could  hold 
representation  elections.  The  Inquirer  has  appealed  the 
decision  to  the  NLRB’s  Washington,  D.C.,  headquarters 
but  the  election  was  allowed  to  proceed. 

Reuters  plans  to  cut 
work  force  in  North  America 

Reuters  Holdings  PLC  announced  it  is  planning  to 
reduce  its  work  force  in  North  America,  but  the  company 
denied  rumors  that  it  intends  to  shut  down  some  one-man 
bureaus. 

The  company  has  not  said  how  many  positions  will  be 
eliminated  but  said,  “The  numbers  are  to  be  small.” 

Reuters  currently  employes  3,000  people  in  North 
America  and  10,000  people  worldwide. 

The  decision  to  eliminate  staff  resulted  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  belief  that  there  was  “not  enough  efficiency”  in  its 
North  American  operations,  said  Robert  Crook,  a  Reuters 
spokesman  in  New  York. 

Reuters  was  also  said  to  be  concerned  that  because 
recent  acquisitions  were  not  performing  well  and  the 
unexpected  strength  of  the  dollar,  it  might  not  be  able  to 
sustain  in  1989  the  24%  earnings  growth  it  has  so  far 
enjoyed  this  year.  Earnings  in  the  first  half  of  1988  rose  to 
$107.6  million  from  $86.6  million  a  year  earlier,  while 
revenues  were  up  18%  in  the  half  to  $800.1  million  from 
$679.6  million. 

Crook  said  the  staff  reductions  would  come  from  a 
combination  of  layoffs,  and  early  retirements.  The  edito¬ 
rial  department  is  “part  of  the  rationalization”  program, 
he  said,  but  any  vacancies  created  in  the  one-man  bureaus 
would  be  filled  by  transfers. 

Reuters  has  a  total  of  12  U.S.  bureaus.  The  one-man 
bureaus  rumored  to  being  facing  shutdown  are  in  Dallas, 
Pittsburgh,  Minneapolis  and  Montreal. 

Crook  said  the  cutback  in  staffing  would  affect  all 
departments,  notably  IDR  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  which  manu¬ 
factures  components  for  video  terminals  that  will  be  relo¬ 
cated  from  Long  Island  to  Chicago. 
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Charles  Hillinger  Stephanie  Mansfield  Jack  Smith,  John  Carmody  Marylouise  Oates 
'  Chuck  Conconi  Zan  Thompson  Warren  Brown  '  Leonard  Feather  Henry  Mitchell 
Carla  Lazzareschi  Carl  Kramer  Jerry  Zezima  S.  J.  Diamond  Colin  McEnroe  Betsy  Baisley 
Stephen  Wigler  Charles  Champlin  Charles  Trueheart  Al  Martinez  Paula  Span 
Howard  Rosenberg  Joseph  McLellan  Carl  Schoettler  Michael  Dirda  Rose  Dosti  Victor  Cohn 
Jerry  Hulse  Nina  Hyde  Harry  Bernstein  Marjorie  Hyer  Joan  Drake  Don  Oldenburg  “ 
Robert  Hilburn  Sandy  Rovner  Dennis  Hunt  James  Yenckel  Lee  Margulies  Patricia  Brennan 
Bruce  Horovitz  Kevin  Thomas  Sydney  H.  Schanberg  Tom  Sietsema  Rita  Kempley 
Jay  Sharbutt  Mike  Causey  Bella  Stumbo  Sidney  Blumenthal  Toni  Tipton 
Elizabeth  Kastor  Daniel  P.  Puzo  Frank  Rizzo  Dennis  McDougal  llene  Barth 
Stephen  K.  Rosenfeld  Bob  Wiemer  Diane  Haithman  Carole  Sugarman  Dan  Berger 
Minnie  Bernardino  Cynthia  Gorney  Bill  Carter  Lawrence  Christon  Mimi  Read 
Megan  Rosenfeld  Jocelyn  McClurg  Lou  Dolinar'  Boyce  Rensberger  Steve  Metcalf  * 
:  Jonathan  Yardley  Richard  C.  Firstman  Patt  Morrison  Sarah  Booth  Conroy 
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Newspaper  color 

The  sales  impact  of  advertising  in  color  in  newspapers  compared 
with  black  and  white  has  always  been  evident.  The  improvement  in 
quality  of  reproduction  and  the  increase  in  volume  has  now  brought 
the  reading  public  to  the  point  that  they  like  what  they  see  and  they 
want  more.  That  goes  for  color  on  the  editorial  pages  as  well. 

The  emphasis  on  color  by  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  in 
recent  surveys  and  seminars,  as  reflected  in  articles  appearing  in  this 
week’s  special  Color  Supplement,  is  reminiscent  of  events  30  years 
ago  w'hen  the  newspaper  business  realized  it  had  an  opportunity  to 
expand  its  advertising  volume  through  the  aggressive  promotion  of 
color.  Fortunately  for  the  newspaper  business,  this  promotional 
effort  was  to  benefit  from  improvements  in  the  quality  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  brought  about  by  the  development  of  the  offset  press. 

More  than  400  newspaper  executives  from  200  newspapers 
together  with  an  equal  number  of  advertising  agency  production 
managers  and  creative  people  —  a  total  of  more  than  800  —  gathered 
in  Chicago  the  last  week  of  September  1956,  for  the  first  Newspaper 
ROP  Color  Conference.  It  was  staged  by  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  co-sponsored  by  the  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy  Men’s  Production  Club  and  the  Art  Directors  Club  of  Chicago. 

It  was  such  a  rousing  success  as  “speaker  after  speaker  poured  out 
their  enthusiasm  for  newspaper  color,”  as  E&F  reported,  that 
another  conference  was  immediately  scheduled  for  the  following  year 
and  E&P  announced  it  would  co-sponsor  with  AANR  the  first  annual 
ROP  Color  Contest.  The  Ad  Bureau  reported  there  were  819  news¬ 
papers  that  could  print  a  full-page  ad  with  one  color  and  only  358 
newspapers  that  could  publish  a  full  page  of  three  colors  and  black. 
The  color  conferences  were  not  continued  but  their  work  w^as  carried 
on  for  many  years  by  the  E&P- AANR  Color  Contest  in  which  awards 
were  given  to  newspapers  for  quality  of  reproduction  and  to  advertis¬ 
ers  for  their  creative  use  of  color. 

Today  color  —  both  editorial  and  advertising  —  is  almost  com¬ 
monplace  in  the  vast  majority  of  newspapers.  The  NAB  reports  that 
two-thirds  of  the  readers  believe  the  color  in  their  paper  is  either 
“good”  or  “excellent”  and  they  want  more.  Tests  show^  that  ads  in 
color  move  an  average  of  43%  more  merchandise  than  the  same  ad  in 
black  and  white.  These  results  justify  all  the  promotional  effort  that 
has  gone  into  selling  color  during  the  last  30  years. 

Let’s  not  stop  now. 

Increasing  circulation 

If  28  newspapers  —  a  cross  section  selected  by  a  joint  ANPA- 
NAB  task  force  —  increased  their  daily  circulations  3%  in  the  last 
year,  and  17%  in  the  past  five  years  (also  their  Sunday  circulations  by 
2%  in  the  past  year  and  17%  during  the  last  five),  then  it  should  be 
possible  for  most  other  dailies  to  do  the  same. 

What  these  newspapers  did  and  are  doing  to  gain  and  retain 
readers  is  spelled  out  in  a  valuable  publication  just  issued  by 
ANPA  —  “Success  Stories.”  It  should  be  “must”  reading  for  every 
circulation  manager,  editor  and  publisher. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Says  newspapers  cannot  ignore  suicide  stories 


I  feel  compelled  to  respond  to  a 
letter  Aug.  27  from  Susan  Ernst 
pleading  that  newspaper  editors  not 
“promote”  or  “publicize”  teen-age 
suicides. 

I  disagree  wholeheartedly  that  we 
should  discontinue  our  coverage  of 
teen-age  suicides.  In  fact,  I  think  we 
have  an  obligation  to  attack  such  sto¬ 
ries  with  all  the  energy  we  can  muster. 

There’s  no  denying  that  newspa¬ 
pers  bear  a  tremendous  responsibility 
when  it  comes  to  reporting  teen  sui¬ 
cide.  Most  mental  health  experts 
agree  that  publicity  can  trigger  a  chain 
reaction  of  suicides  among  “border¬ 
line”  teen-agers. 

Unfortunately,  many  newspa¬ 
pers  —  with  honorable  but  misguided 
intentions  —  have  rushed  out  to  do  a 
glowing  obituary  about  the  deceased, 
complete  with  painful  comments  from 
shocked  friends  and  parents.  Indeed, 


that  is  the  worst  thing  we  can  do.  That 
news  coverage  provides  the  exact 
kind  of  attention  a  suicide  victim  had 
hoped  for,  and  provides  the  impetus 
another  “borderline”  teen-ager  may 
need  to  go  through  with  the  final  act. 

But  ignoring  teen-age  suicide  in 
newspapers  only  perpetuates  the 
mystery  and  myth  that  shrouds  such  a 
hard-to-understand  act.  Keeping 
teen-age  suicide  in  the  closet  will  only 
guarantee  that  it  remains  a  significant 
social  problem  for  years  to  come. 

Instead,  editors  should  assign  one 
of  their  top  reporters  to  find  out  what 
the  deceased  teen-ager  was  all  about, 
and  what  friends  and  acquaintances 
think  of  the  final  act.  Don't  glorify  the 
deceased  or  give  the  story  a  lot  of 
spectacular  play.  Be  truthful.  Most  of 
the  people  you  contact  will  probably 
think  the  deceased’s  final  act  was 
pretty  stupid.  Simply  tell  readers 
what  happened  and  why  it  happened. 


to  the  best  of  your  ability. 

Then,  and  always,  include  a  sidebar 
about  how  dramatically  ignorant 
sucide  is.  Talk  to  local  mental  health 
counselors.  They’ll  give  you  the 
material  you  need  to  inform  readers 
about  how  truly  senseless  suicide  is, 
and  alternative  ways  for  teen-agers  to 
deal  with  their  natural  feelings.  They 
can  also  point  out  why  friends  and 
family  should  not  feel  responsible  or 
guilty. 

You’ll  be  performing  a  valuable 
public  service  by  not  only  heightening 
community  awareness  of  a  genuine 
problem,  but  also  educating  and  dis¬ 
couraging  “borderline"  teen-agers 
who  may  be  among  your  readers. 

Mike  Murphy 

(Murphy  is  editor  of  the  Morning 
Sun,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.) 


Says  student  journalist  should  stop  ‘whining’ 


As  an  editor-publisher  with  some 
50  years’  experience  —  starting  as 
editor  of  a  school  newspaper  that  was 
“censored”  back  in  1936  —  I’d  like 
to  comment  on  the  letter  from  student 
editor  Robert  J.  Binney  in  your  July 
16  issue. 

First,  I’d  say  Mr.  Binney  is  guilty  of 
editorial  overkill  when  he  refers  to 
Hazelwood  vs.  Kiihlmeier  as  an 
attempt  by  the  conservatives  to  “shut 
down  the  student  press.” 

When  the  school  paper  I  edited  was 
censored  some  50  years  ago,  I 
resented  it  of  course,  but  I  also 
learned  the  truth  of  A.J.  Liebling’s 
famous  comment  that  freedom  of  the 
press  is  for  him  who  owns  one.  And  I 
didn’t  see  the  one  incidence  of  cen¬ 
sorship  as  anything  approaching  an 
attempt  to  shut  down  the  student 
press,  but  rather  the  superimposing  of 
somebody  else’s  judgment  over  mine 
as  to  what  should  be  printed  and  what 
shouldn’t:  the  familiar  issue  of  the 
owner  vs.  the  editor. 

Although  owners  I  worked  for 
along  the  way  gave  me  virtually  all  the 
latitude  I  needed,  it  wasn’t  until  I 
became  an  owner  myself  that  I  was  in 
a  position  to  exercise  the  final  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  what  would  and  wouldn’t 
be  published.  And  that’s  what  the 
court  case  was  all  about  —  no  big 
deal. 

My  second  point  concerns  Mr.  Bin- 


ney’s  comment  that  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  was  denying 
students  “access  to  the  truth”  in  giv¬ 
ing  student  editors  the  lowest  priority 
in  credentialing.  This  is  again  a  con¬ 
siderable  piece  of  overkill.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  that  a  student  editor  should 
have  the  same  access  to  credentialing 


as  a  Tom  Brokaw  suggests  that  Mr. 
Binney  hasn’t  yet  learned  what  news- 
papering  is  all  about. 

Credentials  aren’t  dispensed;  they 
are  earned  by  a  helluva  lot  of  hard 
work,  digging,  ingenuity, 
persistence  .  .  .  and,  somewhere 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


AUTO  COLUMNIST  WITH  DRIVE 


WANTED 


BOB  SIKORSKY 

If  your  car  columnist  isn’t  winning  national  awards  year  after 
year. .  .generating  reader  mail  by  the  carload. .  .starring  in  an 
auto  video  for  national  distribution. .  .maybe  it’s  time  for  a  change. 


DESCRIPTION:  Best-selling  author 
and  nationally  syndicated  columnist. 
LAST  SEEN:  In  Reader’s  Digest. 
RECORD:  Two  car  columns  every 
week:  DRIVE  IT  FOREVER,  the  most 
practical  car-maintenance  column  in 
print,  and  RIDIN’  IN  STYLE,  the  test- 
drive  column  that  tells  all. 

EDITORS:  For  a  FREE  copy  of 
Sikorsky’s  best-selling  book  Drive  It 
Forever  and  a  FREE  month's  trial  of  his 
columns,  call  Pat  Ecke  at  The  New 
York  Times  Syndication  Sales  Corp. 
at  800-972-3550  or  (212)  645-3000. 
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Our  Commitment 
to  a  Better  Future 


In  the  newsroom  and  in  the  classroom, 
we  at  The  Syracuse  Newspapers  have  a 
commitment  to  the  people  in  our  community. 
That’s  why,  in  1985,  we  started  a 
credit-bearing  journalism  class  to  interest 
minority  students  in  print  journalism 
careers.  We  developed  the  curriculum. 

Our  reporters  teach  the  course.  Our 
newspaper  is  the  classroom.  And  we 
I  enlisted  the  city  schools  and  Syracuse 
University  as  partners  in  our  project. 

Each  year,  we  give  our  top  graduate  a 
/  full  four-year  scholarship  that  covers 
I  tuition,  room  and  board,  books,  and  fees 
to  Syracuse  University’s  Newhouse 
School  of  Public  Communications.  So  far 
five  scholarships  have  been  awarded.  And 
all  winners  have  been  guaranteed  work 
experience  in  our  newsrooms  throughout 
their  college  years  and,  we  hope,  long 
beyond.  We  think  of  it  as  an  investment 
in  the  future  of  our  community.  A  real 
investment  with  enormous  return. 

Symcuse  Newspapers 

N.  Herald  American 

Herald-Journal 
The  Post-Standard 


The  Syracuse  Newspapers  are 
proud  to  be  hosts  of  the  ASNE 
Minority  Job  Fair  for  New  York 
and  New  England,  November 
10-12,  1988.  For  more 
information,  call  (315) 
470-2093  or  (315)  470-2067. 


Gain  Experience  and  Training  in  Newspapers 
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Lesson  learned 

Working  undercover  for  the  FBI  nearly  lands  a  Louisiana  reporter  in  jail; 
articles  by  a  columnist  for  another  paper  help  him  beat  extortion  rap 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Late  last  year  when  reporter  R.E. 
Payne  got  a  tip  about  a  possible  con¬ 
tract  murder,  he  went  to  the  FBI.  But 
instead  of  writing  a  story  about  what 
he  learned,  Payne  agreed  to  be  a  plant 
in  an  investigation  and  wound  up 
standing  trial  in  New  Orleans  federal 
court  for  extortion. 

Payne  and  his  attorney,  Doug  Allen 
Jr.,  both  credited  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune's  James  Gill  with 
writing  columns  about  an  internal  FBI 
report  that,  despite  the  constant 
denials  by  the  government,  showed 
Payne  indeed  had  been  working 
undercover  when  he  committed  the 
alleged  blackmail.  Without  those  arti¬ 
cles,  they  said,  Payne  might  very  well 
have  been  convicted. 

Payne,  46,  was  working  for  the 
Wick-owned  St.  Tammany  News- 
Banner,  a  twice-weekly  in  Covington, 
La.,  —  he  resigned  Sept.  8  —  when 
he  received  a  tip  that  the  murder  of  a 
local  tow  truck  operator  may  have 
been  linked  to  organized  crime.  The 
tipster  was  a  friend  of  Allen’s. 

According  to  Payne,  the  man 
believed  the  tow  truck  operator  had 
been  killed  because  he  found  out 
about  a  stolen  car  ring,  but  the  man 
did  not  want  to  go  to  the  police,  Payne 
said,  because  he  feared  some  of  them 
were  in  the  pay  of  drug  dealers. 

(The  contract  killing  allegations 
were  never  substantiated.  The  man 
apprehended  for  the  murder  has  been 
confined  to  a  mental  institution.) 

“He  thought  I  could  write  a  story 
without  identifying  the  source  and 
have  that  be  the  only  source  —  some¬ 
one  who’s  scared  shitless,’’  Payne 
said. 

“I  told  R.E.  and  he  went  to  the 
police.  The  job  got  done,”  Allen 
responded  when  asked  why  he  didn’t 
go  to  the  authorities  himself.  “They 
knew  I  was  involved.  We  had  no  idea 


Reporter  R.E.  Payne 

the  FBI  was  going  to  use  R.E.  the  way 
it  did.” 

Payne  went  to  St.  Tammany  sheriff 
Patrick  Canulette,  who  told  him  to 
contact  the  FBI. 


At  the  FBI,  Payne  met  up  with  spe¬ 
cial  agent  Joe  Slaughter.  In  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  talking  about  the  alleged  con¬ 
tract  murder,  Payne  told  Slaughter 
about  information  he  had  concerning 
a  kickback  scheme  involving  insur¬ 
ance  agent  Keith  T.  Fogg  and  C.J. 
Dunaway,  chairman  of  the  Causeway 
Commission  which  oversees  the  24- 
mile  bridge  across  Lake  Pontchar- 
train. 

(Dunaway’s  trial  on  charges  stem¬ 
ming  from  the  kickback  scheme  is 


scheduled  to  start  October.  Fogg  has 
pleaded  guilty  to  misprision  of  felony 
and  is  awaiting  sentencing.) 

Slaughter  linked  Fogg  to  an  alleged 
suspect  in  the  contract  killing  and  also 
tied  him  to  drug  dealing  and  interna¬ 
tional  money  laundering  operations, 
Payne  related. 

The  agent  convinced  Payne  not  to 
write  a  story  about  either  the  killing  or 
the  kickbacks  for  fear  of  jeopardizing 
ongoing  investigations,  Payne  said. 
“1  wanted  to  be  helpful.” 

Slaughter  did  not  return  E&P's 
phone  calls  to  the  FBI  office  in  New 
Orleans. 

After  several  meetings,  according 
to  Payne,  Slaughter  convinced  him  to 
work  undercover  and  try  to  catch 
Fogg  at  wrongdoing. 

“He  said  he’d  give  me  information 
about  Fogg  if  1  helped  him  see  Fogg's 
responses  to  certain  things,”  Payne 
said. 

Slaughter  told  Payne  about  Fogg’s 
having  been  arrested  in  1987  for 
cocaine  and  marijuana  possession 


and  gave  him  the  number  and  date  of 
the  arrest  so  Payne  could  locate  the 
file. 

The  idea,  Payne  said,  was  that  he 
should  meet  with  Fogg  and  tell  the 
insurance  agent  he  would  write  a 
story  about  the  narcotics  arrest  unless 
he  were  given  a  public  relations  job 
and  an  automobile. 

“He  [Slaughter]  agreed  for  me  to 
get  somehow  with  Fogg  and  see  if  he 
would  give  me  a  car,”  Payne  said. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


“The  whole  thing  showed  Payne  to  be  a  little  naive,” 
said  Gill.  “I  don’t  think  journalists  have  any  business 
operating  as  police  informants.  We  are  not  an  arm  of 
the  police.” 


Lesson 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Payne  told  E&P  that  his  editor  at 
the  time,  Ed  Lepoma,  knew  of  his 
meetings  with  Slaughter  and  his 
agreement  to  participate  in  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  Fogg. 

“He  could  see  there  were  stories 
we  ought  to  stay  away  from,”  Payne 
said.  “His  only  concern  was  that 
when  something  could  get  published, 
we  were  considered  first.” 

Payne  also  told  E&P  that  he  won¬ 
dered  why  Slaughter  did  not  ask  him 
to  wear  a  wire  during  his  meeting  with 
Fogg,  but  “it  never  bothered  me 
enough  to  ask  him  about  it.” 

Though  Payne  wasn’t  wearing  a 
wire  when  they  met  in  February, 
Fogg  was.  The  political  corruption 
unit,  a  separate  FBI  branch  from 
Slaughter’s,  had  already  gotten  to 
Fogg. 

Payne’s  meeting  was  recorded,  and 
on  March  29,  he  and  two  others. 
Causeway  Commissioner  Robert 
Bodet  and  businessman  Richard 
Arnoult,  were  indicted  on  extortion 
and  conspiracy  charges. 

Payne  believes  Slaughter  was  una¬ 
ware  of  the  political  corruption  unit’s 
activities  concerning  Fogg,  that  his 
arrest  stemmed  from  a  classic  case  of 
the  left  hand  not  knowing  what  the 
right  hand  was  doing. 

“It  never  occurred  to  me  that  he 
was  working  in  a  vacuum,”  Payne 
said. 

The  Times-Picayune’s  Gill  agreed 
with  Payne,  likening  the  FBI’s 
actions  in  the  case  to  the  “Keystone 
Cops.” 

“What  happened  was  incompe¬ 
tence.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  large 
failure  of  communication  within  the 
FBI,”  Gill  said. 

Attorney  Allen,  however,  believes 
Slaughter  knew  what  the  political  cor¬ 
ruption  unit  was  doing. 

“I  think  they  planned  this  from  the 
beginning,”  Allen  said.  “Basically 
the  idea  was  to  pour  water  down  a 
hole  and  see  how  many  rats  came 
out.” 

Soon  after  the  indictnient  came 
down,  the  News-Banner  put  Payne  on 
leave  without  pay.  The  newspaper 
also  contested  his  application  for 
unemployment  benefits,  but  Payne 
eventually  was  able  to  collect. 

From  the  moment  the  indictment 
came  down,  the  FBI  publicly  denied 
Payne’s  assertion  that  he  had  been 
recruited  by  Slaughter  and  was  work¬ 
ing  undercover. 

“They  announced  in  newspapers 
all  over  the  state  that  they  had  incon- 
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Bodet  found  guilty 
on  extortion  charges 


BY  LUCINDA  ANDERSON 
Pootchitrtrain 

NEW  ORIGANS  —  A  jwy  of 
women  ind  five  men  f(wnd 
'Causeway  Commissiooef  Robert 
Bodet  and  huatnessnum  Richvd 
AinouH  guilty  Tuesday  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  extort  money  and  joba 
from  SUdrIl  inwrance  agent  Keith 


“/  Jetl  iH'D-rAiVrfi 
ioiisfitd  and  one- 
third  disappointed" 
—  Defense  Attorney 
John  Reed 


om  SudrU  mwrance  age  Allen  rqtreaenung  Payne,  chancier- 

ILn  S.,  New-  “ 


Banner  BiU  MeShmy  main 

lained  to-l  good  aboulihc  v« 


t<wr<o«nl»KlKtmtnlM  cnn.p»«y  - 

The  jury  "  dicir  venlicl.  ”1  Uiink  Ihey  arc  all  , 

“was  charged  wUh  ‘ 


“TK  “.rTiJartcTtuh  1  f«'  rorr,  for  the  od«r 

;gSra.T.«^ 

Td^^drwn  Duplantier  toW  ^.y  in  order  it.  keep  lua  lu^ve  , 
Bodet  and  Amouli  thev  will  be  nod-  imurance  contract  with  the  Cause- 

fied  of  die  date  and  of  theii  way  Commission.  Fogg  will  be  sen- 

scntencing.  tcnccd  at  a  later  ^te. 

Defense  attorney  John  Reed,  rej^-  Dun.i*jv  was 
rescming  Bodet.  commented  ”1  feel  cxiortwoof moccthanSiai.nOOool- 
two-thtfds  sausfied  and  onc-third  lars  in  insurance  kKkbacks  from^ 
K  disapfHuntcd."  while  attorney  Doug  Fogg,  and  wiU  be  iricdaia  bicf  da^ 

Payne  was  upset  that  his  newspaper 
would  not  support  his  version  of  the 
events  in  court,  would  not  pay  him 
during  his  leave  of  absence  and  car¬ 
ried  this  story  on  his  acquittal  on  Page 
14  with  his  name  mentioned  in  the 
second  paragraph,  instead  of  playing 
it  more  prominently. 

trovertible  proof  that  my  client  was 
guilty,  when  they  knew  there  were 
real  questions  about  that,”  Allen 
said. 

In  preparing  for  trial,  Allen  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  an  internal  report  by 
Slaughter  on  his  meetings  with  Payne. 

What  they  obtained  was  a  March  30 
report  by  Slaughter  which  essentially 
confirmed  Payne’s  story,  but  the 
document  was  also  under  a  protective 
order  from  the  court  barring  it  from 
being  made  public  before  the  trial. 


Orleans,  in  making  the  motion,  con¬ 
tended  that  claiming  government 
approval  for  an  illegal  act  is  no  excuse 
for  committing  a  crime. 

Payne  said  he  did  not  know  why 
Slaughter  wrote  his  report  on  the  day 
after  his  indictment,  since  that  was 
several  weeks  after  they  first  met. 

“We  assumed  it  was  a  cover-your- 
butt  type  of  reason,”  Payne  said, 
explaining  that  FBI  reports  on  such 
meetings  are  usually  written  soon 
after  they  occur.  “We  speculated  we 
never  got  the  actual  report,  but  a  sum¬ 
mary.” 

In  June,  Gill,  who  regularly  writes 
about  the  Causeway  Commission, 
became  interested  in  Payne’s  case. 
He  was  able  to  get  a  copy  of  Slaugh¬ 
ter’s  March  30  report,  and  on  June  29 
the  Times-Picayune  printed  his  col¬ 
umn  saying  that  despite  the  FBI’s 
constant  denials,  Payne’s  account 
“appears  to  be  true  .... 

“Internal  FBI  reports  provided  by 
sources  indicate  that  Payne  was 
recruited  as  an  informant  in  January, 
when  he  told  FBI  agent  Joe  Slaughter 
that  Commission  Chairman  C.J. 
Dunaway  was  taking  substantial  kick- 
backs  from  insurance  agent  Keith 
Fogg.  The  G-man  then  set  about 
establishing  ‘trust  and  rapport’  in 
order  to  ‘develop  R.E.  Payne  as  an 
informant,’  according  to  an  FBI 
report  Slaughter  wrote  March  30.” 

Gill’s  column  was  significant  to  the 
trial’s  outcome,  Allen  said,  because 
“it  forced  the  FBI  agent  to  tell  the 
truth  [on  the  stand]  or  be  found  out. 
He  wasn’t  going  to  get  away  with 
making  up  a  story.” 

The  column  also  resulted  “in  the 
government’s  key  witness  for  the  first 
time  finding  out  how  he  had  been 
manipulated,”  Allen  said.  “They 
didn’t  tell  Keith  Fogg  any  of  that.  The 
FBI  lied  to  everybody  all  the  way 
through  this.” 


Payne  returned  to  the  News-Banner  after  his 
acquittal,  because  he  agreed  with  Allen’s  advice  that 
he  needed  to  re-establish  “his  credibility”  in  the 
community  and  have  people  see  his  byline  again,  but 
Payne  was  embittered  toward  his  employer. 


In  the  meantime,  the  government, 
—  while  continuing  to  deny  Payne’s 
story  —  filed  a  motion  to  prevent 
Payne  from  using  the  ‘‘007  defense” 
to  argue  that  the  illegal  acts  Payne 
allegedly  committed  were  done  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
FBI.  If  the  government  succeeded, 
Payne  could  not  enter  Slaughter’s 
report  as  evidence  in  his  defense. 

The  U.S.  Attorney’s  office  in  New 


Payne  believes  Gill’s  column  may 
l  ave  also  played  a  role  in  presiding 
J.idge  Adrian  Duplantier’s  decision  to 
deny  the  government’s  motion  seek¬ 
ing  to  bar  the  007  defense  and  allow 
Slaughter’s  report  to  be  presented  in 
court. 

Slaughter,  upon  being  cross-exam¬ 
ined  by  the  defense,  told  enough  of 
the  truth  on  the  stand  to  convince  the 
jury  of  Payne’s  innocence.  He  was 
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acquitted  of  all  charges  in  mid-July. 
His  two  co-defendants  were  also 
acquitted  of  the  conspiracy  charges, 
but  they  were  separately  found  guilty 
on  other  charges. 

On  the  day  of  his  acquittal,  Payne 
told  the  Times-Picayune  he  was  the 
victim  of  a  “malicious  prosecution” 
by  the  U.S.  Attorney’s  office.  “1 
think  they  just  wanted  to  prosecute 
three  friends  of  [former  Gov.]  Edwin 
Edwards.” 

Payne’s  contention  was  that  the 
government  knew  on  March  30,  when 
Slaughter  wrote  his  report,  that  he 
was  telling  the  truth  but  continued 
with  the  prosecution. 

Payne  told  E&P  he  knew  Edwards 
personally  and  had  attended  his  politi¬ 
cal  fund  raisings  “as  an  individual.” 

“Anyone  who’s  not  a  Republican  is 
an  enemy,”  he  said  of  U.S.  Attorney 
John  Volz.  “He  dragged  Edwards 
before  two  trials  and  couldn’t  convict 
him  of  anything.” 

Edwards  was  indicted  on  51  counts 
alleging  he  took  money  in  return  for 
new  hospital  permits.  His  first  trial 
ended  in  a  hung  jury,  and  he  was 
acquitted  at  the  second. 

There  was  also  speculation  by  sev¬ 
eral  parties  that  the  government  did 
not  drop  charges  against  Payne 
because  the  conspiracy  case  would 
fall  apart  if  he  were  not  a  defendant. 
The  government  had  charged  that  all 
three  men  were  working  together  to 
extort  money  from  Fogg. 

“If  the  FBI  reports  put  the  kibosh 
on  the  case  against  Payne,  the  charge 
that  Arnoult  was  involved  in  a  con¬ 
spiracy  with  him  and  Bodet  seems 
unsustainable  too,”  Gill  wrote  in  his 
June  29  column. 

Bill  McSherry,  the  assistant  U.S. 
attorney  who  conducted  Payne’s  pro¬ 
secution,  did  not  return  phone  calls. 
E&P  also  contacted  Volz’s  office 
directly  for  comment  on  Payne’s 
charges,  but  no  one  called  back  in 
response. 

Payne  returned  to  the  News-Ban¬ 
ner  after  his  acquittal  because  he 
agreed  with  Allen’s  advice  that  he 
needed  to  re-establish  “his  credibil¬ 
ity”  in  the  community  and  have  peo¬ 


ple  see  his  byline  again,  but  Payne 
was  embittered  toward  his  employer. 

The  News-Banner’s  general  man¬ 
ager,  Floyd  Burckell,  had  been  sub¬ 
poenaed  by  the  prosecution  as  a 
rebuttal  witness.  Although  Burckell 
was  not  called  to  the  stand,  he  indi¬ 
cated  to  Payne  that  he  would  have 
testified  that  he  didn’t  know  what  was 
going  on  between  his  reporter  and  the 
FBI. 

“I  was  absolutely  certain  that  Ed 
Lepoma  discussed  that  stuff  with 
him,”  Payne  said. 

Burckell  insisted  he  did  not  know 
what  Payne  was  up  to. 

“1  wasn’t  going  to  lie  about  it,”  he 
told  E&P.  “All  McSherry  wanted 
from  me  was  to  say  I  knew  nothing 
[about  Payne’s  being  involved  with 
the  FBI].” 

Payne,  already  upset  that  the  news¬ 
paper  had  disputed  his  unemploy¬ 
ment  claim,  was  distressed  further 
that  the  newspaper  refused  to  give 
him  back  pay  following  his  acquittal 
and  return  to  work.  He  said  he  made 
several  requests  to  Burckell  for  the 
money. 

“Mr.  Payne  waived  any  claim  of 
that  money  to  us.  He  understood  he 
was  in  a  leave  of  absence  without 
pay,”  Burckell  said. 

in  addition,  Payne  said  that 
although  the  News-Banner  had 
played  his  indictment  in  a  box  on  the 
front  page,  the  newspaper  never  ran  a 
similarly  prominent  story  about  his 
acquittal. 

Burckell  at  one  point  promised 
such  a  story,  Payne  said,  but  later  told 
him  it  would  be  better  “to  let  my 
name  start  appearing  gradually.” 

“We  followed  the  trial,  as  any  other 
responsible  media.  We  published  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Payne  had  been 
acquitted  of  the  charges.”  Burckell 
replied  when  asked  about  what  the 
News-Banner  had  run  of  Payne’s 
acquittal. 

The  newspaper,  at  E&P’s  request, 
sent  a  July  17  issue  upon  the  trial’s 
conclusion  which  was  headlined 
“Bodet  found  guilty  on  extortion 
charges”  and  ran  on  Page  I4A. 

The  lead  of  the  1 1 -paragraph  story 


focused  on  the  convictions  of  Bodet 
and  Arnoult.  Payne’s  acquittal  on  all 
charges  comprised  the  second  para¬ 
graph,  and  the  story  later  quoted  him 
saying,  “For  me,  it’s  like  having  a 
mountain  removed  from  my  shoul¬ 
ders.” 

However,  the  story  identified  him 
as  “former  St.  Tammany  News-Ban¬ 
ner  reporter  R.E.  Payne”  and  did  not 
say  Payne,  who  was  on  leave  without 
pay,  would  be  reinstated  at  the  News- 
Banner  if  acquitted. 

After  being  back  at  work  a  little 
over  a  month,  Payne  submitted  his 
resignation,  effective  Sept.  8.  He  said 
Burckell  tried  to  convince  him  to  stay 
with  the  News-Banner  and  wrote  him 
a  good  recommendation. 

“1  think  1  accomplished  what  1  had 
set  out  to  do.  I  proved  1  could  return 
to  work  as  a  reporter  in  the  same 
environment,”  Payne  said. 

When  Payne  looks  back  on  his 
ordeal,  he  realizes  he  should  have  just 
“told  the  FBI  to  find  somebody 
else.”  He  never  did  write  a  story 
about  the  possible  contract  killing,  or 
about  the  kickback  scheme  between 
Fogg  and  Dunaway. 

“1  never  would  have  gotten 
involved  in  any  of  that  if  1  had  just 
written  the  story  [about  the 
murder],”  he  said.  Payne  admitted 
that  once  he  began  cooperating  with 
the  FBI,  he  fell  into  a  whole  pattern  of 
not  writing  stories. 

“In  order  for  me  to  save  myself,  1 
had  to  burn  [reveal]  all  my  sources,” 
Payne  added.  “It  will  be  a  long  time 
from  now  that  1  ever  write  anything 
penetrating.  Everyone  knows  that  1 
had  to  do  that.” 

The  ordeal  has  also  left  Payne 
about  $3().(KM)  in  debt  and  suffering 
from  nightmares. 

“1  still  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,”  he  said.  “1  hope  it  doesn’t 
happen  all  the  time.  1  hope  it  goes 
away.” 

“The  whole  thing  showed  Payne  to 
be  a  little  naive,”  said  Gill.  “I  don’t 
think  journalists  have  any  business 
operating  as  police  informants.  We 
are  not  an  arm  of  the  police.” 


N.Y.  Times  to  expand  national  edition  in  LA. 


The  New  York  Times  plans  to  intro¬ 
duce  its  three-section  version  of  its 
national  edition  in  the  Los  Angeles 
and  Orange  County  metro  areas  on 
Oct.  3. 

The  decision  follows  the  introduc¬ 
tion  last  April  of  the  three-section 
paper  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 


with  the  new  Living  Arts  section 
emphasizing  cultural  and  entertain¬ 
ment  news. 

Elsewhere,  the  national  edition 
consists  of  the  first  section  focusing 
on  international  and  national  news 
and  the  Times’  Business  Day  section. 

The  Times  said  circulation  in  the 


area  has  increased  to  25,000  daily 
from  about  16,700  when  the  expanded 
national  edition  was  launched.  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  has  remained  steady 
at  19,000,  the  Times  said. 

The  expansion  in  San  Francisco 
also  marked  the  first  time  advertisers 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Writer  plans  to  violate  VOA  censorship  rules 

Says  shell  publish  uncensored  article  on  allegations 
of  political  abuses  within  the  government  agency 


By  George  Garneau 

Free-lance  writer  and  part-time 
Voice  of  America  editor  Carolyn 
Weaver,  rebuffed  in  a  bid  for  court 
protection,  plans  to  violate  VOA  cen¬ 
sorship  rules  by  publishing  her  uncen¬ 
sored  article  on  allegations  of  political 
abuses  of  the  U.S.  government 
agency. 

Following  a  Washington,  D.C., 
federal  appeals  panel’s  refusal  to 
strike  down  the  VGA's  prior-review 
regulations.  Weaver’s  story  was 
scheduled  for  the  November-Decem- 
ber  issue  of  the  Columbia  Journalism 
Review,  to  be  distributed  Nov.  1. 


to  publish  and  perish,”  said  her  attor¬ 
ney,  Stephen  M.  Kohn,  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Accountability  Project,  a 
non-profit  group  helping  whistleblow¬ 
ers. 

The  article  had  been  accepted  for 
the  September-October  edition  of  the 
magazine  of  press  criticism  but  was 
held  pending  the  outcome  of  her  legal 
challenge  of  the  censorship  rules. 

Her  appeal  contended  the  rules 
were  overbroad,  violated  her  First 
Amendment  rights  to  free  speech, 
imposed  a  “chilling  effect”  on  the 
free  flow  of  information,  and  deprived 
citizens  of  information  about  their 
government. 


“The  courts  have  told  Ms.  Weaver  to  publish  and 
perish,”  said  her  attorney,  Stephen  M.  Kohn,  of  the 
Government  Accountability  Project,  a  non-profit 
group  helping  whistleblowers. 


The  panel  said  Weaver  failed  to 
prove  she  would  be  “irreparably 
harmed”  by  broadly  worded  regula¬ 
tions  requiring  thousands  of  State 
Department  and  U.S.  Information 
Agency  employees  to  submit  to  cen¬ 
sorship  outside  speeches  and  writings 
on  VOA  or  on  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Violators  face  firing. 

“The  courts  have  told  Ms.  Weaver 


The  case  was  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  first  tests  of  government  censor¬ 
ship  imposed  on  employees  who  have 
no  access  to  classified  information. 

Ruling  Sept.  9,  Circuit  Judges  Ste¬ 
phen  F.  Williams  and  David  B.  Sen- 
telle  said  Weaver  “has  not  demon¬ 
strated  the  requisite  likelihood  that  she 
will  be  irreparably  harmed,  absent  an 
injunction”  barring  enforcement  of 


the  rules.  Upholding  a  lower  court 
ruling,  they  cited  precedent  requiring 
“the  injury  must  be  certain  and 
great”  to  justify  an  injunction.  Kohn 
would  not  say  whether  the  decision 
would  be  appealed. 

“I  took  the  regulation  very  seri¬ 
ously  because  1  took  it  to  mean  I  could 
be  fired  ...  I  would  have  written  this 
article  a  year  or  two  ago  were  it  not  for 
this  rule,”  Weaver  said  in  a  telephone 
interview. 

She  said  government  employees 
had  the  right  and  even  the  obligation 
to  disclose  what  they  consider  to  be 
abuses  of  the  public  trust.  Weaver 
said  she  has  never  submitted  free¬ 
lance  work  to  VOA  censors. 

The  story  presents  evidence  of 
political  abuse,  violations  of  the  VOA 
charter,  and  “the  apparent  illegal  use 
of  VOA  programs  for  covert  activ¬ 
ity,”  court  papers  said. 

Nobody  at  VOA  has  been  disci¬ 
plined  or  fired  for  failing  to  submit 
information  for  review,  according  to 
Beth  Knisely,  a  VOA  spokesperson. 

Declining  comment  on  the  unpub¬ 
lished  story,  Knisely  said  questions 
from  Weaver  were  being  handled  like 
those  from  any  other  journalist.  She 
said  punishment  for  violating  the 
prior-review  regulations  had  not  been 
discussed.  She  said  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  censorship  regulations  applied 
to  USIA  because  some  USIA 
employees  received  classified  State 
Department  information. 


Hurricane  Gilbert  did  not  disrupt  newspaper  operations 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Newspapers  along  the  Texas  Gulf 
Coast  reported  no  damage  or  disrup¬ 
tion  of  operations  from  Hurricane  Gil¬ 
bert  and  its  aftermath  of  tornadoes. 

Hurricane  Gilbert  basically  missed 
the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  and  landed 
about  100  miles  southwest  in  Mexico. 

“The  most  adverse  thing”  for  Free¬ 
dom  Newspapers’  three  dailies  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  area  “was  mer¬ 
chants  canceling  their  ads  ahead  of 
time,”  said  Lyle  DeBolt,  publisher  of 
Freedom  Newspapers’  Valley  Morn- 


in}>  News  in  Harlingen.  As  a  senior 
publisher,  DeBolt  also  has  publishers 
of  Freedom’s  Brownsville  Herald  and 
McAllen  Monitor  reporting  to  him. 

Malls  in  the  area  were  closed 
because  of  the  approaching  hurri¬ 
cane.  DeBolt  explained.  When  the 
storm  damage  turned  out  to  be  light,  it 
was  too  late  for  merchants  to  get  their 
ads  back  in  the  newspapers.  Ironi¬ 
cally,  “Sunday  was  a  pretty  day,”  he 
added. 

The  only  problem  the  newspapers 
encountered  was  from  “blowing 
rain”  that  got  in  under  the  door  and 


damaged  a  few  rolls  of  newsprint  at 
the  Herald  and  Valley  Morning 
News,  he  said. 

McAllen  Monitor  publisher  Larry 
Wingert  said  his  newspaper  also 
moved  up  the  press  times  of  its  Friday 
and  Saturday  editions  as  a  precaution 
against  any  disruption  of  distribution 
from  the  hurricane. 

The  San  Antonio  News-Express 
encountered  “a  little  difficulty”  in 
delivering  newspapers  to  the  coast 
because  roads  had  been  closed  by  the 
state  police  in  anticipation  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Detroit  JO  A  delayed  again 

Federal  appeals  panel  issues  an  injunction  stopping  the  JOA; 
next  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Oct.  28 


By  George  Garneau 

Opponents  of  the  biggest  govern¬ 
ment-sanctioned  newspaper  monop¬ 
oly  ever  planned  have  posed  a  “seri¬ 
ous”  legal  challenge,  according  to  the 
federal  appeals  panel  that  has  halted 
the  merger  of  non-news  operations  at 
the  Detroit  News  and  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

The  decision  followed  reports  of  a 
rift  between  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  partners  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  and 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.  over  whether  to 
pursue  the  JOA  while  appeals  by  citi¬ 
zens’  groups  are  pending. 


Knight-Ridder,  owner  of  the  Free 
Press,  which  reportedly  is  losing 
$43,700  a  day,  wanted  to  start  the 
JOA  as  soon  as  possible  after  a  tem¬ 
porary  restraining  order  expired  Sept. 
17,  while  Gannett,  which  controls  the 
Detroit  Newspaper  Agency’s  man¬ 
agement  by  three  votes  to  two, 
wanted  to  wait  until  the  legal  cloud  of 
appeal  had  cleared. 

Knight-Ridder  —  without 
Gannett  —  asked  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Sept.  16  to  deny  JOA  oppo¬ 
nents’  requests  to  extend  an  earlier 
order  that  stopped  the  JOA  in  August 
just  hours  before  it  was  to  start. 

Gannett  Chairman  Allen  Neuharth, 
in  a  Free  Press  story  by  William  J. 
Mitchell,  confirmed  earlier  reports  in 
the  News  of  a  corporate  rift  but  said 
the  disagreement  on  timing  “in  no 
way  diminishes  our  interest  or  con¬ 
viction  that  a  JOA  should  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  resolution.” 

Neuharth  said  Gannett  wants  the 
JOA  to  begin  only  when  appeals  are 
settled. 

“Our  attitude  is  that  we’ve  waited 
so  damn  long  now  that  we’d  rather 
wait  until  the  thing  is  a  done  deal  and 


then  do  it,  rather  than  take  another 
step  forward  and  then  have  an  oppo¬ 
nent  or  a  judge  jerk  us  back,”  Neu¬ 
harth  asserted. 

A  three-judge  panel  made  the  point 
moot.  Finding  opponents  had  demon¬ 
strated  a  JOA  would  cause  “irrepar¬ 
able  injury,”  the  panel  on  Sept.  19 
ordered  an  indefinite  injunction 
against  the  JOA  until  “a  serious  legal 
question”  is  resolved.  It  did  not  elab¬ 
orate,  but  set  a  hearing  for  Oct.  28  and 
granted  a  motion  for  expedited  sched¬ 
uling. 

The  JOA  was  approved  in  August 
by  former  Attorney  General  Edwin 


Meese  III,  who  overruled  recommen¬ 
dations  of  his  staff  and  an  administra¬ 
tive  law  judge  to  find  the  Free  Press  a 
“failing  newspaper”  under  the  News¬ 
paper  Preservation  Act  of  1970.  The 
law  is  designed  to  preserve  news 
voices  by  allowing  money-losing 
newspapers  to  combine  administra¬ 
tive,  advertising  and  production  oper¬ 
ations  with  their  competitor  — 
creating  a  market  monopoly  while 
keeping  two,  competitive  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Knight-Ridder  has  voted  to  close 
the  Free  Press  if  the  JOA  is  denied 
because  of  continuing  losses. 

The  JOA  was  stopped  less  than  five 
hours  before  it  was  scheduled  to  begin 
Aug.  15  when  a  federal  judge  in 
Washington  granted  an  injunction  at 
the  request  of  Public  Citizen,  founded 
by  consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader, 
and  Michigan  Citizens  for  an  Inde¬ 
pendent  Press,  a  committee  of  over 
500  employees,  readers  and  advertis¬ 
ers. 

The  appeal  claimed  Meese’s  deci¬ 
sion  was  flawed  because  the  Free 
Press  did  not  qualify  as  a  failing  news¬ 
paper,  among  other  arguments.  The 
JOA  would  result  in  higher  prices  and 


diminished  quality,  it  said. 

The  appeal  was  denied  by  another 
federal  judge  who  ruled  Meese  acted 
within  his  authority. 

Knight-Ridder,  to  support  immedi¬ 
ate  JOA  implementation,  submitted 
an  affidavit  by  psychologist  Thomas 
D.  Francek,  who  said  two-and-one- 
half  years  of  uncertainty  had  caused 
“great  stress”  to  employees  at  both 
papers,  confusion  about  marriage  and 
homes,  and  has  contributed  to  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  and  domestic  vio¬ 
lence. 

Hostage  trial 
starts  this  week 

The  trial  of  two  American  Indian 
activists  who  held  17  people  hostage 
last  winter  at  the  offices  of  a  North 
Carolina  weekly  is  scheduled  to  start 
Sept.  26  in  Raleigh. 

Timothy  Jacobs  and  Eddie  Hatcher 
invaded  the  offices  of  The  Roheso- 
nian  in  Lumberton  on  Feb.  1  to  pro¬ 
test  the  death  of  a  black  inmate  and 
the  treatment  of  minorities  in  general 
in  Robeson  County.  They  held  17 
people  hostage,  including  several 
newspaper  employees. 

The  men  released  10  hostages 
within  the  first  few  hours  of  the  ordeal 
and  then  let  the  remaining  seven  go 
after  being  assured  they  would  be 
taken  to  a  jail  outside  Robeson 
County  and  receiving  a  promise  from 
the  governor  that  the  black  inmate’s 
death  would  be  investigated. 

The  men  were  later  released  on 
bail.  When  they  were  ordered  to  turn 
themselves  in  on  Aug.  31,  as  the  trial 
date  approached,  Jacobs  complied, 
but  Hatcher  attempted  to  flee. 

Hatcher  was  arrested  Sept.  19. 

Gwinnett  abolishes 
rate  differentials 

The  Gwinnett  (Ga.)  Daily  News  has 
abolished  all  rate  differentials  for 
retail  and  national  advertisers. 

The  New  York  Times  Company- 
owned  newspaper  now  offers  one  set 
of  display  ROP  rates. 


The  decision  foiiowed  reports  of  a  rift  between  joint 
operating  agreement  partners  Gannett  Co.  inc.  and 
Knight-Ridder  inc.  over  whether  to  pursue  the  JOA 
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Roving  reporters 

The  Charles  Kuralts  of  newspapering 


By  Diana  Coleman  Ball 

When  reporter  Mike  Thoele, 
crossing  Oregon's  Yaquina  Bay 
Bridge  one  December  day,  noticed 
ironworkers  descending  to  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  bridge  on  single-cable  mini 
scaffolds  (spiders),  he  began  laying 
mental  groundwork  for  a  future  story 
on  bridge  riveters. 

On  a  rainy,  windy  day  shortly 
before  Christmas,  Thoele,  46,  and 
photographer  Dan  Root  strapped  on 
waist  belts  with  four-foot  nylon  safety 
lines  and  snapped  themselves  to  steel 
cables  threaded  through  the  Yaquina 
Bay  Bridge.  Thoele  had  secured  per¬ 
mission  from  the  contractor  and 
arranged  a  special  insurance  binder 
for  “hazardous  newspaper  duty." 

The  duo  joined  ironworkers  for 
four  hours  of  sidling,  gripping  and 
jockeying  spiders  150  feet  above  the 
chilly  white-capped  bay.  They 
observed,  interviewed,  photo¬ 
graphed.  They  rooted  for  the  iron¬ 
worker  volunteers  who  set  rigging 
atop  the  bridge's  arched  spans  for  the 
obligatory  ironworkers'  Christmas 
tree  —  with  an  ornament  "from 
every  barmaid  in  the  town  of  New¬ 
port,"  and  Thoele  produced  an  article 
that  allowed  readers  to  experience  his 
thrills  vicariously. 

Thoele  typifies  an  oddball  category 
of  American  journalist.  He  is  a  roving 
reporter  for  a  daily  newspaper  and  his 
job  category  is  a  small  one  —  esti¬ 
mates  range  from  a  dozen  to  40 
nationwide.  He  creates  his  own 
assignments,  writing  three  features  a 
week  under  the  “Northwest  Journal" 
logo.  No  editor  dictates  assignments, 
monitors  his  whereabouts,  or  even 
extensively  edits  his  copy. 

Thoele's  “beat."  loosely  defined 
as  Oregon,  may  consist  of  logger  bars 
in  Cascade  Mountain  timber  towns, 
hospital  operating  rooms,  isolated 
ranches,  or  ships  at  anchor  in  the 
coastal  port  town  of  Coos  Bay. 

Roving  reporters  are  employed  by 
dailies  to  get  the  stories  of  non-news¬ 
makers.  examine  large  issues,  bring 
up  the  small  ones  that  might  other¬ 
wise  be  ignored,  and  give  newspapers 


(Coleman  Ball  is  a  Eugene,  Ore.- 
based  free-lance  writer.) 


a  personality  attractive  to  readers. 

“Roving  reporters  are  in  the 
Charles  Kuralt  model,"  says  Thoele. 
“Newspapers  use  experienced  writ¬ 
ers,  setting  them  free  from  normal 
duties  so  they  can  focus  on  people  and 
situations  that  usually  don't  get  in  the 
news.  They  take  a  look  at  the  side 
story.  If  an  event  is  in  the  news  —  a 
murder  or  a  mill  closing  —  they  see 
how  it  shakes  out  in  the  lives  of  indivi¬ 
duals." 

John  McCormick.  38.  Chicago 
bureau  chief  for  Newsweek  magazine, 
roved  for  the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Tele- 
firuph  Herald  for  three  years.  An 
example  of  the  type  of  “side"  stories 
he  enjoyed  doing  is: 

“Somebody  tossed  a  press  release 
on  my  desk  from,  of  all  things,  a 
blacksmith.  This  is  a  guy  in  a  town  of 
maybe  300.  He  was  starting  a  modern- 
day  blacksmith  shop.  My  God.  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  doesn't  send  out  any 
classier  press  releases  than  this  black¬ 
smith. 


“1  had  a  friend  who  lived  near  that 
town.  He  told  me  that  there  was  also 
an  old  blacksmith  who  had  been  there 
for  about  50  years.  That  presented  me 
with  two  options:  1  could  do  the  cute 
new  blacksmith  story,  or.  I  could  go 
down  and  find  the  other  guy  in  the 
dark  little  shop  on  the  other  hill  in 
town,  looking  half  bitterly  and  half 
nervously  across  at  his  35-year-old 
rival  in  the  trade. 

“To  me.  the  latter  was  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  go,  and  that  was  the  story  1 
did,  but  99  out  of  UK)  editors  would 
want  the  story  about  the  new  guy." 

Westerners  subscribe 
In  the  West,  new  spapers  appear  to 
be  in  the  midst  of  a  trend  to  add  roving 
reporters.  Both  the  Los  Aitf’eles 
Times  and  the  San  Franeisco  Clironi- 
ele  have  recently  done  so.  While 
Thoele's  topics  are  largely  side  sto¬ 
ries  and  personality  profiles,  some 


roving  reporters  are  free  to  travel 
extensively  and  tackle  any  topic. 

David  Lamb,  48.  is  a  rover  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  He  considers  his 
paper  “far  ahead  of  daily  newspapers 
in  the  concept,"  thanks  to  editor  Wil¬ 
liam  Thomas,  whose  philosophy  that 
newspapers  need  to  develop  new 
approaches  in  this  television-news 
age  led  to  the  Times  employing  six 
roving  reporters. 

With  the  official  title  of  national 
correspondent.  Lamb,  a  former  UPl 
Vietnam  correspondent  and  Africa 
and  Australia  correspondent  for  the 
Times,  now  roams  the  West  in  search 
of  his  “uncategorizable  mishmash" 
of  self-generated  stories. 

Whether  invoking  memories  of 
Steinbeck.  Kcrouac.  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  West  by  retracing  old 
Route  66  through  Arizona  during  a 
three-week  stint  in  his  car;  reintro¬ 
ducing  famous  Boston  and  Milwau¬ 
kee  southpaw  Warren  Spahn.  retired 
and  living  on  an  Oklahoma  ranch  at 


65.  or  relating  his  findings  after  two 
weeks  in  Alaska  researching  the 
recent  economic  downturn.  Lamb  is 
free  to  write  what  interests  him. 

Lamb's  features  interest  readers, 
too.  They  are  often  chosen  from 
among  other  staff  articles  for  the 
coveted  front-page  daily  feature  posi¬ 
tion.  which  Lamb  says  has  become 
the  most-read  column  in  the  paper, 
“.lust  folks” 

Dave  Johnson's  roving  is  limited  to 
his  paper's  circulation  area.  In  John¬ 
son's  case,  that  means  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  mostly  rural  northern 
Idaho  and  eastern  Washington,  where 
Johnson  often  puts  in  16-hour  days  — 
six  of  those  hours  driving. 

Johnson,  40,  developed  his  feature 
writing  while  working  for  the  Moseow 
hlahoniau,  where  he  also  came  up 
with  the  ultimate  idea  for  getting  aver¬ 
age  people  into  the  news  —  why  not 


Thoele’s  “beat,”  loosely  defined  as  Oregon,  may 
consist  of  logger  bars  in  Cascade  Mountain  timber 
towns,  hospital  operating  rooms,  isolated  ranches,  or 
ships  at  anchor  in  the  coastal  port  town  of  Coos  Bay. 
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interview  people  randomly  from  cir¬ 
culation  area  phone  books  and  put 
their  stories  on  the  front  page  of  the 
paper?  His  editors  wouldn't  buy  it. 

Johnson,  a  fan  of  Charles  Kuralt’s 
“On  the  Road,”  was  able  to  get 
Kuralt  himself  to  put  a  stamp  of 
approval  on  his  idea.  By  then.  Jay 
Shelledy  had  hired  Johnson  to  write 
features  for  the  Lewiston  (Idaho) 
Morning  Tribune.  At  the  Edward  R. 
Murrow  Symposium  at  Washington 
State  University,  Johnson  mentioned 
his  “Everybody  Has  a  Story”  idea  to 
Kuralt,  who  liked  it. 

That  was  all  it  took.  For  five  years 
now,  “Everybody  Has  a  Story”  has 
run  on  the  Tribune’s  front  page  as  a 
Saturday  feature  and  part  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  effort  to  get  average  people 
into  the  paper.  Usually  it  is  an  upbeat 
feature  but,  Johnson  says,  the  column 
has  touched  on  such  topics  as  child 
abuse,  Alzheimer’s  disease  and  sex- 
change  operations. 

Once  a  week,  Johnson  calls  phone 
numbers  from  a  list  supplied  by  Tri¬ 
bune  secretaries,  who  have  selected 
names  at  random  from  phone  books 
of  the  areas  Johnson  plans  to  visit. 
Johnson  identifies  himself  and  asks  if 
they  might  like  to  have  their  stories  in 
the  news. 

Rovers’  traits 

Johnson’s  ability  to  get  people  to 
tell  their  stories  for  the  cover  of  the 
Tribune,  Lamb’s  footloose  quest  for 
Americana,  and  Thoele’s  craving  for 
involved  reporting  illustrate  traits 
that  characterize  roving  reporters. 

Thoele  and  Johnson  share  similari¬ 
ties  far  beyond  the  apparent  ste¬ 
reotypes  of  the  roving  reporters  inter¬ 
viewed  for  this  article  —  i.e.,  males 
in  their  forties  with  established 
reporting  careers.  Both  followed  their 
wanderlust  west,  where  they  eventu¬ 
ally  built  lodge-style  log  homes  on 
wooded  rural  properties  where  they 
and  their  wives  juggle  raising  families 
and  assorted  animals. 

Thoele  and  Johnson  interact  with 
their  newspapers  largely  by  means  of 
computer  linkups,  with  occasional 
forays  “to  town”  to  catch  up  on 
newsroom  talk.  Their  romantic 
natures  are  satisfied  by  stepping  into 
others’  shoes,  reliving  historical 
tales,  spinning  yarns  that  obviously 
fascinate  them  as  much  as  their  read¬ 
ers. 

Thoele  says  that  the  person  for  the 
rover  job  is  an  independent  self¬ 
starter  who  doesn’t  crave  social  lime¬ 
light,  writes  for  writing’s  sake,  and 
likes  the  feel  of  a  steering  wheel. 

Jim  Carrier,  44,  likes  the  feel  of  the 
wheel.  As  the  Denver  Post's  roving 
reporter.  Carrier  regularly  bounces 
out  of  Denver  in  his  Post-supplied 


jeep,  seeking  stories  that  “bring  the 
flavor  of  the  intermountain  West  to 
urban  readers” 

Carrier’s  first  jeep,  with  “Rocky 
Mountain  Ranger”  emblazoned  on  its 
doors,  was  retired  after  100,000  miles. 
He  spends  two  weeks  out  of  four  on 
the  road. 

Like  Thoele  and  Johnson,  Carrier 
headed  west  to  write,  in  his  case  from 
New  York  via  South  Dakota.  He 
admits  to  childlike  curiosity  and  an 
obsession  with  the  mythology  of  the 
West.  He  writes  about  whatever 
interests  him,  from  racism  to  nature 
to  Indian  affairs. 

“1  think  if  there’s  one  kind  of  piece 
I  like  to  do  most,  it’s  to  find  an  indi¬ 
vidual  whose  story  represents  a 
greater  trend  or  problem. 

“You  have  to  like  people  and 
really,  truly  care  about  them,  even  if 
you  don’t  agree  with  them  or  how 
they’re  operating  a  place  or  what 
they’re  doing  to  the  land.  The  ability 
to  do  that  sets  us  apart  from  reporters 
who  work  from  leads  or  on  regular 
beats,”  Carrier  believes. 


Two  unusual  Rocky  Mountain 
Ranger  projects  resulted  in  books  by 
Carrier.  While  writing  “Letters  From 
Yellowstone”  for  the  Denver  Post,  he 
spent  three  summer  months  and 
December  in  Y ellowstone  Park,  inter¬ 
viewing  visitors  and  observing  pre¬ 
mier  natural  attractions.  Later,  he 
traveled  the  length  of  the  Colorado 
River  on  snowshoes,  skis  and  in  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  boats  —  another  sum- 
merlong  writing  trek. 

Readers  want  stories 

Jim  Bledsoe,  47,  a  21-year  roving 
veteran  currently  featured  in  the 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  and  Rec¬ 
ord,  believes  that  people  want  to  read 
more  than  “little  bits  of  so-called 
objective  reporting  like  you  find  in 
USA  Today." 

“They  want  to  feel  something. 
They  want  to  read  stories.”  To  give 
them  stories,  Bledsoe  spent  five 
months  driving  the  length  of  U.S. 
Highway  64,  the  longest  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  recently  pedaled  the  470-mile 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  on  a  bicycle  he 
purchased  last  fall. 

“No  way  was  I  ready,”  he  has 
noted  with  a  laugh,  “but  I  went  any¬ 
way.” 


The  teaming  of  readers  who  want  to 
follow  stories  about  romantic  indivi¬ 
duals  who  fill  roving  reporter  slots  has 
been  successful  in  producing  a  dedi¬ 
cated  audience,  according  to  reader- 
ship  surveys  and  editors’  informal 
polls. 

One  Eugene  reader  affirmed,  “I 
seldom  read  more  than  a  paragraph  or 
two  of  the  news  stories,  but  with 
Thoele  it’s  different.  1  always  read 
every  bit  of  his  stuff.  He  consistently 
comes  up  with  fascinating  stories.” 

In  order  to  do  that,  Thoele  con¬ 
stantly  grooms  an  idea  list  of  more 
than  300  entries.  When  an  idea  pops 
up,  he  scrawls  it  on  a  scrap  of  paper. 
Stories  generate  new  stories,  job 
categories  catch  his  eye,  and  phone 
tipsters  ring  in.  Everything  goes  into 
the  folder.  Later,  Thoele  enters  his 
list  by  geographical  region  into  his 
computer  and  stores  ideas  according 
to  town  in  a  file  drawer.  Some  days 
are  spent  on  the  phone,  weeding,  nar¬ 
rowing  ideas.  When  Thoele  heads 
down  his  driveway  for  overnighters, 
he  has  targeted  and  made  appoint¬ 


ments  for  several  interviews. 

Like  other  roving  reporters,  Thoele 
views  his  job  as  the  best  one  around. 
After  putting  54,000  miles  on  his 
Honda  car  in  15  months,  he  is  still 
eager  to  hit  the  road.  With  a  thermos 
of  coffee  on  the  back  seat,  his  fuzz- 
buster  plugged  in,  a  classical  cassette 
in  the  slot,  Thoele  gooses  the  acceler¬ 
ator. 

Today  in  Oregon,  organ  transplants 
are  in  the  news  as  the  state  Legisla¬ 
ture  casts  about  for  transplant  funding 
options.  Thoele  is  headed  100  miles 
from  Eugene  to  interview  Kris  Colby, 
a  22-year-old  woman  who  received  a 
heart-lung  transplant  at  18.  His  story 
will  relate  how  the  transplant-fund 
issue  “shakes  out”  in  the  lives  of 
Colby  and  her  parents,  who  are  fast 
approaching  the  limits  of  a  S500,000 
family  insurance  plan. 

More  grants  from 
Gannett  Foundation 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has 
approved  192  grants  totaling  S9I8,339 
in  46  communities  served  by  Gannett 
Co.  interests. 


He  creates  his  own  assignments,  writing  three 
features  a  week  under  the  “Northwest  Journal”  logo. 
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WEEKLY  EDITOR 


James  Russell  Wiggins 
Ellsworth  American 
Ellsworth,  Maine 


“A  newspaper  is  a  jealous  mistress  who 
demands  time  you  never  intended  giving"  — 
James  Russell  Wiggins 


After  63  years  of  newspapering,  James  Russell  Wiggins  still  hammers  out  the 
copy  on  his  manual  typewriter.  His  formal  education  ended  with  high  school,  but 
he  holds  five  honorary  degrees  from  universities  and  colleges  in  Maine. 

(Photo  by  Tom  Riordon) 


By  Tom  Riordan 

Referring  to  84-year-old  James 
Russell  Wiggins  as  a  typical  weekly 
newspaperman  is  like  calling  Jack 
Nicklaus  a  weekend  golfer. 

Wiggins  retired  in  1968  as  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  For  the 
past  19  years,  he  has  owned  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  run  the  Ellsworth  American, 
a  thriving  Maine  weekly. 

“I  had  planned  to  toddle  along  with 
a  small  letterpress  paper,”  he  said  in  a 
recent  interview,  but  Wiggins  prob¬ 
ably  never  “toddled”  for  a  minute  in 
his  amazing  63-year  newspaper 
career. 

When  Wiggins  took  over  the 
American,  it  had  a  3,500  circulation, 
staff  of  four,  and  was  printed  on  a 
four-page,  sheet-fed  Miehle  press. 
The  weekly  was  doing  S45 ,000  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

“I  put  pages  together  and  enjoyed 
it,”  he  recalled. 

Ellsworth,  gateway  to  Acadia 
National  Park  and  Bar  Harbor,  sits  in 
burgeoning  Hancock  County,  popula¬ 
tion  44,000.  Back  in  the  1970s,  Wig¬ 
gins  saw  the  vast  potential  of  his  area. 
He  began  to  enlarge  the  American’s 
operation.  Quality  people  were  grad¬ 
ually  added  in  all  departments. 

News  coverage  was  steadily 
broadened  and  deepened.  Wiggins 
created  the  editorial  page  that  today 
rivals  most  papers  around  the  nation, 
weekly  or  daily. 

As  the  American  grew,  an  eight- 
page,  web-fed  letterpress  Duplex 
replaced  the  sheet-fed  Miehle.  The 
three  Linotypes  strained  to  keep  up 
with  the  added  copy. 

“I  couldn’t  get  repairmen  for  the 
letterpress  equipment.  That’s  what 
took  us  into  offset.  We  sort  of  crept  at 
first,  printing  at  the  Belfast  Republi¬ 
can  Journal  for  about  a  year. 

“Then  we  went  full  tilt.  We  bought 
three  units  of  Goss  Community, 
cameras  and  the  whole  works,  and  we 
began  to  print  other  weeklies.  Soon 
we  added  a  fourth  unit  to  the  press.” 

Circulation  steadily  climbed  to  the 
current  14,000.  Gross  sales  now  are 


(Riordan  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


$1.2  million.  Page  count  ranges  up  to 
60. 

American  readers  are  guaranteed 
blanket  coverage  of  news  from  the 
entire  area  —  in  governments, 
schools,  police,  weather,  farming, 
boating  and  fishing. 

“We’re  here  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Bangor  (Maine)  Daily  News.  Our 
effort  is  to  report  with  better  and 
longer  stories,  treat  subjects  more 
extensively  with  more  background. 
We  cover  meetings  very  intensively, 
sometimes  seven  or  eight  columns  on 
one  town  meeting. 

“We  put  a  lot  of  weight  on  environ¬ 
mental  stuff  and  run  a  section  of  two 
to  six  pages  on  the  waterfront,  lob- 
stering,  fishing,  the  shores. 

“We  even  sent  Arthur  Layton  [full¬ 
time  maritime  editor]  to  Australia  to 
cover  the  America’s  Cup  Race  [in 
1987  when  Dennis  Connor  brought 
the  trophy  back  to  the  USA.]” 

One  reader,  Mary  Woodman,  a 
receptionist  at  the  Ellsworth  com¬ 
puter  store  believes,  “There’s  more 
news  in  one  issue  of  the  American 


than  one  whole  week’s  Bangor  Daily 
News.” 

The  news  staff  includes  three  edi¬ 
tors,  five  reporters  and  a  full-time 
photographer.  Managing  editor  Hugh 
Bowden  and  his  assistant,  Katherine 
Heidinger,  edit  staff-written  stories, 
all  produced  on  Radio  Shack  word 
processors  and  fed  into  Compu- 
graphic  typesetters.  A  bevy  of 
talented  free-lance  writers  and  pho¬ 
tographers  flesh  out  coverage. 

The  editor’s  every-other-week 
“Fenceviewer”  personal  column 
deals  mainly  with  life  around  his 
home. 

Wiggins’  friend  of  35  years,  Walter 
Cronkite,  said  from  his  home  on 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  “Russ  is  the  fair¬ 
est  newspaperman  I’ve  ever  known. 
He  can  see  all  sides  of  an  issue.  He 
has  a  great  dedication  to  community 
responsibility  and  a  keenly  directed 
historical  perspective.  If  I  could  make 
a  cutout  in  which  to  fit  young  journal¬ 
ists,  Russ  would  be  the  model.” 

Wiggins  “discovered”  Maine  in  the 
summer  of  1952.  He  had  just  covered 
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the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  Chicago  for  the  Post.  “The  one 
with  the  fight  over  the  Texas  delega¬ 
tion,  which  sealed  the  nomination  for 
Ike,”  he  pointed  out. 

Eager  to  trade  urban  hubbub  for 
two  weeks  of  country  quiet,  Wiggins 
and  his  wife  Mabel  rented  a  cottage 
near  Ellsworth.  Before  leaving  Maine 
to  return  to  Washington,  they  bought 
the  property  and  continued  to  vaca¬ 
tion  there  for  the  next  17  years. 

He  became  a  regular  reader  of  the 
American.  He  decided  that  when  he 
retired  from  the  Post,  his  family 
would  move  to  Maine  and  he  would 
buy  and  run  the  American. 

Their  current  home  overlooks  pic¬ 
turesque  Carlton  Cove,  along  the 
Benjamin  River  in  Brooklin,  a  20-min- 
ute  drive  from  the  American  office. 

When  he  bought  the  Maine  weekly, 
Wiggins  actually  was  returning  to  the 
world  of  community  journalism.  As  a 
19-year-old,  fresh  out  of  Luverne 
High  School  in  1922,  he  got  his  first 
newspaper  job,  with  his  hometown 
weekly  Rock  County  Star. 

Three  years  later,  he  purchased  the 
Star  for  $10,000.  He  ran  this  weekly 
eight  years,  reporting,  selling  adver¬ 
tising,  setting  type,  making  up  pages, 
feeding  the  press. 

“Those  were  the  days  of  the  farm 
panic,  bankruptcies  and  the  failure  of 
every  bank  in  Rock  County,”  he  said. 

The  talents  of  the  young  Luverne 
as  editor  and  publisher  were  being 
noticed  by  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  Pio¬ 
neer-Press,  which  in  1930  offered 
Russ  a  post  as  an  editorial  writer.  He 
sold  the  Star  for  the  same  price  he  had 
paid. 

After  three  years.  Wiggins  was 
named  Dispatch  Pioneer-Press 
Washington  correspondent.  In  1939, 
he  became  managing  editor.  During 
World  War  II,  he  served  as  an  .Air 
Force  Intelligence  major,  returning  to 
be  named  editor  at  St.  Paul. 

In  1946,  Wiggins  was  hired  by  the 
New  York  Times  as  assistant  to 
publisher  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
but  the  job  responsibilities  left  Wig¬ 
gins  frustrated.  “Too  far  from  the 
news,”  he  said. 

When  the  Washington  Post  invited 
him  a  year  later  to  come  aboard  as 
managing  editor,  Wiggins  readily 
accepted.  As  he  recounted  that 
experience,  Wiggins  leaned  back  in 
his  imposing  leather  office  chair  and 
said  softly,  “I  don’t  know  if  1  made  a 
mistake  leaving  the  Times.”  After  a 
pause  he  added,  “Oh,  probably  not.” 

At  the  Post,  Wiggins  moved  stead¬ 
ily  to  the  top.  In  1955,  from  managing 
editor  to  executive  editor.  In  I960,  to 
editor  and  executive  vice  president, 
where  he  served  for  18  years  until  his 
retirement  at  65. 


Wiggins’  philosophy  of  the  newspaper  profession: 

“To  go  out  and  gather  information  that  people  would  gather  for 
themselves  if  they  had  the  time  and  talent  to  do  it.” 

Wiggins  takes  a  look  at  next  100  years: 

“No  matter  how  newspapers  are  printed,  owned,  published  and 
distributed,  let  us  hope  editors  keep  their  eyes  on  their  main  func¬ 
tion  —  the  presentation  of  the  facts  that  matter,  the  facts  that  make  up 
the  face  of  the  age.” 

Advice  to  youths  considering  a  weekly  career: 

“If  they’re  interested  primarily  in  money,  that’s  not  the  thing  for 
them  to  do,  because  they  can  make  more  in  almost  any  other  field.  But 
if  they’re  interested  in  having  a  role  in  a  community  of  which  they 
have  an  affectionate  relationship  they  may  have  rewards  that  are  more 
satisfying  then  money.” 

Role  of  the  Ellsworth  American’s  editorial  page: 

“We  carry  no  syndicated  columns  or  features  of  any  kind.  All  of  our 
columns  are  written  by  local  people,  who  have  become  known  to  our 
readership  over  the  past  20  years.  The  editorial  page  is  well  read,  1 
think  better  than  editorial  pages  of  daily  newspapers.” 

An  opinion  on  endorsing  candidates: 

“We  never  do  because  I  am  doubtful  about  how  readers  accept  the 
advice  of  newspapers.  The  endorsement  affects  very  little  the  result  of 
an  election.  People  are  more  governed  by  what  the  newspaper  is 
saying  day-by-day,  month-by-month  and  year-out  than  by  what  it’s 
saying  under  the  impetus  of  an  election  date.” 

Should  the  weekly  editor  he  a  town  leader? 

“The  paper  plays  a  leadership  role  in  the  community.  I  think  the 
editor  ought  to  confine  himself,  so  far  as  humanly  possible,  to  using  his 
own  forum.  He  has  a  chance  to  say  the  last  word  in  the  columns  of  his 
paper.  In  fairness,  he  ought  not  to  usurp  the  forum  that  others  have 
available  to  them.” 

How  about  an  editor  holding  elected  office? 

“Not  a  good  idea.  I  don’t  see  how  they  can  comment  on  events  if 
they  themselves  are  the  architects  of  a  policy  or  of  the  execution  of 
it.” 

Is  there  a  great  difference  between  daily  and  weekly? 

“Not  in  any  fundamental  way,  only  in  range  of  materials.  Odd  that 
when  you  look  back  in  files  of  country  weeklies  100  years  ago,  the  role 
was  reverse  of  what  it  is  today.  Weeklies  published  mostly  national 
and  world  news,  very  little  local  news,  which  1  think  the  early  editors 
assumed  that  their  readers  already  knew.  They  built  largely  on 
reprints  of  newspapers  in  New  York  and  Washington  and  from 
abroad.  Today,  of  course,  it’s  just  the  other  way  around.  Weeklies 
publish  little  world  or  national  or  state  news,  content  to  cover  their 
immediate  neighborhood.” 

Wiggins  opinion  on  his  political  party: 

“The  Democratic  Party  is  the  only  professional  party.  It’s  run  by 
pros.  But  [George]  McGovern  ruined  it.  He  set  out  to  wreck  it  and 
drove  out  all  the  elected  officials  from  the  convention  [of  1972  when  he 
ran  against  Richard  Nixon.]  Now  the  party’s  voice  is  strictly  from  the 
liberal  left.  1  don’t  know  if  the  Democratic  Party  can  ever  recover. 
When  the  liberal  left  speaks  out  it  just  drives  Democrats  into  the 
Republican  Party.” 

Role  of  editor  in  group-owned  papers: 

“The  editorial  discretion  of  the  various  editors  of  the  Knight-Ridder 
papers  is  a  mystery  to  me.  I  do  not  know  how  they  function.  I’m  not 
sure  I  understand  the  role  of  the  individual  editors  in  the  Gannett 
system  —  either  in  Maine  or  nationally.  The  relationship  of  the  editor 
to  the  rest  of  the  publication  is  not  clear  in  the  Newhouse  chain 
either.” 

Papers  which  Wiggins  reads  daily: 

Bangor  Daily  News;  New  York  Times;  Portland  Press-Herald; 
Washington  Post. 


Of  his  21  years  at  the  Post,  Wiggins 
said,  “The  first  four  months  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  were  the 
most  exciting.” 

A  lifelong  Democrat,  Wiggins  said. 


“FDR  was  a  great  president.  Harry 
Truman  did  a  good  job.  LBJ  started 
out  great,  getting  all  that  Civil  Rights 
legislation,  but  in  the  end  he  lost  his 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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presidency.  So  I  don’t  think  you  can 
call  him  great.” 

Wiggins  and  Johnson  were  close 
friends,  going  back  to  LBJ’s  days  as 
Senate  majority  leader.  While  presi¬ 
dent,  Johnson  asked  Wiggins  several 
times  to  become  a  part  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  but  Russ  always  refused, 
explaining  that  politics  didn’t  mix 
with  newspapering. 

Then  two  things  happened  in  early 
1968. 

Wiggins  retired  from  the  Post  and 
George  Ball  resigned  as  Johnson’s 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
Wiggins  got  a  phone  call  from  LBJ, 
“You  don’t  have  any  excuses  now. 
How  about  taking  the  UN  job?” 

Johnson’s  presidency  was  winding 
down  and  so  Russ  told  his  old  friend, 
“OK,  I’ll  do  it  until  the  end  of  your 
term.”  When  that  six-month  tour 
ended,  Wiggins  was  ready  and  eager 
to  move  to  Maine  and  once  more 
become  an  editor  —  at  an  age  most 
guys  talk  fishing,  gardening  and 
sleeping  late. 

Ask  Wiggins  what  pleases  him  most 
about  his  experiences  in  Ellsworth 
and  he  will  probably  tell  you  produc¬ 
ing  the  weekly  editorial  page. 

Each  Monday  morning  when  he 
arrives  at  his  office,  he  finds  a  scenic 
photograph  in  the  center  of  his  desk. 
Placed  there  by  either  Bowden  or 
Heininger,  the  art  may  have  been 
staff-shot  or  the  work  of  a  free-lancer. 
Always  it  is  a  bit  of  local  Down  East 
nostalgia. 

He  studies  the  print,  then  swings 
around  to  his  portable  Hermes  type¬ 
writer  and  begins  to  hammer  the  keys. 
Out  comes  a  caption  in  verse.  Thus  is 
born  the  first  element  of  that  week’s 
editorial. 

This  procedure  began  15  years  ago 
when  Russ  wrote  his  first  rhyming 
caption. 

“Sometimes  he  crosses  us  up,” 
assistant  managing  editor  Heidinger 
said.  “He’ll  write  a  poem  and  we’ll 
have  to  go  out  and  get  the  photo  to  go 
with  it.” 

As  the  morning  moves  along,  the 
editor  will  greet  a  steady  stream  of 
people,  mainly  his  editors  checking 
elements  of  the  upcoming  issue,  and 
there  are  the  phone  calls  from  read¬ 
ers. 

One  caller  reports  that  nurses  at  the 
hospital  will  not  get  salary  increases. 
This  prompts  him  to  respond,  “I  think 
that’s  a  goddamned  outrage.  It 
doesn’t  make  any  difference.  They 
[hospital  officials]  are  all  bureau- 
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crats.” 

As  he  listens,  he  rapidly  takes  notes 
in  shorthand.  Later  he  will  do  an  edi¬ 
torial  on  the  subject. 

About  11,  he  threads  a  piece  of 
yellow  copy  paper  into  the  Hermes. 
With  an  amazing  power  of  concentra¬ 
tion,  the  editor  turns  off  the  world.  He 
has  begun  to  create  his  batch  of 
weekly  editorials. 

The  walls  of  his  office  surround  him 
with  friends.  To  the  editor’s  immedi¬ 
ate  right,  his  idol  Thomas  Jefferson 
seems  to  watch  the  steady  stream  of 
sentences  forming  on  the  paper. 
Looking  on  photographically  are 
Cronkite  in  sailing  togs,  LBJ,  John  F. 
Kennedy,  Warren  Burger,  Eugene 
Meyer,  Katherine  Graham.  And  for¬ 
mer  neighbor,  E.B.  White,  shown  at 
his  portable,  writing  in  the  boathouse 
which  looks  out  on  Allen  Cove,  four 
miles  from  the  Wiggins  home. 

As  the  editor  finishes  a  page,  he 
hurriedly  glances  down  the  para¬ 
graphs.  His  writing  style  flows.  His 
typing  is  almost  letter-perfect.  There 
seldom  is  a  need  to  cross  out  or  insert. 

How  come  Wiggins  uses  a  portable 
instead  of  a  screen?  “It’s  too  late  to 
master  the  computer  stuff.” 

This  summery  day,  the  editor  cre¬ 
ates  five  editorials,  one  after  the 
other,  with  scarcely  a  reference  to 
notes.  One  comments  on  Down  East 
sailing  regattas  and  races.  Another 
points  out  that  since  so  many  summer 
celebrations  overlap,  maybe  a  coordi¬ 
nating  committee  is  needed. 

Then  he  rails  at  “bureaucratic  bun¬ 
gles  and  the  rigidity  of  regulations  in 
the  shortage  of  nurses.”  Another 
deals  with  newly  released  state  unem¬ 
ployment  figures,  which  “again 
emphasize  the  differences  between 
the  two  Maines.” 

Still  another  probably  gives  Russ 


his  most  enjoyment.  It  states  in  part, 
“The  gifted  genius  of  Mother  Nature 
has  located  this  region  in  such  a  way 
that  the  prevailing  winds  sweep  over 
the  cold  water  of  the  Gulf  and  bathe 
the  whole  area  in  cooling  breezes  that 
make  daily  life  a  delight.” 

He  later  comments,  “The  Post  has 
a  powerful  influence  on  government. 
Here  we  don’t  aspire  to  be  a  mover 
and  shaker  in  affairs  of  state  and 
national  government.”  But  certainly 
in  local  situations. 

At  lunch  that  day,  a  well-dressed 
young  businessman,  heading  for  the 
cashier  in  Oliver’s  Restaurant,  sees 
Wiggins  and  stops. 

“Hi,  Russ,  that  was  a  sensible  edi¬ 
torial  on  subdivisions.” 

The  editor  smiles  and  responds, 
“Now  we’ll  see  what  happens.” 

Later,  Wiggins  tells  his  visitor, 
“Sometimes  I  write  an  editorial  to 
inform,  sometimes  to  push  an  issue, 
and  sometimes  just  to  clean  out  my 
mind.” 

While  he  writes,  Wiggins  is  replete 
in  suit  coat,  tie  and  white  shirt  with 
French  cuffs.  “I  guess  I  never 
became  a  shirt-sleeve  editor.” 

When  he  creates  opinion  pieces  at 
home,  he  uses  a  Smith-Corona  porta¬ 
ble  he  has  owned  since  1938. 

Russ  editorializes  for  more  hydro¬ 
electric  power  plants  in  Maine  —  he 
feels  this  holds  the  greatest  hope  for 
the  future  —  and  no  more  atomic 
facilities. 

Forty  years  ago,  Wiggins  had  col¬ 
lected  a  full  set  of  writings  by  Jeffer¬ 
son,  whose  attitudes  on  the  First 
Amendment  and  press  freedom  long 
have  been  this  editor’s  guide. 

To  Wiggins,  metro  dailies  and 
small-town  weeklies  differ  mainly  in 
their  cycles,  “the  pressure  of  getting  a 
story  done  for  deadline.  The  average 
weekly  is  a  daily  turned  out  one  day  a 
week.” 

Weekly  or  daily,  J .  Russell  Wiggins 
can  sum  up  his  feelings  after  63  years 
in  one  profession:  “A  newspaper  is  a 
jealous  mistress  who  demands  time 
you  never  intended  giving.” 


Calgary  Herald  has 
new  music  section 

The  Calgary  (Alberta)  Herald  has 
launched  a  weekly  section  devoted  to 
modern  music — jazz,  folk,  country 
and  an  emphasis  on  rock  and  roll. 

“Beat”  is  an  eight-page  broadsheet 
published  on  Thursdays,  functioning 
as  that  day’s  entertainment  section 
with  updated  tv  listings  and  movie 
ads. 
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To  be  a  top  1 00  newspaper  you  need  to  be 
ahead  of  your  competition,  a  leader.  You 
have  to  be  innovative  and  set  standards 
for  the  others  to  reach  for.  You  have  to 
make  soimd  business  decisions  to  insure 
the  future  growth  of  not  only  your  news¬ 
paper  but  the  industry  as  a  whole.  That's 
why  over  70  of  the  top  1 00  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  have  already  used  our  training 
program  to  capture  millions  of  dollars  in 
new  advertising  revenue  from  the  yellow 
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pages.  But  this  program  is  not  just  for  the 
giants.  It's  been  proven  successful  at  dai¬ 
lies,  weeklies  and  shoppers  with  circula¬ 
tions  as  small  as  1 ,300.  So  you  don't  have 
to  be  a  giant  to  to  take  advantage  of  our 
training.  You  just  have  to  take  "A  Closer 
Look  at  Yellow  Pages  Advertising*’  for 
yourself  and  see  how  over  450  newspapers 
have  used  our  techniques  to  substantially 
increase  revenues  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Three  senior  editors  have  been 
appointed  at  the  New  York  Times  in 
an  announcement  by  Max  Frankel, 
executive  editor. 

Richard  Flaste,  science  and 
health  editor,  will  be  deputy  editor  of 
The  Times  Magazine,  and  Flaste’s 
former  deputy  Erik  Eckholm, 
moves  to  science  and  health  editor. 
His  deputy  will  be  Philip  M.  Boffey, 
formerly  science  correspondent  in  the 
Washington  bureau. 

Flaste  will  report  to  Ja.mes  L. 
Greenfield,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times,  who  also  is  editor  of 
the  magazine.  Flaste,  who  joined  the 
paper  as  a  clerk  in  1962,  has  been  a 
reporter  on  family  issues  and  wrote 
the  Parents/Children  column  and  later 
was  an  assistant  editor  in  the  style 
department  and  served  nine  years  in 
the  science  department. 

Eckholm  joined  the  Times  as  a 
reporter  in  1985  writing  on  scientific 
and  medical  issues.  He  is  a  former 
managing  editor  of  Natural  History 
magazine  and  in  1979-80  was  on  the 
policy  planning  staff  of  the  State 
Department. 

Boffey,  a  reporter  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  Times  for  1 1  years,  was 
president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Science  Writers  in  1984-86.  His 
newspaper  experience  includes  the 
Wilmington  Morning  News,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

*  ♦  * 

Dennis  McCulley  has  been 
appointed  graphics  director  of  The 
Record,  Hackensack,  N.J.  In  his  new 
position,  McCulley  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  art  and  photo  departments 
as  well  as  overall  design  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

McCulley  was  features  art  director 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News  from 
1965  until  1987  when  lie  joined  The 
Record  as  graphics  editor.  He  is  a 


graduate  of  the  Pan  American  Art 
School,  New  York  City,  and  has 
served  in  the  Army  as  a  communica¬ 
tions  specialist. 

*  *  * 

Robert  H.  Musselman  Jr.,  senior 
group  vice  president  of  Cox  Newspa¬ 
pers,  has  been  named  president  of 
Trader  Publications  Inc.,  Clearwater, 
Fla.  Cox  recently  acquired  Trader 
from  publisher  Stuart  Arnold. 

Musselman  assumes  day-by-day 
operational  responsibility  for  the 
publications,  and  Arnold  will  retain 
the  publisher’s  title  and  advise  on 
policy  and  business  strategy. 

Also,  Lou  Tarasi,  formerly 
national  sales  manager  at  Trader,  has 
been  promoted  to  vice  president  and 
general  manager.  His  wife,  Ginny,  is 
assistant  publisher. 

:|c  4c  :|c 

Ellen  Leifeld,  city  editor  of  the 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  has 
been  promoted  to  managing  editor 
and  will  help  oversee  the  general 
news  operation. 

Also,  Jennifer  Carroll,  subur¬ 
ban/regional  editor,  has  been  named 
to  Leifeld’s  former  position. 

Prior  to  becoming  city  editor  of  the 
Gannett  newspaper  in  December 


1986,  Leifeld  had  worked  at  newspa¬ 
pers  in  California  and  Nebraska  in 
reporting,  editing  and  management 
positions  and  at  USA  Today. 

Carroll  joined  the  Journal  staff  as  a 
reporter  in  1984.  She  had  reported  for 
the  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald 
and  also  USA  Today. 

*  *  !|e 

Sybil  McLain,  who  has  worked  for 
the  past  four  years  at  United  Press 
International  in  Nashville,  will  leave 
Oct.  14  for  Switzerland  on  a  1988-89 
Rotary  Foundation  Journalism  Scho¬ 
larship. 

She  will  study  political  science  at 
the  Graduate  Institute  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Studies  in  Geneva  for  nine 
months  before  returning  to  Nashville. 

!|<  *  * 

Berl  N.  Schwartz,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel, 
will  assume  the  position  of  executive 
editor  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Daily  Record 
on  Oct.  3. 

He  succeeds  Sam  Fosdick,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  since  1981.  Fosdick  has 
been  promoted  to  director  of  editorial 
development  for  the  Buckner  News 
Alliance,  parent  company  of  the  Daily 
Record,  and  will  be  headquartered  in 
York. 

Schwartz  has  been  managing  editor 
of  the  Knoxville  paper  since  1985  and 
earlier  was  a  reporter  and  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Louisville 
Times  and  has  held  management  posi¬ 
tions  for  Scripps  Howard  News  Ser¬ 
vice  in  Washington. 

*  *  * 

Nancy  Coleman  has  been 
appointed  regional  manager  in  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  circulation 
department,  responsible  for  the  areas 
of  Bristol,  New  Britain,  Newington, 
Southington  and  Wethersfield. 

Coleman  most  recently  had  been 
subscriber  service  center  manager  for 
the  newspaper. 
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David  Weaver  has  been  named  the 
first  Roy  W.  Howard  Professor  for 
Research  effective  with  the  fall  school 
term  at  Indiana  University’s  School 
of  Journalism.  He  has  been  on  the 
journalism  faculty  since  1974  and  a 
full  professor  since  1983  and  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Media  Research  for 
10  years. 

Weaver  will  teach  and  research  as 
well  as  direct  the  Roy  W.  Howard 
Archive  at  the  university  in  Bloom¬ 
ington. 

Jack  R.  Howard,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Scripps  Howard  Broadcast¬ 
ing  and  retired  president  of  Scripps 
Howard,  and  his  sister,  Jane  How¬ 
ard  Perkins,  established  the  endow¬ 
ment  in  1986  in  honor  of  their  father. 

Naoma  Lowensohn,  Roy  How¬ 
ard’s  secretary  and  a  lifetime  trustee 
of  the  Scripps  Howard  Foundation, 
managed  the  endowment  campaign. 

*  *  * 

Cranston  Williams  Jr.  retired 
Sept.  1  as  business  manager  and  trea- 
surer  of  Times-World  Corp., 
publisher  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 
&  World-News. 

He  has  been  succeeded  as  treasurer 
by  Carl  L.  Wright,  company  con¬ 
troller  since  1980.  The  new  controller 
is  Lee  Clark,  formerly  a  senior 
accountant  at  Brown  Edwards  &  Co. 
They  are  certified  public  accountants. 

Williams  worked  for  the  newspaper 
36  years,  starting  as  assistant  to  the 
general  manager.  His  father,  Cran¬ 
ston  Williams  Sr.,  was  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  1924-39  and 
general  manager  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
from  1939  until  he  retired  in  1960. 

4c  :|c  :|c 

Edmund  Midura,  former  chief  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  features 
copy  desk  and  now  on  the  faculty  of 
Towson  State  University,  Towson, 
Md.,  will  teach  journalism  at  Sung 
Kyun  Kwan  University  in  Seoul, 
South  Korea,  this  fall  under  an 
exchange  program  sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency. 

*  *  * 

Michael  R.  Lennon  is  the  newly 
appointed  corporate  vice  president  of 
Worrell  Enterprises  of  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va.  He  will  direct  the  com¬ 
pany’s  newspaper  operations  in  Flor¬ 
ida. 

Lennon  first  joined  Worrell  in  1979 
in  his  home  town  of  Rockford,  Ill.  and 
his  posts  have  included  being  general 
manager  of  the  Bluefield  (W.Va.) 
Daily  Telegraph  and  publisher  of  the 
El  Paso  (Texas)  Shopping  Guide  and 
television  general  management. 


Former  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Sunday  editor  John  J.  Murphy  is 
now  executive  editor  of  The  Gazette 
Newspapers  in  Maryland,  in  charge 
of  the  news  operations  of  the  190,300- 
circulation  eight-newspaper  group. 
All  of  the  Gazettes  excepting  Mt. 
Airy  are  located  in  Montgomery 
County. 

Murphy  worked  as  a  reporter  and 
editor  with  the  Plain  Dealer  for  19 
years  and  spent  the  last  seven  in 
charge  of  the  Sunday  edition. 

4<  4<  4c 

At  the  Nashville  Banner,  Tony 
Kessler  has  been  named  managing 
editor  and  Elise  McMillan  counsel 
and  executive  vice  president  for 
administration. 

Also,  executive  vice  president 
Jack  Gunter  takes  on  the  additional 
role  of  director  of  the  community 
affairs  department.  He  also  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  marketing  and  sales  duties. 

Kessler  joined  the  Banner  in  1984 
as  assistant  editor  and  moved  up  the 
managerial  ranks  to  deputy  managing 
editor  in  June.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Columbia  (Tenn.)  Daily  Herald 
before  joining  the  Banner. 

McMillan,  managing  editor  since 
1986,  will  represent  the  Banner  in  a 
capital  improvements  program  that 
includes  construction  of  new  editorial 
offices  and  also  will  be  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  legal  representative. 

4c  4c  4c 

Frank  Rizzo,  a  six-year  veteran  of 
the  Hartford  Courant's  features 
department,  is  now  general  assign¬ 
ment  entertainment  writer;  and 
Roger  Catlin,  news  staff  reporter, 
was  assigned  to  coverage  of  the  pop/ 
rock  music  beat,  replacing  Rizzo. 

Rizzo  joined  the  Courant  in  1982 
from  entertainment  writer  for  the 
New  Haven  Journal  Courier/Regis¬ 
ter.  Catlin,  with  the  newspaper  for 
two  years,  previously  was  an  enter¬ 
tainment  and  magazine  writer  for  the 
Omaha  World  Herald. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 

Frank  Quine,  a  former  director  of 
the  American  Press  Institute  in 
Reston,  Va.,  is  newly  appointed 
director  of  development  for  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park.  He  also  will 
serve  as  vice  president  of  the 
Washington  Journalism  Review  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  school. 

At  the  review,  Quine  currently  will 
concentrate  on  a  fund-raising  drive 
aimed  at  establising  a  permanent 
endowment.  Most  recently,  he  has 
been  a  consultant  on  media  projects 
for  Sterling  Institute  in  McLean,  Va. 

4c  4c  4c 

James  H.  Boyd  Jr.  has  moved  to 
circulation  director  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette  from 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspapers 
where  he  was  circulation  director  for 
three  years.  Prior  to  Fort  Wayne,  he 
was  in  circulation  management  at 
papers  in  North  Carolina  and  Geor¬ 
gia. 

Boyd  succeeds  Richard  J.  Lakus, 
who  joined  the  Patriot  Ledger, 
Quincy,  Mass. 

4c  4c  4c 

Kent  W.  Cockson,  formerly  Flor¬ 
ida  editor  for  Gannett  News  Service 
in  Melbourne,  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Gannett’s  Gainesville 
(Ga.)  Times. 

A  Vietnam  War  veteran  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
School  of  Journalism,  he  served  as 
executive  editor  of  the  Pensacola 
(Fla.)  News  Journal  for  eight  years. 

Cockson  succeeded  Mike  Con¬ 
nell,  who  resigned  to  become  editor 
of  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald.  Also  at  the  Times,  Larry  Simms 
was  named  circulation  director.  He 
was  home  delivery  manager  of  the 
Gannett’s  Monroe  (La.)  News-Star- 
World. 
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Clinton  Smith  Barber,  63,  writer 
and  copy  editor  at  the  Deseret  News, 
Salt  Lake  City,  died  Aug.  14.  He  was 
selected  last  year  as  religion  writer 
but  suffered  a  heart  attack  in  March 
and  with  other  medical  complications 
was  not  able  to  return  to  work. 

*  *  ♦ 

Thomas  B.  Dorsey,  60,  former 
director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service,  died 
Aug.  17  after  suffering  a  heart  attack. 
Since  leaving  the  Times-Post  service 
in  1977,  he  had  headed  his  company, 
Dorsey  Communications  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles. 

Prior  to  the  Times  syndicate  and 
news  service  he  had  worked  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate, 
Newsday  and  Knight  News  Service. 
*  *  * 

Daniel  F.  Gilmore,  66,  United 
Press  International  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  for  more  than  40  years,  died 
Aug.  7  of  emphysema  in  a  Washing¬ 
ton  hospital. 

He  began  as  a  copyboy  for  the 
Associated  Press  and  Time  magazine, 
and  joined  the  then-United  Press  in 
1941 .  He  left  tojoined  the  Air  Force  in 
World  War  II  and  was  shot  down  and 
wounded  in  action  over  Europe  and 
imprisoned  by  the  Nazis  for  a  year. 

After  the  war  Gilmore  served  in 
bureaus  in  London,  Rome,  Vienna, 
Frankfurt  and  Hong  Kong  and  was 
UPl  European  news  editor  in  1962-72. 
As  Asian  division  chief,  he  directed 
coverage  of  the  Vietnam  War  for  a 
year  and  then  until  his  retirement  in 
1987  worked  in  Washington  heading 
the  news  agency’s  national  security 
affairs  team.  Most  recently  Gilmore 
was  senior  correspondent  for  Matur¬ 
ity  News  Service. 

*  *  * 

Elsie  Zenowitz  Gregory,  83, 
longtime  Connecticut  newspaper 
writer,  died  Aug.  15  in  Colchester, 


Conn.  She  covered  Colchester  for  the 
Hartford  Courant  for  20  years  and 
also  wrote  for  The  Day,  New  London, 
and  the  late  Hartford  Times. 

*  *  * 

Jared  How,  76,  former  publisher 
and  president  of  the  Mankato  (Minn.) 
Free  Press  and  owner  of  several 
weekly  newpapers,  died  Aug.  12  of 
cancer. 

How  became  Free  Press  publisher 
and  vice  president  in  1956,  and  in 
1962,  also  president.  He  remained 
president  until  1981  and  publisher 
until  the  next  year  and  was  then  chair¬ 
man,  consultant  and  acquisition 
adviser  until  his  death. 

Earlier  in  his  Free  Press  career. 
How  had  been  city  editor  and  then 
manager  of  the  printing  division. 

:(c  sk 

Charles  S,  Karmosky,  69,  who 
retired  as  sports  editor  of  the  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  in  1983,  died 
in  a  Newport  News  hospital  on  Aug. 
16. 

He  started  his  career  at  the  newspa¬ 
per  in  1945  in  the  Hampton  bureau 
and  became  the  one-man  sports  staff 
in  1948  and  built  the  department  to 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  state.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  honors  court  of  the 
Virginia  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  and 
president  of  the  Southern  Conference 
Sports  Writers  Association. 

*  *  * 

Charles  W.  McEleresh,  87,  art 
director  for  the  former  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  died  Aug.  14  at  the 
Wayne  (Pa.)  Nursing  Home. 

He  joined  the  Baltimore  Sun  as  an 
artist  and  moved  to  the  Bulletin  in 
1920  and  retired  as  art  director  in 
1965. 

}{(  sic 

Herb  Michelson,  57,  an  author 
and  special  writer  for  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack 
Aug.  12  while  working  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  San  Francisco  office. 

He  had  been  with  the  Oakland 


(Calif.)  Tribune  and  the  Akron  Bea¬ 
con-Journal  before  joining  the  Bee 
and  was  a  producer  and  assistant 
news  director  in  San  Francisco  televi¬ 
sion.  Michelson  was  author  of  six 
nonfiction  books,  mostly  on  sports. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Ogren,  64,  died  in  Green¬ 
field,  Mass.,  on  Aug.  19. 

Most  recently  information  special¬ 
ist  and  editor  of  The  Good  Life,  a 
monthly  publication,  for  Franklin 
County  Home  Care  Corp.,  he  previ¬ 
ously  had  been  managing  editor  of  the 
Los  Alamos  (N.M.)  Monitor,  a  copy 
editor  for  the  Greenfield  Recorder- 
Gazette,  and  on  the  Greenfield 
bureau  staff  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union,  among  media  ties. 

*  *  * 

William  M.  Rimmel,  90,  a  retired 
assistant  city  editor  and  columnist  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  died  of 
pneumonia  July  7  at  North  Hills  Pas- 
savant  Hospital,  Pittsburgh. 

Rimmel  worked  for  the  Post- 
Gazette  and  its  forerunner,  the 
Gazette-Times,  starting  as  a  copyboy 
for  the  latter  paper  at  age  10  in  1908. 
^  ^  ^ 

Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns,  94,  jour¬ 
nalist,  screenwriter  and  author,  died 
Aug.  10  in  Arroyo  Grande,  Calif.  She 
received  The  Medal  of  Freedom  from 
President  Nixon  in  1970. 

William  Randolph  Hears!  hired  St. 
Johns  as  a  reporter  for  his  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  in  1913  and  the  next 
year  she  moved  to  Hearst’s  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner.  She  also 
worked  for  the  Chicago  American 
and  the  Hearst-owned  International 
News  Service  over  the  years. 

St.  Johns  wrote  for  the  screen, 
including  scripts  for  the  western  star 
Tom  Mix  and  short  stories  and  serials 
for  a  number  of  major  magazines.  Her 
articles  for  Photoplay  magazine 
brought  her  the  title  of  “Mother  Con¬ 
fessor  of  Hollywood.” 

She  also  taught  at  a  number  of  uni¬ 
versities. 

nt  *  * 

George  Woods,  62,  children’s 
book  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  for 
21  years,  died  Aug.  11  of  lung  cancer 
at  Englewood  (N.J.)  Hospital. 

Woods  was  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  Large  Type  Weekly  at  his 
death.  He  had  joined  the  staff  as  a 
copyboy  at  the  end  of  1951  and 
became  news  clerk  and  news  assis¬ 
tant  and  then  a  copy  editor  in  the 
Sunday  Book  Review. 

He  was  author  of  two  novels  and  a 
contributor  on  children’s  literature  to 
the  Encyclopedia  Americana  Year¬ 
book. 


LEE  DIRKS  &  ASSOCIATES 

We  specialize  in  assisting 
owners  in  exploring, 
negotiating,  and 
consummating  the  sale 
of  their  daily  newspapers 
or  their  daily  or  non-daily 
newspaper  groups. 

Lee  E.  Dirks 

Suite  210  255  E.  Brown  St.  Birmingham,  Michigan  48011 
313-646-4230 


Owen  Van  Essen 
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Quality  is  just  the  beginning,  U.S.  paper  looking  and  feeling  as  fresh 
Inks  go  far  beyond  pure,  full-  as  it  should.  Add  all  of  this  together 

strength  pigments.  Far  beyond  the  and  you've  added  new  power  to 

highest  quality  vehicle  components,  your  newspaper. 

Each  U.S.  Ink  is  a  one-of-a-kind  y  3  |n|<  Power  is  available  in 
formulation,  a  unique  compound  virtually  any  formulation  ranging 
created  especially  for  the  newsprint  from  petroleum  to  soybean  oil 
and  press  on  which  it  is  to  run.  bases.  Matched  to  your  newsprint 
The  result  is  U.S.  Ink  Power.  Colors  and  press.  To  maintain  any  running 
are  fresher,  cleaner,  more  brilliant.  characteristics.  To  meet  any 
Halftones  are  snappier,  brighter-  environmental  or  toxicological 

looking.  Type  is  crisper,  more  criteria.  Whether  you  need  the 

readable.  Rules  are  sharper.  Tint  recently-introduced  ANPA-AAAA 
blocks  are  smoother,  more  uniform.  AdPro  or  AD-LITHO  Inks,  other 
And  rub  resistance  keeps  your  process  or  spot  color  formulations. 


or  the  economies  of  commercial 
grades,  call  U.S.  for  Ink  Power  on 
your  newsprint. 


US. 

Printinff 

Ink 


East  Rutherford,  NJ:  Washington.  DC; 
Jacksonville,  FL;  Chicago.  IL; 

Cincinnati,  OH;  Dallas,  TX;  Denver,  CO; 
San  Francisco,  CA;  Los  Angeles,  CA; 
Portland,  OR;  Seattle,  WA 


You  know  the  quality  is  tops.  But  you  may  be 
surprised  at  how  competitive  the  prices  are. 

We're  talking  about  top  quality  newspaper  pre¬ 
press  products  such  as  Kodak  Pagi-Set'"  RC  photo¬ 
typesetting  paper,  Kodak  line  films,  and  Kodak 
color  scanner  films. 

We've  been  around  the  newspaper  business 
for  a  long  time.  With  Kodalith  film.  With  photo¬ 
typesetting  papers.  With  Kodak  PMT®  products. 
With  films  and  papers  for  press  photographers,  too. 
And  for  more  than  a  decade  we've  sponsored  the 
annual  newspaper  color  printing  contest.  Run  For 
The  Money. 

What's  new  is  our  commitment  to  supply 
innovative  pre-press  products  designed  specifically 
for  newspapers,  at  prices  that  are  truly  competitive. 

That  goes  for  electronic  as  well  as  photo¬ 
graphic  imaging;  and  for  color  as  well  as  black- 
and-white. 

Co  ahead.  Test  the  Kodak  commitment.  Call 
1-800-445-6325  Ext.  714  for  a  listing  of  the  dealers 
of  Kodak  newspaper  products  nearest  you. 

Or  write:  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
DEPT.  412L-NM,  P.O.  Box  92894,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
14692-9939. 

But  whatever  you  do... 

Don't  go  to  press  without  Kodak. 


The  new  vision  of  Kodak 


©  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  1 988 


Readers  want  more  color 

More  newspapers  are  using  ROP  color  and  of  a  better  quality  than 
ever  before,  but  readers  feel  they  are  still  not  using  enough 


By  Debra  Gersh 

While  more  newspapers  than  ever 
are  using  ROP  color  and  are  running 
more  of  it  that  is  of  better  quality, 
newspapers  are  still  not  using  enough 
color  on  enough  pages  to  suit  their 
readers,  according  to  the  results  of  a 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau- 
sponsored  study  of  ROP  color. 

The  1988  study,  the  latest  in  a  series 
of  three  that  began  in  1986,  surveyed 
1,000  adults  and  measured  their 
responses  to  where  they  now  see 
color  in  their  daily  newspapers  —  as 
opposed  to  the  previous  studies 
which  asked  respondents  where  they 
wanted  color.  The  Ad  Bureau’s 
Thelma  Anderson  and  Charles  Leh¬ 
man  were  jointly  responsible  for  all 
three  studies  and  reports. 

The  August  1986  study,  conducted 
by  TeleNation,  Market  Facts  Inc., 
showed  that:  “readers  want  more 
color  in  their  newspaper;  the  younger 
they  are,  the  more  they  want  it;  the 
younger  they  are,  the  higher  their 
standards  for  color;  and  the  more 
color  they  see,  the  higher  their  ratings 
of  the  quality  of  the  general  printing  as 
well  as  the  color.” 

The  March  1987  study,  conducted 
by  Omnitel,  R.H.  Bruskin  Associ¬ 
ates,  discovered  that:  "the  pages  on 
which  men  and  women  want  color 
parallels  their  reading  interests  — 
e.g.,  sports  for  men  and  fashion  for 
women;  younger  readers  want  color 
on  more  kinds  of  pages;  readers  tend 
to  think  their  paper  is  modern  if  they 
see  color  more  often  and  old-fash¬ 
ioned  if  they  see  no  color;  and  poor 
color  is  more  damaging  than  no 
color  —  readers  who  think  their 
paper’s  color  is  poor  are  far  more 
likely  to  call  it  an  old-fashioned  news¬ 
paper.” 

The  recent  study,  conducted  by 
Omnitel  in  June  1988,  found  that 
“37%  of  all  daily  newspaper  readers 
report  seeing  color  on  the  front  page 
of  their  papers  at  least  half  the  time. 
This  includes  14%  who  say  ‘almost 


every  time  I  read.’ 

“These  percentages  indicate  only  a 
slight  increase  since  the  1986  survey, 
when  31%  reported  seeing  any  color 
in  their  newspaper  at  least  half  the 
time  on  any  pages  of  their  newspa¬ 
per,”  the  report  noted. 

In  addition,  “One  in  four  readers 
(26%)  ‘never’  see  color  on  the  front 
page,  a  proportion  that  is  virtually 
identical  to  the  1986  finding.”  And, 
“Awareness  of  color  on  the  front 
page  at  least  half  the  time  reaches  a 
high  of  49%  in  the  South  and  a  low  of 
24%  in  the  Northeast.  Northeast  resi¬ 
dents  are  about  twice  as  likely  as 
those  in  the  Southeast  to  say  they 
never  see  color  on  the  front  page.” 

The  NAB  study  also  noted  that 
even  though  “the  number  of  people 
who  see  any  color  in  their  newspapers 
is  relatively  unchanged  since  the  1986 
survey,  54%  say  their  newspaper  has 
more  color  in  it  now'  than  ‘a  couple  of 
years  ago.’  ” 


Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  readers 
said  they  think  newspaper  color  has 
improved  over  the  last  few  years, 
with  widespread  recognition  from  all 
demographic  segments  that  is  highest 
among  regular  newspaper  readers, 
men  over. 35  and  residents  of  the 
South. 

In  addition,  “Younger  readers, 
who  in  the  iwo  previous  surveys 
revealed  higher  standards  for  color 
quality,  are  less  inclined  than  their 
elders  to  see  great  improvement  in 
color  quality.  And  residents  of  non¬ 
metropolitan  areas  are  somewhat  less 
likely  than  those  in  metropolitan 
areas  to  report  improvement,”  the 
report  stated. 


Nearly  60%  of  the  respondents 
rated  the  quality  for  both  charts,  maps 
and  weather  maps,  and  full-color 
photographs  as  “excellent”  or 
“good.” 

“The  similarity  of  the  ratings  for 
both  kinds  of  color  suggests  that 
either  (a)  readers  are  unable  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  two  kinds  of  color; 
or  (b)  newspapers  do,  in  fact,  do  both 
kinds  of  color  equally  well,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report. 

In  the  1987  survey,  readers  were 
asked  whether  they  wanted  color  in 
12  types  of  pages,  while  the  1988 
study  used  the  same  list  to  ask  if  the 
pages  sometimes  have  color. 

A  comparison  of  responses  from 
the  two  indicates  that:  usage  on  fash¬ 
ion  and  food  pages  is  inadequate,  as 
more  women  want  color  on  those 
pages  than  now  see  it;  usage  in  sports 
and  front  page/general  news  sections 
is  inadequate,  as  more  men  want 
color  in  those  sections  than  now  see 


it;  usage  in  travel,  home/garden  and 
entertainment  sections  falls  below  the 
desired  amount  for  both  men  and 
women;  usage  in  classified,  comics, 
editorial  and  tv/radio  pages  is  pretty 
much  on  target  with  what  respon¬ 
dents  want ;  and  responses  to  business 
pages  show  that  readers  may  be  get¬ 
ting  color  where  they  see  no  need  for 
it. 

“In  the  1986  survey,  74%  said  they 
wanted  color  in  their  daily  newspa¬ 
pers;  this  number  rose  to  90%  of  the 
youngest  (18-25)  adults,”  the  report 
noted.  “In  the  present  survey,  when  a 
similar  sample  of  the  nation’s  readers 
was  asked  how  important  having 
(Continued  on  pa  fie  40c) 


“Having  color  in  their  nevi/spapers  is  personally 
important  to  approximately  half  of  all  demographic 
segments,  which  represents  two-thirds  of  those  who 
had  earlier  said  they  want  ROP  color.” 
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Color  sales  advantage  holds  firm 


By  Thelma  Anderson 

Advertisers  who  use  color  in  their  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  know  that  color  adds  more  impact.  Color  attracts 
attention,  generates  excitement  and  enhances  the  appeal 
of  advertising,  but  the  bottom  line  question  is:  Does  it  sell 
more  merchandise? 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Lonfi  Beach  (Calif.)  Press  Tele- 
f>ram  pioneered  a  color  effectiveness  test  that  measures 
response  in  sales  volume  rather  than  readership.  The  test 
involved  split  runs  of  the  same  ROP  ad  in  color  and  in 
black  and  white.  The  advertiser  then  tracked  the  actual 
sales  response  to  each  version  of  the  ad.  Long  Beach  has 
repeated  their  "Stick  to  the  cash  register"  studies  periodi¬ 
cally,  each  time  testing  six  ads  and  each  time  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  ROP  ads  that  used  color  moved  more  merchandise 
than  the  same  ads  in  black  and  white. 

In  1985,  and  again  in  1987,  responding  to  a  need  to  show 
that  this  was  not  just  a  one-market  phenomenon,  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  put  out  a  call  for  a  multi¬ 
market  test.  The  resulting  tests  of  a  total  of  17  ads  in  seven 
widely  dispersed  markets  confirm  the  sales  advantage  of 
using  color  in  ROP  ads.  Color  moved  an  average  of  439f 
more  merchandise  than  the  same  ads  in  black  and  white. 

(Anderson  is  research  manager,  marketing/new  technol¬ 
ogy,  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau.) 


In  order  to  separate  the  sales  response  to  the  black-and- 
white  version,  they  were  run  in  two  successive  weeks. 
Instead  of  conventional  split  runs,  these  were  split  runs  for 
two  separate  products  for  each  participating  advertiser. 
The  first  week's  split  run  advertised  one  product  in  color 
and  the  other  in  black  and  white.  The  second  week's  split 
run  reversed  the  color  and  black-and-white  treatment  of 
the  paired  ads.  Both  versions  announced  a  sale  limited  to 
that  week  so  that  the  sales  response  could  be  pinpointed 
for  that  week's  version  of  each  ad. 

Although  this  meant  that  each  ad  reached  only  half  the 
circulation  each  week,  it  permitted  comparing  the  impact 
of  color  with  that  of  black  and  white  for  first-time  sales  and 
second-times  sales. 

As  all  retailers  know,  when  the  same  item  is  advertised 
at  a  good  sales  price  in  two  successive  weeks,  sales  are 
almost  always  higher  the  first  week.  This  study  shows  that 
color  has  a  sales  advantage  over  black  and  white  both 
weeks.  Sale  ads  that  ran  in  color  first  sold  75%  more 
merchandise  with  color  and,  even  when  ads  ran  in  color 
after  black  and  white,  they  outsold  the  first  week's  black- 
and-white  version  by  11%. 

Most  of  the  ads  tested  so  far  have  been  spot  color.  As 
new  spapers  improve  the  quality  of  their  process  color,  we 
can  anticipate  a  grow  ing  clamor  for  evidence  of  the  sales 
effectiveness  of  process  color. 


SPLIT  RUN  COLOR  TESTS  OF  17  ADS 


Ads  that  ran 

Color  used 

Units  sold  with: 

%  advantage  of 

Ads  that  ran 

Color  used 

Units  sold  with: 

%  advantage  of 

in  color  first 

in  the  ad 

color 

b/w 

color  over  b/w 

in  color  first 

in  the  ad 

color 

b/w 

color  over  b/w 

Women's  sweater 

red 

57 

31 

83.99'( 

Polo  shirt 

red 

39 

17 

129.4% 

Blouses 

full  process 

31 

19 

63.2% 

Sweatshirts 

red 

241 

106 

127.4% 

Levi's 

blue 

245 

160 

53.1% 

Fertilizer 

red 

143 

66 

116.7% 

Men's  underwear 

blue 

991 

847 

17.0% 

Silk  flowers 

3  colors 

1578 

756 

108.0% 

Power  stripper 

red 

226 

199 

13.6% 

Men's  blazer 

blue 

38 

25 

52.0% 

Men's  shirt 

blue 

144 

135 

6.7% 

Wallpaper 

blue 

435 

322 

35.1% 

Coffee  maker 

red 

16 

37 

(56.8%) 

Pantihose 

brown 

1381 

1095 

26.1% 

Plants 

3  colors 

420 

704 

(41.8%) 

Screwdriver 

blue 

31 

30 

3.3% 

Tulip  bulbs 

red 

140 

224 

(37.5%) 

.Average  color  advantage 

Average  color  advantage 

when  color  first 

74.5% 

when  b/w  first  11.3% 

Combined  Average  43% 

Participating  newspapers:  Charleston  (W.V.)  Gazette;  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Daily  Mail;  Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times;  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News 
Sentinel;  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal;  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram;  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader;  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch;  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times;  and  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune. 


Four-Color  Newspaper  Network  continues  to  grow 


The  Four-Color  Newspaper  Network  is  enjoying  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  in  1988,  w'ith  total  circulation  of  its  270 
member  newspapers  now  at  26  million,  compared  with  17 
million  in  January  1988. 

New  member  papers  include:  the  Baltimore  Sim,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing’  News,  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution,  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Minneapolis 
Star  Tribune,  Woodhridge  (NJ.)  News-Tribune,  Portland 
Oregonian,  Seattle  Times/Post-Intelligencer  and  the 


Southern  Connecticut  Newspapers  of  Greenwich  and 
Stamford. 

Recent  advertisers  include  Brown  &  Williamson, 
Clorox,  Pizza  Hut,  Seagram,  Campbell’s  and  Pepsi  Slice. 

Represented  by  Gannett  National  Newspaper  Sales,  the 
Four-Color  Newspaper  Network  requires  that  each  mem¬ 
ber  pass  a  quality-control  production  test.  Though  adver¬ 
tisers  must  buy  a  minimum  circulation  of  one  million  and 
the  network  has  structured  four  regional  clusters,  there 
are  no  restrictions  as  to  which  newspapers  are  used. 
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Ad  Inserts  In  Fl0a)  Color  Add  up 
To  A  Lot  MoieThan  Peanuts. 


Let  Motter  Show  You 
In  Black  And  White 
How  Flexo  Color  Can 
Add  More  Green  To 
Your  Bottom  Line. 

Advertisers  know  that  color  pulls 
business.  And  you  can  pull  more  advertising 
business  when  you  can  offer  ad  inserts  and 
supplements  printed  in  flexo  color  as  dazz¬ 
ling  as  flexo  Sunday  comics. 

Motter’sCF-1 
Commercial  Flexo. 

The  only  truly  commercial  flexo 
press  available  today,  the  Motterflex  CF-1  is 
a  wide  web,  high-speed  four-color  press  that 
is  ideal  for  production  runs  of  25  thousand 
and  up.  With  a  two  unit  set-up,  the  web  is 
printed  in  four  colors  on  both  sides,  faster, 
with  more  consistent  quality  and  more  cost 
efficiency  than  with  any  other  press. 


Everybody  Wins 
With  A  CF-1. 

Start  up  your  Motterflex  CF-1  and 
you’re  printing  top  quality  work  from  the 
word  “GO”,  so  your  newsprint  savings 
are  turned  into  profits,  not  start-up  waste. 
Another  benefit  is  that  flexo  inks  are  water 
soluble,  so  you  can  say  good-bye  to  expen¬ 
sive,  oil-based  inks  and  solvents.  And, 
there’s  no  toxic  waste  disposal  problems. 

Readers  can  get  every  detail  of 
your  advertiser’s  message  without  getting 
ink  ruboff  or  losing  the  sale  price  under  a 
muddle  of  offsetting.  Flexo  is  clean! 

Motterflex  CF-1  General  Specifications 

•  Rated  Operating  Speed . 1750  FPM 

(60,000  iPH) 

•  Maximum  Web  Width . SZ'/a* 

•  Cut-Off  Length . 21*  (2  pages  around) 

•  Plate  Cylinder ...  42*  printing  circumference 

•  Impression  Cylinder . 42*  circumference 

•  Anilox  Cylinder . 10%*  diameter 


A  CF-1  Press  Is  A 
Printii^  Profit  Center. 

Find  out  more  about  this  remark¬ 
able  press  from  the  people  who  have  more 
flexo  experience  than  anyone,  anywhere 
...Motter. 

Call  Tom  Thompson,  Commercial 
Sales  Manager  at  (717)  755-1071,  or  drop 
us  the  coupon.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  get 
more  color  'mio  your  advertising  business. 

r mTTE^^mGPRESSCcT' 

I  P.O.Box  1562,  York, PA  17405  | 

I  Motter,  Tell  Me  More.  ■ 


P.O.  Box  1562,  York,  PA  17405 
(717)755-1071 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  Of 
Web- Fed  Printing  Equipment 
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Color  sells,  but  how  do  you  sell  color? 


By  Peter  Winter 

When  it  comes  to  implementing  ROP  color,  daily  news¬ 
paper  companies  typically  move  through  three  distinct 
stages. 

The  first  stage  springs  from  the  recognition  that  color 
reproduction  is  a  marketing  imperative.  The  daily  newspa¬ 
per  must  move  resolutely  into  the  world  of  full  color 
because  color  moves  more  merchandise,  readers  want  it, 
the  competition  uses  it,  and  color  gives  visual  focus  to  any 
major  overhaul  of  packaging  and  presentation  that  every 
newspaper  must  periodically  make.  The  capital  invest¬ 
ment  for  moving  to  color  can  be  substantial  but,  at  one 
point  or  another,  the  transition  must  be  made. 

Unfortunately,  the  transition  to  color  is  not  always  well- 
planned.  Many  newspapers  make  the  capital  investment  in 
color  decks  and  color  scanners  and  launch  a  color  product 
before  they  realize  that  the  central  issue  is  not  merely  the 
capability  of  producing  color,  but  rather  the  commitment 
to  getting  it  right. 

The  axiom  that  bad  color  is  worse  than  no  color  at  all 
needs  no  more  proving.  The  second  stage  of  color 
implementation  is  marked  by  significant  operational 
investment  in  training  and  equipment  fine-tuning  to  secure 
the  objective  of  producing  consistent,  high-quality  color. 
In  short,  the  second  stage  is  the  stage  of  quality  control. 

Once  a  newspaper  has  moved  through  the  second  stage, 
a  time-consuming  and  often  wrenching  process,  then  the 
issue  of  how  to  sell  color  effectively  has  to  be  addressed. 
There  are  significant,  practical  problems  to  overcome  in 
this  third  stage  of  color  implementation.  They  range  from 
advertisers  buying  less  linage  to  cover  the  increased 
cost  —  thereby  creating  a  disincentive  for  a  sales  force 
paid  on  the  basis  of  linage  sold  —  right  through  to  news¬ 
paper  policies  which  work  actively  against  the  color 
sale,  such  as  minimum  size  requirements  and  premiums 
which  range  ail  over  the  newspaper  lot. 

Based  on  questionnaires  distributed  at  the  end  of  each 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  Color  Seminar 
conducted  as  part  of  last  year's  color  program,  the  most 
immediate  problem  is  a  lack  of  sales  tools  and  resources 
that  can  be  used  by  newspaper  marketing  and  sales  per¬ 
sonnel  to  clinch  the  color  buy.  That  is  the  need  that  this 
year's  color  program  is  designed  to  address. 

The  1988  Color  Seminar  pursued  the  theme  of  how  to 
produce  and  promote  consistent,  high-quality  color.  The 
three-hour  seminar  was  presented  24  times;  16  regional 
presentations  in  particular  newspaper  plants.  They  were 
attended  by  over  1,000  people  from  various  departments 
at  over  200  newspapers. 

Nine  out  of  10  of  those  who  attended  reported  that  the 
seminar  had  met  their  expectations.  A  very  common 
response  found  in  our  analysis  of  the  seminar  question¬ 
naires  was  reference  to  the  need  to  increase  staff  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  need  for  good  color,  and  the  commensurate 
need  to  increase  interdepartmental  communications  and 
cooperation  to  that  end. 

The  most  common  response  was  a  plea  for  more  help  in 
training  sales  staff  and  putting  the  best  possible  tools  in 
their  hands  for  getting  the  job  done.  That  is  why  the  N  AB's 


(Winter  is  vice-president,  marketing  and  technology  for 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau.) 
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Sales  Results:  Black  &  White  vs.  Color 


Black  &  White  Ad  Color  Ad 


Sales  Comparison:  2  ROP  ads  in  2  weeks 


Black  &  White  Only  1  B&W  ad  .  1  Color  Color  Ad  Average  Both  in  Color 
ad 


“Color  Parade"  was  born. 

The  objective  of  the  Color  Parade  is  to  develop  a  range 
of  sales  tools  and  resources.  Some  will  be  designed  for  use 
in  one-on-one  selling,  some  for  formal  or  informal  promo¬ 
tional  presentations  to  advertisers  and  agencies,  and  some 
for  in-house  training  programs. 

One  example  of  a  Color  Parade  product  is  a  new  bro¬ 
chure  based  upon  the  latest  NAB  research  into  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  color  advertising  and  —  separately  —  reader 
response  to  color.  Marketing  and  new  technology  staff  at 
the  NAB  have  distilled  these  research  findings  into  a  four- 
page  sales  piece  that  emphasizes  the  fact  that  a  newspaper 
(Continued  on  piige  40c) 
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A  rose 
by  any  color 
increases  sales  56% 
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Admit \ 

You're  reading  this  ad 
because  the  color  attracted  ^  ^ 
your  attention.  In  fact,  30  individual  '  a  '' 

tests  over  27  years  prove  color  outsells  black  and  white  by  56%.  That's  why  a  growing  number  of 
advertisers  are  using  the  newspapers  that  give  them  dynamic,  spellbinding  color. 

And  we  run  more  color  advertising  than  any  other  newspaper 

In  1987,  The  Asbury  Park  Press  ran  more  full-run  ROP  color  advertising  than  any  other  U.S. 
newspaper  measured  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 

And  for  the  first  six  months  of  1988,  we're  still  leading  with  186,749  inches. 

We've  made  a  multi-million  dollar  commitment  to  stay  at  the  leading  edge  of  color  technology v„ 
by  recently  doubling  our  number  of  Crosfield  digital  scanners  and  upgrading  to  the  Scitex 
Response  630  color  pagination  systems.  With  this  equipment,  our  technicians  consistently  produce 
attractive  and  effective  color  advertising. 

We're  proud  to  be  a  leader  in  color  advertising.  And  we  can  put  our  color  capability  to  work  for 
you.  Call  L.  Robert  Hoffmann,  retail  advertising  manager,  at  1-201-922-6000,  Ext.  3711. 


Rankings  are  determined  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  among  their  U.S.  newspaper  clients  and  are  expressed 
in  SAU  inches.  Tests  conducted  by  the  Long  Beach,  CA,  Press-Telegram.  ABC  fas-Fax,  September  1987. 


The  Asbury  Park  Press 

3rd  in  circulation  in  New  Jersey 

Daily:  149,637  Sunday:  215,440 


Color  ads:  a  marketing  tool  for  newspapers 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Color  advertising,  both  ROP  and 
classified,  has  become  a  fixture  in 
many  newspapers  across  the  country 
as  improved  printing  processes  and 
proven  response  successes  have 
helped  induce  more  use  of  color  in 
ads. 

The  Ashury  Park  (N.J.)  Press,  for 
example,  ran  a  total  of  186,749  inches 
of  full-run  ROP  color  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1988.  In  1987,  the  paper 
ran  a  total  of  477,526  inches  of  full-run 
ROP  color  advertising,  according  to 
information  provided  by  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

Sam  Siciliano,  Press  local  sales 
manager,  explained  that  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  paper's  success  with 
color  can  be  attributed  to  its  machin¬ 
ery.  The  Press  uses  Crosfield  digital 
scanners  and  Scitex  Response  360 
color  pagination  systems. 


"The  product  looks  great,"  he 
said. 

Another  reason  is  the  reduction  in 
color  rates,  making  color  more  afford¬ 
able  for  smaller  advertisers.  A  color 
ad  can  be  run  in  the  Press  for  an 
additional  charge  as  low  as  S70,  Sici¬ 
liano  noted. 

“The  advertiser  is  much  more 
receptive  [to  purchasing  a  color  ad] 
when  he  knows  he  can  afford  it,"  he 
added. 

In  addition,  most  spec  ads  shown  to 
advertisers  now  include  a  color  over¬ 
lay  so  the  advertiser  can  see  right 
there  how  his  ad  will  look  in  color. 

At  the  Enf,’ene  (Ore.)  Refiister 
Guard,  where  color  linage  is  up  for 
the  year,  specs  for  ads  'A-page  or 
more  include  color,  according  to  ad 
director  Michael  Raz. 

“It's  not  free,  of  course,  but  for 
those  who  are  able  to  invest  in  it  they 
get  good  results,”  he  said,  noting  that 
salespeople  also  receive  color 
commissions,  giving  them  a  chance 
to  make  a  few  extra  dollars. 

Part  of  the  Register  Guard's  color 
ad  growth  can  be  attributed  to  the 


increasing  color  linage  from  automo¬ 
tive  dealers,  especially  on  Saturdays, 
when  the  paper  prints  a  morning  edi¬ 
tion.  New  advertisers  and  existing 
black-and-white  advertisers  con¬ 
verted  to  color  also  have  contributed 
to  the  growth,  as  has  the  addition  of  a 
couple  of  new,  aggressive  salespeople 
to  the  staff,  Raz  explained. 

He  noted  that  when  going  through 
the  paper,  which  averages  40-55 
pages  midweek,  “color  really  jumps 
out." 

“It's  not  a  real  hard  sell  with  us," 
Raz  added.  “The  quality  of  our  paper, 
the  look  and  feel  of  the  paper,  it's  a 
very  clean-appearing  paper.  We  also 
use  full  color  in  most  news. 

“1  like  to  put  myself  in  the  position 
of  the  retailer.  What  1  would  do,  if  I 
could  afford  it,  is  use  color." 

“The  quality  of  reproduction  is  a 
major  factor,"  commented  St. 
Petershurfi  (Fla.)  Times  ad  director 


Alfred  Corey.  “Also,  we've  been 
doing  it  so  long  that  the  clients  under¬ 
stand  [it]  and  how  it  accelerates 
responses  to  their  ads." 

Corey  noted  that  the  high  quality  of 
color  reproduction  in  many  Florida 
newspapers  has  led  to  an  increase  in 
regional  color  buys  by  advertisers. 

“It's  easier  for  them  to  buy  in 
multiple  markets,"  he  added. 

In  Denver,  Ryan  McKibben,  ad 
director  of  the  Denver  Post,  said  they¬ 
're  “finding  it  to  be  a  great  marketing 
tool  for  us.  The  only  problem  is  press 
capacity.  1  think  we  could  sell  just 
about  every  spot." 

A  major  department  store  in  the 
area  began  running  full-color  ads  on 
the  back  page  of  the  main  news  sec¬ 
tion  every  day  and  saw  “tremendous 
results,”  McKibben  said,  noting  that 
its  success  helped  induce  other  adver¬ 
tisers  to  purchase  color  space. 

Automotive  dealers  also  are  strong 
and  eager  color  users  in  Denver,  he 
continued,  noting  that  at  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  level  the  color  sell  is  more 
of  a  challenge,  although  the  stores 
become  more  willing  to  use  color  if 


they  can  lock  into  a  particular  spot. 

“1  know  our  color  revenue  has  seen 
a  dramatic  increase  in  the  past  12 
months,"  McKibben  noted,  chalking 
that  up  to  “our  quality  reproduction 
with  a  concentrated  sales  effort." 

At  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  ad 
director  Pete  Laraway  also  singled 
out  the  automotive  classified  adver¬ 
tisers  as  strong  color  users,  and  noted 
that  when  the  economy  was  stronger, 
real  estate  ads,  especially  from  build¬ 
ers,  used  a  good  deal  of  color  photo¬ 
graphs. 

“We  probably  could  sell  more 
[color  ads]  if  we  had  more  color  posi¬ 
tions  available,”  he  said,  noting  that 
about  809r-90%  of  color  positions  are 
taken  by  large  space  advertisers. 

“From  an  advertising  standpoint, 
we  like  to  sell  color,"  he  said.  “Our 
color  capacity  has  made  our  whole 
product  a  lot  livelier  and  made  the 
whole  newspaper  look  better." 

Marvin  Veal,  ad  director  at  the 
Dallas  Morninf,’  News,  noted  that  it 
gives  the  sales  staff  “a  little  bit  more 
pride  and  professionalism  to  be  able 
to  sell  color.  It's  more  fun  than  regu¬ 
lar  run-of-the-mill  advertising." 

He  explained  that  color  is  easier  to 
sell  to  department  stores  and 
national,  major  accounts,  primarily 
because  they  have  the  money  to  buy 
it.  Other,  smaller  accounts  tend  to 
divert  color  dollars  into  additional 
inches. 

“Various  people  have  various  atti¬ 
tudes  about  color,"  he  said.  “Some 
would  rather  have  more  linage,  and 
some  newspapers  want  color  and  go 
after  it  with  every  gun. 

“What's  happening  is  that  some 
newspapers  around  the  country,  as 
far  as  minimum  sizes  for  color,  many 
do  not  have  minimums,”  Veal  noted. 
“That's  going  to  encourage  more  use 
of  color  in  newspapers.  Hopefully 
[that  will  mean]  a  lot  of  smaller  adver¬ 
tisers  can  use  color,  get  better  results 
and  run  more  ads.  And  that's  the 
name  of  the  game.” 

Gannett  buys 
a  Royal  Zenith 
color  system 

RZ  Color  Systems,  a  division  of 
Royal  Zenith  Corp.,  announced  that 
{Continued  on  patie  36c) 


Corey  noted  that  the  high  quality  of  color 
reproduction  in  many  Florida  newspapers  has  led  to 
an  increase  in  regional  color  buys  by  advertisers. 
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The  Tkmpa  Tribune 

Winner  of  the  TKS  Users  Group  Award  for  Best  Color  1988. 
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USSPI  starts  four-color  ad  network 


Smaller  newspapers  can  offer  good  color  too 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  recent  announcement  that 
U.S.  Suburban  Press  Inc.  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  four-color  advertising  net¬ 
work  symbolizes  just  how  good  color 
quality  has  become  on  the  nation's 
smaller  dailies  and  weeklies. 

Virtually  all  of  the  1 , 100  dailies  and 
weeklies  in  USSPl's  advertising  net¬ 
work  already  print  color,  and  many 
are  committed  to  daily  front-page 
color. 

Given  that  capacity,  a  major,  and  as 
yet  unidentified,  advertiser 
approached  USSPI  back  in  May 
about  buying  a  four-color  schedule 
using  the  network's  one-order,  one- 
rate,  one-bill  feature,  said  Jessie  B. 
Solomon,  vice  president  of  marketing 
services  for  the  Schaumburg,  111.- 
based  rep  firm. 

The  request  was  both  a  marketing 
and  a  technical  challenge,  Solomon 
said. 

“Compiling  data  on  these  1,100 


papers  is,  you  can  imagine,  a  mind- 
boggling  task,”  she  said  in  a  recent 
interview. 

From  a  production  point  of  view, 
the  suburban  papers  would  seem  to 
have  a  head  start  in  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  over  most  metro  papers. 


all,”  Solomon  added. 

But  USSPI  was  determined  that  the 
newspapers  in  the  four-color  network 
had  to  be  able  to  print  the  kind  of  color 
that  USA  Today  and  some  other  big 
papers  have  led  advertisers  to  expect, 
the  executives  said. 


“We  have  13  million  circulation  in  our  network  and 
newspapers  with  approximately  eight  million 
circulation  qualified  for  our  color  ad  network,”  he 
said. 


“Most  suburban  newspapers  are 
fairly  young  r.v.  the  metro  dailies,  so 
90%  to  95%  of  their  production 
capacity  is  offset,”  said  Robert  J. 
Noga,  the  firm's  vice  president  of 
publisher  relations.  “Their  reproduc¬ 
tion  is  far  superior  by  and  large  to  the 
metro  dailies.” 

“1  think  you  could  count  on  one 
hand  those  that  don't  take  color  at 
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Your  readers 
are.  Now  you 
can  give  them 
daily  color  at 
cost-effective 
prices. 
Only  $68  for  a 
separation  up 
to  4  columns 
by  12  inches, 
24  hour  turn 
around  and 
color  key 
proofs.  We 
work  around 
the  clock  to 
meet  your 
deadline. 

717-784-2121 
800-228-3483 
800-422-1 164PA 


1988  winners 
of  Kodak’s 
Run  For 
The  Money. 
Call  today  for 
our  brochure, 
samples  and 
more 

information. 


^  PRESS-ENTERPRISE 

Commercial  Color  Division 
Bloomsburg,  PA  178 IS 


A  panel  of  judges  taken  from  a  large 
advertising  agency  and  a  graphics 
printing  firm  devised  a  test  for  the 
network's  newspapers.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  sent  tearsheets  of  color  that  were 
printed  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  publishing  cycle,  Solomon  said. 

“We  required  publishers  to  submit 
tearsheets  with  a  color  ad  and  an  edi¬ 
torial  color  [picture]  on  their  page,  so 
that  we  could  see  how  their  registra¬ 
tion  capability  was  with  two  images 
on  the  page,”  Solomon  said. 

Some  522  newspapers,  or  62%  of 
those  tested,  passed,  Noga  said. 

“We  have  13  million  circulation  in 
our  network  and  newspapers  with 
approximately  eight  million  circula¬ 
tion  qualified  for  our  color  ad  net¬ 
work,”  he  said. 

“The  judges  .  .  .  were  very  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  quality  of  reproduction 
with  the  papers,”  Solomon  said. 

This  experience  with  color  also 
allows  some  good  start-up  effi¬ 
ciencies,  Noga  said. 

“So  many  of  the  papers  are  doing 
front-page  color  every  day  .  .  .  for 
editorial.  I'd  say  about  40%  to  50%. 
They  can  immediately  start  running 
color  on  the  back  page,  just  put  it  on 
the  other  side  of  the  cylinder,”  Noga 
said. 

With  the  suburban  four-color  net¬ 
work,  USSPI  expects  both  to  turn 
existing  advertisers  to  color  advertis¬ 
ers,  and  to  add  accounts  that  have  not 
used  newspapers,  the  executives 
said. 

“We  really  see  the  opportunity  of 
going  after  advertisers  who  have  high- 
line  products,  lines  that  have  only 
used  newspapers  sparingly  so  far,” 
Noga  said. 

USSPI,  founded  in  1970,  was  a  pio- 
(Continned  on  paf>e  40c) 
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Interaational  Ne^vspictures 

Frontpage  pictures  from  around  the  worid. 


Call  our  Marketii^  Dq)artment  at  (202)  223-2363  •  Fax  (202)  659-0216  •  1612  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washii^on,  D.C.  20006. 
Photo  Bureaus;  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Los  Armeies  •  Miami  •  Vtkshington  •  Paris  •  Tokyo  •  Arxl  46  Countries  Worldwide. 


Misomex 


PLATE 


Misomex 
:  PLATELINE  Is 
Available  Two  Ways 

The  Misomex  PIATELINE 
exposure  tower  is  designed  for 
flexible  integration  into  most 
current  systems,  interfacing  with 
o  wide  number  of  cooters 
benders  and  processors. 
PLATELINE  is  also  offered  as  o 
total  system  that  handles  every 
step  in  the  plate-production 
process.  This  alternative  is  most 
attractive  to  newspapers 
seeking  a  fully-configured 
system  in  which  every  unit 
represents  the  state-of-the-art  in 
platemaking  technology. 

Contact  RZ  Misomex  NA  for  full 
■  details  and  our 
recommendations. 
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The  Only  High-Speed  Newspaper 
Platemaking  System  That  Guarantees 
In-Register  Color. . .  Every  Timel 


Now  You  Con  Hove  it  All: 
Exceptional  Quality 
Newspaper  Coior  Pius 
Low-Cost  Automated 
Piotemaking! 

Misomex  proudly  introduces  PLATELINE:  the  only 
advanced,  fully  automated  newspaper  platemaking 
system  that  guarantees  a  steady  stream  of  perfectly 
exposed,  processed,  bent,  ready-for-press  plates  that 
will  also  print  four-color  work  in  perfect  register, 
every  time!  PLATELINE  is  built  around  the  unequalled 
color  quality  and  precision  of  the  world-renowned 
Misomex  Autostripper.  Ordinary  newspaper 
platemaking  systems  lack.  Thafs  why,  their  color 
quality  is  inconsistent ...  so  often  out  of  register. 

But,  see  the  difference  in  Misomex  PLATELINE!  Our 


computer-controlled  state-of-the-art  positioning 
technology  guarantees  plus  or  minus  .001  color  to 
color  repeatability . . .  everytime!  With  PLATELINE,  you 
can  be  sure  of  top-quality  color  from  every  set  of  plates, 
along  with  the  cost  savings  of  higher  throughput  and 
faster  makeready.  Ifs  all  because  you  have  the  most 
advanced  system  in  high-speed  automated 
newspaper  platemaking! 

See  For  Yourself  The  Quality  Color 
And  High-Speed  Platemaking 
Advantages  PIATEUNE  Has  To  Offer! 

Experience  the  high  production  and  consistent  color 
quality  of  PLATELINE  in  a  personal  demonstration.  Add- 
up  the  savings  and  the  new  marketing  potential  this 
advanced  technology  system  can  bring  to  your 
newspaper. 


PLATELINE 
EXPOSURE  TO\ 


PUNCH  COATER 


A  fully-configured  PLATELINE  system. 


MISOMEX  N.  A. 

9590  Berwyn  Avenue,  Rosemont  (Chicago),  IL  60018 
312-671-5385 


Color  pre-press  systems 

‘Cadillacs’  are  still  king  in  color  production 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Color  newspapers  old-fashioned, 
but  when  it  comes  to  serious  pre¬ 
press  image  processing,  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  they  still  buy  Cadillacs. 

Despite  several  years  now  of 
increasing  talk  about  using  personal 
computer-based  separation  systems 
for  process  color,  daily  news¬ 
papers  —  small  as  well  as  big  —  still 
aspire  to  big-ticket  scanners  and 
related  pre-press  machines. 

An  informal  survey  of  high-end 
scanner  vendors  reveals  that  their 
market  has  never  been  bigger  or  more 
diverse. 

“The  newspaper  market  is  one  we 
look  to  be  a  strong  growth  area  for 
high-end  color  equipment,”  said 
Gary  Dolgins,  marketing  services 
manager  for  Crosfield  Electronics 
Inc.’s  News  Publishing  Systems  and 
Graphics  Color  Systems  divisions. 

“Basically,  we  are  still  selling  great 
guns  ...  in  the  newspaper  market," 
said  Ned  Boudreau,  a  spokesman  for 
Scitex  America  Corp. 

Consider  some  of  the  sales  of  high- 
end  scanner  and  prepress  color  pro¬ 
cessing. 

They  include  some  big  names;  the 
New  York  Times',  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution',  Boston  Globe',  and 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  all  buying  the 
Scitex  Response  system,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  Or  the  announcement  earlier  this 
year  that  Royal  Zenith's  RZ  Color 
Systems  had  sold  its  40th  color  scan¬ 
ner  to  Gannett. 

These  smaller  newspapers,  too,  are 
also  buying  high-dollar  scanner  sys¬ 
tems:  the  33,000-circulation  Owens¬ 
boro  (Ky.)  Messeufter-Inquirei",  the 
28,000-circulation  St.  Cloud  (Minn.) 
Daily  Times',  the  35,000-circulation 
Lewiston  (Maine)  Daily  Sun',  the 
33,000-circulation  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.) 
News',  the  40,000-circulation  Mesa 
(Ariz.)  Tribune;  the  68,000-circula¬ 
tion  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger;  the 
20,000-circulation  Morgantown 
(W.Va.)  Dominion-Post;  and  the 
30,000-circulation  Naples  (Fla.)  Daily 
News. 

When  the  Myrtle  Beach  (S.C.)  Sun 
News  bought  a  Crosfield  Magnascan 
636E  digital  scanner,  it  was  the 


30,500-circulation  newspaper’s  sec¬ 
ond  high-end  scanner. 

As  smaller  papers  add  and  upgrade 
presses,  color  scanner  sales  will  grow 
apace,  a  number  of  vendors  say. 

“When  one  of  these  guys  decides  to 
go  offset,  well,  about  that  time  he  also 
decides  to  buy  a  color  scanner  or 
two,”  said  Dennis  E.  Mason,  vice 
president  of  marketing  for  Rolling 
Meadows,  111. -based  DS  America. 

“And  some  of  what  1  would  call  the 
more  progressive  smaller  papers  are 
already  moving  to  dot-generator 
scanners,”  Mason  added. 

Smaller  newspapers  also  increas¬ 
ingly  want  to  turn  the  excess  capacity 
of  their  new  offset  presses  into  profit 
centers. 

Howtek  Inc.,  for  example,  has  seen 
considerable  interest  among  smaller 
papers  in  using  scanner  systems  to 
publish  ad  inserts  themselves. 


“With  the  kind  of  systems  we're 
offering  ...  in  the  $  1  1 5,()00-to- 
$120,000  range,  it  allows  smaller 
papers  to  bring  their  color  to  quality 
levels,  well  beyond  their  needs,  with 
full-page  makeup  .  .  .  [and  output] 
strictly  for  color  advertising,”  said 
Charles  C.  Benzing,  vice  president  of 
the  graphic  arts  group  for  Howtek 
Inc. 

Newspapers  are  also  impressed  by 
the  ROP  advertising  possibilities  of 
color.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  for 
instance,  increased  its  color  adver- 
tisng  566%  over  the  last  two  years. 

“Color  is  a  very  strong  selling  point 
too,”  Crosfield’s  Dolgins  said. 

Also  driving  the  high-end  market  is 
an  apparently  insatiable  desire  among 
newspapers  of  all  sizes  for  better  and 
better  color. 

“We  will  see  an  ever-increasing 
level  of  newspaper  color,”  Scitex’s 
Boudreau  said  flatly. 

That  has  had  its  effect,  he  adds: 


“The  technology  is  responding  to 
marketplace  demands  for  very  high 
levels  of  [color  reproduction]  across 
the  board.” 

An  executive  for  Hell  Graphics 
Systems  agreed  that  newspapers  have 
become  more  demanding  than  ever  of 
themselves  —  and  of  the  vendors  of 
color  processing  equipment. 

“There’s  just  no  doubt  they  have  a 
better  understanding  of  what  consti- 
tutes  good  quality  and  what 
[equipment]  is  out  there,”  said  the 
executive,  who  insisted  on  anonym¬ 
ity. 

Vendors  also  hasten  to  add  that 
newspapers  aren’t  buying  high- 
end  —  $100,000-and-up  —  scanner 
systems  simply  to  keep  up  with  the 
Joneses. 

“When  you  start  talking  about  seri¬ 
ous  editorial  and  advertising  color  — 
and  I’m  talking  about  the  kind  of  color 


you  see  routinely  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  or  USA  Today  —  there  is 
only  one  way  to  go,”  DS  America’s 
Mason  said. 

That  way,  DS  America  and  other 
vendors  agree,  is  the  high-end  way. 

The  fact  is,  they  say,  that  personal 
computer-based  systems  simply  are 
not  yet  up  to  the  task  of  producing 
high-quality  color. 

“Clearly  there  is  no  PC-based  sys¬ 
tem  out  there  that  can  deliver  all  the 
color  functionality  needed  to  do  the 
entire  gamut  of  newspaper  and  pub¬ 
lishing  [color]  functions,”  Scitex’s 
Boudreau  said. 

Further,  these  high-end  vendors 
say,  the  PC  and  desktop  publishing- 
type  systems  will  probably  never  get 
there. 

“It’s  unlikely  that  the  desktop 
kinds  of  systems  are  ever  going  to  be 
acceptable  to  newspapers  that  want 
quality  color,”  Howtek’s  Benzing 
(Continued  on  page  38c) 


“The  newspaper  market  is  one  we  look  to  be  a 
strong  growth  area  for  high-end  color  equipment,” 
said  Gary  Dolgins,  marketing  services  manger  for 
Crosfield . . . 
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COLOR 
ADDS  IMPACT 

CROSFIELD 
MAKES  IT  EASY 


Crosfield’s  Magnascan  Scanner  and  new  QUICKVIEW 
PC  Preview  System  the  perfect  way  to  get  started  in  color. 


In  today’s  competitive  newspaper 
market,  color  adds  impact  to  your 
paper’s  content.  And  Crosfield’s  new 
Magnascan  Scanner  with  Quickview 
makes  it  easier  than  ever  for  you  to 
enter  the  world  of  color. 

The  easy-to-use  Crosfield  Magnas¬ 
can  scanner  is  state-of-the-art  and 
100%  digital.  The  new  Quickview 


THE  SCANNER  THAT’S  EASY 
TO  GROW  ’WITH. 

All  Crosfield  scanners  are  modular 
and  upgradeable  so  they  grow  with 
your  business.  That’s  why  newspa¬ 
pers  large  and  small  like  The  Tampa 
Tribune,  Wilmington  Star  and  News, 
Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles,  Dominion 
Post,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Washington 
Post,  Boston  Globe  and  hundreds  of 
others  have  selected  Crosfield. 

CROSFIELD 
THE  EASY  CHOICE. 

Crosfield  has  been  supplying  color 
equipment  to  newspapers  for  over  40 
years.  Crosfield  offers  the  most  com¬ 
plete  line  of  electronic  newspaper 
prepress  equipment  in  the  world.  And 
Crosfield  is  the  leader  in  training  and 
customer  support. 

Call  Crosfield’s  marketing  depart¬ 
ment  at  (201)  447-5800  or  write  to 
Crosfield  at  65  Harristown  Road,  Glen 
Rock,  NJ  07452.  Crosfield  will  make  it 
perfectly  easy  for  your  paper  to  get 
started  in  color. 


vvay  as  U.S.  prison  pop|j 


Preview  System  will  help  you  get  the  | 
most  out  of  your  scanner  right  from  ^ 
the  start.  ■ 

QUICKVIEW  " 

M^ES  IT  EASY.  g 

Quickview  is  a  scanner  viewing  I 

system  which  uses  standard  PC  hard¬ 
ware.  It  allows  the  operator  to  visu-  . 
alize  the  scanner  results  before  the  ^ 

separation  is  committed  to  film.  It  is  | 

designed  especially  for  you.  I 

With  the  assistance  of  Quickview,  ' 

your  operator  can  improve  the  poor-  i 
est  picture,  correct  color,  improve  ' 

contrast  and  check  cropping  without 
wasting  time  or  materials.  It’s  also  a  ; 

valuable  aid  that  helps  you  visualize 
and  set-up  color  negatives.  And 
Quickview  makes  the  Magnascan 
easier  to  learn  and  operate. 


Color  on  a  small  budget 

Small  papers  can  produce  quality  color  without  expensive  equipment 


By  George  Garneau 

You  don't  need  a  $250,000  color 
scanner  to  print  dazzling  front-page 
color. 

Strange  but  true  in  this  age  of  elec¬ 
tronic  gadgetry,  the  fact  is  a  lot  of 
quality  awards  are  being  won  not  by 
newspapers  running  sophisticated 
laser  scanners  but  by  those  operating 
updated  versions  of  the  decades-old 
direct-screen  process  for  making 
color  separations. 

At  a  time  when  expensive  color 
scanners  are  proliferating  —  over  300 
scanners  work  in  newspaper  back 
shops,  and  some  papers  run  two  —  at 
large  and  small  papers  with  heavy 
color  workloads,  newspapers  printing 
fewer  color  pictures  are  making 
award-winning  separations  with  Gor¬ 
don  “Doc"  Warner's  newfangled, 
computer-controlled  version  of  the 
old  direct-screen  process. 

The  Warner  MDS  system  is  a  little 
slower  and  a  little  less  versatile,  but  at 
$35,000  it  costs  a  fraction  of  the 
cheapest  laser  scanner  and  produces 
separations  that  beat  out  scanner-pro¬ 
duced  papers  in  color-quality  con¬ 
tests. 

“1  think  our  color,  day  in  and  day 
out  —  you  can't  tell  whether  we  have 
a  scanner  or  not,"  Hoot  Gipson, 
engraving  superintendent  at  the  State 
Times  and  Morninft  Advocate  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  beamed  about  the 
Warner  system  that  helped  that  paper 
beat  out  scanner-produced  papers  to 
win  its  category  of  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.'s  Run  for  the  Money  newspaper 
color  contest  this  year  for  letterpress- 
printed  papers. 

“For  smaller  newspapers,  the  cost 
justification  just  is  not  there  for  a 
scanner,"  Gipson  said. 

The  Times  and  Advocate  in  1986 
bought  an  updated,  computer-con¬ 
trolled  version  of  the  Warner  system 
it  had  used  for  some  20  years.  With 
two  Warner  units  it  prints  about  50 
color  pages  a  week,  producing  sepa¬ 
rations  of  full  pages  with  multiple 
color  photos  in  25  minutes. 

“We  are  of  the  opinion  here  that 
until  we  go  to  complete  pagination  we 
cannot  justify  the  cost  difference" 
between  scanning  and  direct-screen 


systems,  Gipson  said. 

Another  advantage  of  the  Warner 
system  is  training,  Gipson  said.  Oper¬ 
ators  can  be  trained  in  a  week,  unlike 
scanner  operators,  whose  training 
takes  longer  and  whose  skills  make 
them  greatly  in  demand  by  newspa¬ 
pers  and  color  shops. 

The  only  disadvantage,  Gipson 
said,  is  the  limited  amount  of  color 
correction  possible  in  a  full-page  lay¬ 
out  of  multiple  color  photos  shot  at 
once.  Color  correcting  each  photo 
would  require  separate  shooting  and 
stripping  and  would  damage  produc¬ 
tivity.  “1  think  your  cost-conscious 
daily  newspapers  are  going  to  look  at 
the  system  very  favorably,"  Gipson 
said. 

At  the  Peoria  (\\\.)  Journal  Star,  an 
employee-owned  newspaper.  Bob 
Lane,  production  manager,  said  he 
looked  at  scanners  but  couldn't  jus¬ 
tify  the  cost. 


While  a  scanner  can  separate  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  1 5  minutes,  the  Warner  system 
he  bought  takes  about  25  minutes. 
The  Warner  system  cost  under 
$35,000  compared  with  over  $100,(K)0 
for  a  used  scanner. 

“For  that  kind  of  money,  it  really 
answered  our  needs,"  Lane  said.  It 
helped  win  the  NAPP  Best  in  the 
World  color  contest's  top  prize  in 
1986. 

“We  were  competing  with  people 
who  had  $200,(K)0  color  scanners,"  he 
commented. 

“It's  pretty  tough  to  justify  spend¬ 
ing  $  1 50.000  to  $200,000  if  I'm  doing  it 
at  the  price  I  paid,"  Lane  said. 

The  Warner  system  takes  color 
transparencies,  eliminating  photo 
printing  and  allowing  later  deadlines. 
Lane  said,  for  the  three  or  four  color 
photos  he  processes  daily,  “nowhere 
near"  capacity.  The  one  downfall,  he 
said,  is  the  inability  to  do  gang  separa¬ 
tions. 


“People  call  me  from  scanner  com¬ 
panies  and  I  tell  them  we  win  awards 
and  send  them  samples  and  they 
agree,"  Lane  said. 

“Doc"  Warner  said  his  new  system 
allows  color  negatives  to  be  pre¬ 
viewed  as  positives,  or  proofs  on 
silver  paper  without  chemicals.  A 
computer  analyzes  images  at  the  film 
plane  through  filters  and  a  color 
analyzing  densitometer  to  calibrate 
exposures  automatically  for  highlight 
dots  in  all  colors. 

“This  is  the  best  alternative  to  a 
scanner,"  Warner,  based  in  Goleta, 
Calif.,  said,  pointing  to  several  win¬ 
ners  a  year  in  Kodak's  color  contest. 

Scanner  prices  have  not  changed 
much  in  recent  years  and  are  not 
expected  to  drop  until  the  price  of 
storing  voluminous  color  graphic  tiles 
drops.  Screened  halftone  color  pic¬ 
ture  files  are  about  four  times  the  size 
of  black-and-white  because  files  are 


needed  for  the  three  primary  colors 
and  black. 

High-end  scanners  also  face  grow¬ 
ing  competition  from  emerging  PC- 
based  color  separation  systems. 

John  Harrington,  scanner  specialist 
with  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  said  scanners 
tied  to  Macintosh  personal  computers 
“show  great  promise,"  though  their 
quality  does  not  match  newspaper 
standards. 

With  improvements  in  the  future, 
he  said,  such  PC-based  separation 
systems  will  be  “a  very  viable 
option." 

Bob  Susskind,  ANPA  systems 
analyst,  said  attendee  response  was 
“overwhelming"  at  demonstrations 
of  PC-based  systems  at  the  ANPA 
technical  show  in  June  by  Cyber- 
Chrome  systems  of  New  Haven, 
Conn. ,  and  the  SeeColor  system  from 
Surbrook  System  Corp.  of  Bellevue, 
(Continued  on  page  38c) 


“People  call  me  from  scanner  companies  and  I  tell 
them  we  win  awards  and  send  them  samples  and  they 
agree,”  Lane  said. 
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Thafs  Confidence! 

Confidence  in  FLEXO 
and  in  MAN  Roland. 


Flexography  has  gained  acceptance  in  the  newspaper 
printing  market.  To  date,  nearly  1,000  couples  have  been 
sold  in  the  North  and  South  American  markets  with  MAN  Roland 
maintaining  the  single  largest  share  of  the  Flexo  newspaper  press 
market.  In  fact,  a  total  of  12  full  FLEXOMAN  presses  have  been  sold 
more  than  any  of  our  competitors. 


MAN  Roland’s  superiority  in  the  Flexo  newspaper  market  is  the  result  of  a  clear 
corporate  commitment  to  Flexography  and  Flexo  newspaper  press  technology. 


Technical  Superiority:  MAN  Roland  leads  all 

competitors  in  actual  running  experience.  Add 

to  this  an  unparalleled  list  of  Flexo  firsts 

•  First  to  introduce  a  simple  slip-in  Flexo  unit 
designed  for  six  different  Letterpress  drive 
configurations 

•  First  to  introduce  the  unitized  ink  pack  concept 
incorporated  in  the  base  of  the  FLEXOMAN  unit 

•  First  to  offer  and  support  full  ink  handling  sys¬ 
tems,  including  waste  water  treatment 

•  First  to  develop,  and  put  into  daily  operation,  a 
complete  Flexo  press  management  system  — 

INFOFLEX 

•  First  to  introduce  split  fountain  inkers  for  up  to 
four  color  positions 


•  First  to  offer  ceramic  anilox  performance 
warranties 

•  First  to  refine  plastic  doctor  blade  technology  for 
use  with  ceramic  aniloxes  on  newspaper  presses 

If  you  are  considering  Flexo,  you  need  to  consider 
the  worldwide  leader  in  Flexography  —  MAN 
Roland. 


Call  Andy  Schipke  at  MAN  Roland  for  our  new 
14-page  FLEXOMAN  brochure. 


MAN  Roland,  Inc. 

333  Cedar  Avenue,  Middlesex,  NJ  08846 
Fax:  (201)  469-8946 

Tel.  (201)  469-6600  ^ 


Soy  ink  and  color 

Tests  show  color  quality  of  soy  inks  superior  to  petroleum  inks 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  good  news  about  soy  oil  inks 
keeps  getting  better. 

In  the  first  rigorous  test  of  process 
color  soy  ink,  the  farm-grown  ink 
proved  superior  in  color  quality  to 
petroleum  oil  inks. 

Soy  inks  in  this  test  consistently 
showed  greater  color  purity;  smaller 
dot  gain;  better  trapping  qualities,  and 
superior  print  quality  or  contrast. 

The  quality  contrast  is  so  striking, 
one  ink  manufacturing  executive 
claims,  that  it  can  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye. 

“All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  a 
paper  from  each  press  run  side  by 
side  —  and  you  can  see  a  definite  dif¬ 
ference  in  color  quality,"  said  Dennis 
Sweet,  newspaper  market  specialist 
for  the  printing  ink  division  of  J.M. 
Huber  Corporation. 

The  goal  of  the  test  was  to  move 
from  anecdotal  to  scientific  evidence. 
Sweet  said. 

“We  had  been  running  trials  at  a 
number  of  locations,"  he  said,  “and 
we  were  getting  great  responses  such 
as;  ‘Better  color  reproductions,"  ‘bet- 
ter  p  r  i  n  t  a  b  i  1  i  t  y  ,  '  ‘better 
runnability."  "  But  we  wanted  to 
know  exactly  why.  What  factors  were 
responsible  for  the  improvement'?" 
he  said. 

Huber  conducted  the  tests  on 
presses  at  the  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology,  using  both  its  techni¬ 
cians  and  R.l.T.  staff.  Scientific  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  test  copies  was  conducted 


at  Huber’s  research  and  development 
laboratories  in  Raritan,  N.J. 

The  test  was  designed  to  compare 
ADLITHO  inks  with  soy  oil  ink  for¬ 
mulated  to  ADLITHO  standards. 

It  was  run  on  a  Goss  Community 
press  using  alkaline  fountain  solution 
and  a  single  newsprint  type.  Density, 
color  sequence,  printing  plates  and 
other  printing  variables  were  con¬ 
stant. 

“The  base  shade  of  the  soy  inks 
was  held  to  ADLITHO  standards,  so 
that  the  only  variation  was  the  oil 
vehicle."  said  Andy  McDonnell. 
Huber's  marketing  manager  for 
Newsinks. 


copies  of  the  1988  R.l.T. /Kodak 
“Run  For  The  Money"  picture  were 
run. 

Soy  oil  inks  proved  in  the  tests  to  be 
a  “cleaner"  vehicle  than  petroleum 
oil. 

“It  is  perceived  that  soy  oil  inks, 
when  fully  absorbed  into  the  sub¬ 
strate.  will  cause  slightly  less  decol- 
orization  of  the  newsprint  compared 
with  conventional  petroleum-based 
inks,"  the  Huber  report  said. 


Using  the  petroleum  ink  as  the 
1009^  standard  in  each  process  color, 
the  soy  oil  inks  outperformed  in  each. 
Cyan  blue  was  approximately  101% 
of  the  equivalent  petroleum  oil  ink; 
magenta  approximately  101.5%,  and 
yellow  approximately  101%  of  stan¬ 
dard  . 

In  dot  gain,  the  soy  oil  inks  per¬ 
formed  even  better. 

“We  saw  sizable  differences  in  dot 
gain.  Somewhere  around  a  20%  to 
30%  improvement  with  the  soy  inks. 
In  all  cases,  the  soy  oil  process  inks 
reproduced  with  less  dot  gain," 
McDonnell  said. 

An  85-dots-per-inch  screen  size 


was  used. 

Largely  because  of  this  reduced  dot 
gain,  soy  oil  inks  performed  better  in 
the  tests  for  print  contrast. 

Print  contrast  refers  to  the  shadow 
contrast  in  reproduction.  In  general, 
print  contrast  goes  down  as  dot  gain 
becomes  excessive. 

It  was  tested  on  a  scale  using  a 
formula  in  which  the  density  of  75%  to 
tint  is  subtracted  from  the  density  of 
solid  and  the  remainder  is  divided 
by  the  density  of  solid.  Print  con¬ 
trast  is  expressed  on  a  range  of  7 
to  20,  according  to  this  formula. 

In  the  tests,  petroleum  oil  cyan  blue 
ink  showed  a  print  contrast  of 
approximately  10  while  the  soy  oil 
cyan  blue  ink  was  approximately  14. 
In  magenta,  petroleum  oil  ink  was 
rated  at  approximately  14  while  soy 
oil  ink  was  about  16.  In  yellow  pro¬ 
cess  color,  the  petroleum  ink  was 
about  16  while  the  soy  ink  was  rated 
about  19. 

The  test  also  showed  that  under 
equal  densities,  soy  ink  shows  better 
trapping  efficiencies. 

Trapping  measures  the  degree  to 
which  the  second  color  put  down  on  a 
(Continued  on  paf>e  22c} 


Add  1  to  a  Colors  Across 
Any  Letterpress  Unit 

And  see  how  your  advertisers  will  appreciate  placing  spot 
color  anywhere  in  the  paper.  Combine  one  to  four  colors  across 
the  width  of  the  web  for  a  variety  of  inking  requirements.  [ 

Imagine  the  color  you  could  print 
if  we  retrofitted  your  entire  press. 

Call  (201)  568-59 
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Call  (201 )  568-5980  for  a  brochure  or  video. 

Crabtree  Vickers  Incorporated 

I  West  Forest  Avenue 
F.nglewood.  New  Jersey  07631 
A  Vickers  Company 


“It  is  perceived  that  soy  oii  inks,  when  fuiiy 
absorbed  into  the  substrate,  wiii  cause  siightiy  iess 
decoiorization  of  the  newsprint  compared  with 
conventionai  petroieum-based  inks ...” 


For  both  types  of  ink,  1,5(K)  good 
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For  Samples  and  Rates  Contact: 

Universal  Press  Syndicate 

4900 Main  Street,  Kansas  City,  MO  64112 

1-800-255-6754 
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Newspcper  color 

— we've  got  it  covered 

PRIMARYCOLOR 

etting  new  standards  for  premium  quality, 
Primary  Color  has  become  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try’s  most  valuable  resource  for  outstanding  color 
photography  and  text.  More  than  120  newspapers 
have  selected  this  sendee  to  guarantee  delivery  of 
exciting  copy  and  vivid  art  to  readers  of  their  Thavel, 
Home,  Food,  and,  now.  Fashion  sections.  Among 
those  newspapers  receiving  the  Primary  Color  pack¬ 
age  are  the  Chicago  Pribune,  Staten  Island  Advance, 
The  Detroit  News,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  The 
Miami  Herald  and  The  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Due  to  the  success  we’ve  had  with  Primary’  Color, 
Universal  Press  Syndicate  has  been  encouraged  to 
expand  our  efforts  udth  color  into  other  areas. 


Let  Universal 
put  a  little 
more  color 
in  your  life. 
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SPECTRUM 

^  onsistent  with  the  premise  of  elevating 
newspaper  graphic  standards,  SPECTRUM 
is  a  once-a-week  service  from  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  and  G&G  Designs/Communica¬ 
tions.  Delivering  eye-catching  computer¬ 
generated  color  graphics  for  your  news,  busi¬ 
ness,  sports  and  lifestyle  pages,  SPECTRUM 
images  reflect  current  news  topics  and  are 
designed  with  built-in  flexibility  and  simplic¬ 
ity.  Unmatched  quality  for  your  news  pages. 

SPOTUGHT 

7^0  enhance  your  coverage  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  world.  Universal  Press  Syndicate  has 
extended  its  color  graphic  service  to  bring  you 
SPOTLIGHT,  a  weekly  package  featuring 
today’s  stars  and  personalities  in  easy-to-use 
headshots  and  arresting  candid  shots.  Taken 
by  the  world’s  finest  photographers,  SPOT¬ 
LIGHT  delivers  three  to  five  stunning  color 
shots  and  three  to  five  additional  black  and 
white  photos  to  help  you  build  an  exciting 
celebrity  library. 


Newspaper  color 

— nobody  does  it  better. 
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We  have  never  seen  so  much 

run  trouble  free  even  with  varia- 

enthusiasm  about  a  new  ink!  You 

tions  in  press  speed,  fountain  solu- 

hear  it  throughout  newspapers  now 

tion,  newsprint,  humidity  and  other 

running  new  UltraSoy  Inks.  It 

influences. 

begins  in  the  pressroom.  Expands 

Brighter,  Fresher  Colors — new 

to  the  editorial  staff.  Spreads 

UltraSoy  Inks  appear  much  bright- 

throughout  the  advertising  staff. 

er  on  the  web  than  conventional 

And  delights  financial  manage- 

ones.  Because  colors  transfer 

ment.  UltraSoy  News  Inks  add  a 

more  readily,  laydown  is  remark- 

new  dimension  for  everyone. 

ably  smooth  and  uniform,  giving 

Tolerate  Many  Pressroom  Condi- 

extra  brilliance  to  the  colors  on  the 

tions — Pressmen  run  UltraSoy 

sheet,  which  is  especially  notice- 

Inks  virtually  “hands  off”  on  a  wide 

able  in  yellow. 

variety  of  presses.  These  inks  “for- 

Greatly  Reduces  Paper  Waste — 

give”  many  pressroom  conditions 

It  takes  far  less  time  to  “get  colors 

that  normally  require  extra  adjust- 

up”  on  the  press  to  arrive  at  a 

ments  and  downtime.  UltraSoy  Inks 

desirable  level  of  inking.  And  colors 
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stay  much  more  uniform  through¬ 
out  the  entire  pressrun.  Since 
UltraSoy  Inks  run  with  less  water 
and  a  dryer  web,  many  of  today’s 
moisture  problems  disappear. 
Newsprint  remains  more  dimen- 


and  closed  fountain.  Papers  range 
from  coast  to  coast  including  those 
of  major  national  publishers  and 
single-city  independents.  Their 
enthusiasm  is  truly  impressive. 
Now  Available  for  Offset  or  Let¬ 


US. 

Printinci 

Ink 


sionally  stable  for  better  color  reg¬ 
istration  and  accurate  folding.  And 
there  is  far  less  buildup  on  pipe 
rollers  and  folder  nose  cone. 


terpress — Colors  and  black, 
including  ANPA-AAAA  AdPro  or 
AD-LITHO  News  Inks.  Commercial 
formulations  also  available.  For 


East  Rutherford,  NJ;  Washington,  DC; 
Jacksonville,  FL;  Chicago,  IL;  Cincinnati,  OH; 
Dallas,  TX;  Denver,  CO;  San  Francisco,  CA; 
Los  Angeles,  CA;  Portland,  OR;  Seattle,  WA 


Hundreds  of  Daily  Newspapers  more  information  or  test  samples, 

are  now  running  UltraSoy  Inks  on  a  contact  your  regional  U.S.  Printing  *ANPA-ink’“  which  is  a  trademark  of  ANRA 

wide  variety  of  presses,  both  open  Ink  Representative.  and  is  used  under  license 


Soy  ink 
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substrate  covers  the  first  color  laid 
down.  The  better  the  trapping 
improvement,  the  less  ink  needed  to 
achieve  color  quality  —  and  the 
greater  mileage  from  the  ink. 

In  this  test,  petroleum  oil  inks  were 
rated  at  the  I0()9f  standard. 

Soy  oil  inks  trapped  green  (yellow 
and  cyan)  at  about  1069?^  efficiency; 
red  (yellow/magenta)  at  about  1079?^ 
efficiency,  and  blue  (cyan/m)  at  about 
1059^  efficiency. 

With  the  test,  color  quality  may 
increasingly  become  one  of  the  posi¬ 
tives  the  industry  sees  in  soy  ink. 

Indeed,  a  companion  Huber  study, 
which  surveyed  newspapers  about 
their  use  of  and  attitude  toward  soy 
inks,  shows  that  among  newspapers 
which  have  run  trials  of  soy  ink,  color 
quality  emerges  as  the  number  one 
benefit.  Nearly  half  cited  that  as  the 
top  benefit. 

Those  soy  ink  experimenters  — 
called  “trialers"  in  the  survey 
study  —  consistently  cite  specific 
production  benefits  higher  than  the 
so-called  “non-trialers." 

“In  order  after  color  quality,  the 
perceived  benefits  are  printability; 
runnability;  environmental  advan¬ 
tages;  mileage;  lack  of  dependence  on 
foreign  supply,  and  price. 

By  contrast,  the  so-called  “non- 
trialers”  rate  soy  ink's  environmental 
advantages  as  its  top  benefit. 

Color  quality  is  perceived  as  a  rela¬ 
tive  disadvantage  by  newspapers 
when  those  inexperienced  in  soy  ink 
are  included; 

It  ranked  next  to  last,  edging  only 
price  —  which  is  soy  ink's  clearest 
drawback. 

In  order,  the  benefits  were  ranked 
this  way;  environmental  advantages; 
the  lack  of  dependence  on  foreign 
supply;  runnability;  printability; 
mileage;  color  quality;  price. 

Price  is  the  biggest  obstacle  per¬ 
ceived  by  papers  both  experienced 
and  inexperienced  with  soy  oil. 
Among  all  respondents,  price  was 
cited  by  489?^  and  the  lack  of  available 
track  record  by  36.Wc.  Performance 
questions  were  cited  by  10.29?,  and 
availability  by  5%. 

Among  papers  that  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  soy  ink,  however,  price 
is  the  overwhelming  obstacle;  it  was 
cited  by  809?.  The  remainder  cited  the 
(Continued  on  pope  24c) 
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Investigate  the  possibilities.  Join  The 
Chicago  Tribuiu'  in  assessing  the' merits  of 


the  Quad/Tech  KGS  IK 


Readers  and  advertisers  are 
demanding  more  ibr  their  nionev. 
Not  just  spot  color. 

They  want  to  see  high-quality  color 
whether  you're  pridting  yesterday’s 
sports  spread,  today's  cover  storv,  or 
next  weekend’s  ads. 


r 


To  find  out  more,  contact 
Qnad/Toch's  authorized  North 
American  Ropre.sentativo: 

j 

National  Graphic  Sales,  Inc. 
181  South  Hloomingdale  Road 
Bloomingdale,  Illinois  (>0108 
:n  2/894-888:1 


Help  your  press  crew  maintain  four- 
color  register  easilv  and 
automatically.  Take  advantage  of 
the  automatic  control  commercial 
printers  have  been  using  for  years 
with  the  Quad/Tech  Register 
Guidance  System  IV.  Register  the 
benefits  of  automatic  color-to-color 
control  at  makeready.  make  precise 
and  easy  manual  register  nioviis  at 
any  time,  maintain  consistency  over 
the  run  with  minimal  operator' 
assistance,  and  make  quick  paper¬ 
saving  recovery  following  s])lices, 
blanket  washes  or  web  breaks. 


QUAD 

TECH 


lack  of  a  track  record. 

A  majority  of  newspapers  — 
61  %  —  would  be  willing  —  or  willing 
to  consider  —  paying  a  price  pre¬ 
mium  of  about  10%  to  15%  for  color 


soy  inks. 

However,  no  respondent  newspa¬ 
per  said  it  would  pay  a  premium  for 
soy  oil  black  ink. 

In  general,  newspapers  believe  soy 
inks  could  be  better  than  petroleum 
inks  —  or  at  least  won't  be  any 
worse. 

In  color  quality,  about  50%  of  all 
papers  believe  it  will  improve.  A  full 


100%  of  soy  ink  "trialers"  believe 
color  quality  will  get  better,  the 
survey  found. 

Mileage  and  spitting  will  also  prob¬ 
ably  improve  or  stay  the  same,  the 
survey  found.  More  than  60%  of  the 
papers  believe  rub-off  will  be  less¬ 
ened  with  soy  inks,  although  about 
15%  think  it  will  be  worse  than  petro¬ 
leum  ink. 


Canadian  papers  switching  to  soy  inks  for  coior 

U.S.  paper  also  begins  daily  usage 


Canadian  Press  reports  that  numer¬ 
ous  newspapers  throughout  Canada 
are  trying  soy  oil-based  printing  inks. 

According  to  Norm  Calder,  news 
ink  marketing  manager  for  General 
Printing  Ink’s  Toronto  office,  most 
newspapers  in  southern  Ontario  are 
switching  to  soy  ink  for  printing  color. 
Almost  all  soybeans  cultivated  in 
Canada  are  grown  by  25,000  Ontario 
farmers,  the  report  said. 

According  to  the  Ontario  Soya- 
Bean  Growers’  Marketing  Board, 
source  of  the  figure,  if  all  Canadian 
weeklies  and  dailies  switched  to  full 
use  of  ,soy  bean-oil  based  inks,  it 
would  account  for  no  more  than  7% 
of  oil  available  from  an  average 
year’s  crop. 

While  soy-based  color  inks  are  only 
about  10%  more  costly  than  petro¬ 


leum-based  inks,  the  report  said 
black  soy-based  ink  costs  about  45% 
more  than  the  conventional  product. 
As  in  the  U.S.,  user  evaluations  vary 
from  noticeably  improved  color  ren¬ 
dition  to  little  discernable  difference. 

The  London,  Ont.,  Free  Press  was 
said  to  be  switching  entirely  to  soy 
ink.  Free  Press  operations  director 
Ian  Pittendreigh  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  thought  most  papers  would  go 
over  to  soy.  Pittendreigh  also 
reported  looking  into  a  safer  press 
wash  derived  from  oranges. 

*  ♦  * 

Soybean  oil-based  color  inks  are 
now  in  daily  use  at  the  Daily  Press  and 
Times-Heruld'xn  Newport  News,  Va.. 
following  testing  with  the  inks  earlier 
in  the  year.  The  Daily  Press  Inc. 
described  soybeans  as  “one  of  Vir¬ 


ginia’s  biggest  cash  crops." 

Pressroom  manager  Russell  New¬ 
ton  and  production  director  Michael 
McLain  cited  greater  quality  control 
and  readers’  perception  of  brighter 
reproduction  among  the  ink’s  advan¬ 
tages.  “The  overall  price  of  |U.S. 
Printing  Ink)  Ultra  Soy  is  slightly 
lower  than  petroleum  based-ink," 
according  to  Newton. 

He  noted  easier  control  of  set-off 
between  sections  and  the  ability  to 
retain  reproduction  quality  at  higher 
press  speeds.  “It  also  provides  more 
latitude  for  our  press  crews  because 
they  have  a  wider  range  of  ink/water 
setting  options,”  said  Newton. 

Advertising  director  George 
McDaniel  reported  advertiser  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  more  consistent  color 
fidelity  that  was  achieved. 


COLOR  BRIEFS 


News  America 
buys  portion 
of  Howtek  Inc. 

The  News  America  Holdings  Inc. 
unit  of  Rupert  Murdoch’s  News 
Corp.  has  purchased  2.4%  of  Howtek 
Inc.  stock  and  said  it  intends  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  further  17.6%  of  the  Hudson, 
N.H. -based  scanner  and  color  pre¬ 
press  systems  company,  according  to 
a  report  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

News  America  said  that  under 
terms  of  a  letter  of  intent,  Howtek  will 
sell  4.99%  of  its  stock  to  News  Amer¬ 
ica  at  $15  per  share  if  the  latter 
acquires  5%  ownership  within  six 
months.  Once  a  total  stake  of  9.99% 
is  held  by  News  America,  it  will  gain 
a  three-year  option  on  another  10.1% 
of  Howtek  stock  at  $19  per  share. 

Howtek  had  earlier  placed  740,000 
shares  of  stock  with  institutional 
investors  through  Hanifen,  Imhoff 


Inc.,  raising  over  $10.3  million. 
“The  sale  strengthened  Howtek’s  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  and  provides  it  with  the 
financing”  for  current  growth  and 
planned  expansion,  company  founder 
and  chairman  Robert  Howard  said. 

N.Y.  Times  buys 
Scitex  color 
prepress  system 

Scitex  America  announced  sale  of  a 
Response  color  prepress  system  to 
the  New  York  Times.  The  Times 
purchase  is  a  part  of  expansion  cen¬ 
tering  on  its  new  Edison,  N.J.. 
plant,  which  is  expected  to  run  col¬ 
or  in  several  Sunday  sections. 

The  system  will  consist  of  two 
CCD-array  flatbed  Smart  Scanners  as 
input  devices  for  negative  and  posi¬ 
tive  transparencies,  a  Rightouch 
color  retouching  workstation,  an 
Assembler  page  assembly  worksta¬ 


tion,  two  model  3024  Iris  inkjet  print¬ 
ers  and  two  Raystar  ll/s  flatbed  color 
imagesetters  for  linework  input  and 
film  separation  output. 

The  Times  will  be  perhaps  the 
first  major  newspaper  to  employ 
only  flatbed  scanning. 

The  Times  also  purchased  Scitex’s 
PC-based  Visionary  system  for  color 
page  design-layout,  which  will  input 
to  the  Response.  Visionary  uses  an 
Apple  Macintosh  with  a  Sharp  table- 
top  scanner,  Mitsubishi  color  proof 
printer  and  Gateway  interface. 

Agfa  integrates 

At  the  end  of  1988.  activities  of 
Agfa-Gevaert  Inc.,  Comnugraphic 
Corp.  and  Matrix  Corp.  will  be 
merged  within  a  new  company.  Agfa 
Corporation,  to  be  based  at  Agfa- 
Gevaert’s  current  Ridgefield  Park. 
N.J..  headquarters. 

The  new  Agfa  Corp.  will  be  a 
(Continued  on  pa^ie  J6c) 
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Our  classic  approach  to  technical  service  for 
the  newspaper  industry  emphasizes  person¬ 
alized  attention  and  plenty  of  it. 

That's  right.  Huber  gives  you  not  only  a  quality 
ink... you  get  a  task  force  of  service  specialists  to 
help  you  achieve  printing  success,  consistently. 
Pictured  below  are  only  a  handful  of  the  many 
highly  accomplished  Chemical  Engineers,  Systems 
Analysts,  Environmental  Engineers,  Physicists, 
Organic  Chemists,  Printers  and  Graphic  Artists  on 
the  Huber  service  team.  They  each  have  a  driving 
commitment  to  deliver  to  you  an  extensive  list  of 
services  including:  day-to-day  problem  prevention 
programs  •  troubleshooting  from  press  related 


issues  to  environmental  concerns  •  group 
technical  seminars  •  press-side  training  •  testing 
and  analysis  •  research  and  development  —  dis¬ 
covering  new  and  improved  technology  for  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Our  service  specialists  are  on  the  road,  ready  to 
meet  your  needs  day  and  night,  in  every  state  in 
the  union.  Call  us  today  and  we’ll  show  you  how  we 
can  put  these  experts  to  work  for  you. 

J.M.  Huber  Corporation 
vH  1 1  nt  P  J  Thornall  Street 

Edison,  N.J.  08818 

Phone:  (201)  906-1760/Telex:  4754549  JMH  Ul/Fax:  (201)  321-1470 

Think  ink...  think  Huber 


From  L  to  R: 

Mary  Rose  Nguyen 
Manager,  Customer  Service 
Casey  Dabros 
Technical  Service  Rep 
Bob  Gerber 
Customer  Service  Rep 
Bob  Keoughan 
Manager,  Technicai  Service 
Fred  Stieg 

Technical  Service  Rep 
Paul  Zelinsky 

National  Technical  Service  Rep 
Amy  Lingelbach 
Customer  Service  Rep 
Abe  Farslou 

National  Technical  Service  Rep 
Rick  Hulbert 
Technical  Service  Rep 


“What  do  I  want  from 
my  graphic  arts  dealer? 
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That’s  why  Pitman  is  my  dealer.” 


“The  Pitman  rep  knows 
what’s  happening!  He  keeps 
me  alerted  to  the  trends  and 
innovations  in  equipment  and 
material  that  make  us  more 
productive” 

Our  industry  is  experi¬ 
encing  dramatic  technological 
advances.  This  revolution  in  the 
communication  arts  involves 
rapid  changes  in  electronic  con¬ 
trols,  software,  machines  and  a 
broad  range  of  new  imaging 
materials. 


It’s  a  revolution  that 
demands  constant  attention  by 
printing  and  trade  shop  manag¬ 
ers  in  order  to  stay  competitive. 
But,  that  takes  valuable  time. 
Pitman  is  the  solution.  Our 
sales  reps  provide  a  day-to-day 
bridge  to  the  future  of  the 
graphic  arts.  We  represent  the 
industry’s  major  quality  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  on  the  lead¬ 
ing  edge  of  progress.  That 
translates  into  our  competitive 
edge-the  ability  to  keep  our 


customers  constantly  aware 
of  the  latest  products  that  will 
improve  pre-press  and  on- 
press  performance. 

Today,  progressive  printers 
want  more  than  “order-taking” 
suppliers  who  just  “wheel  and 
deal.”  They  want  a  dealer  that 
supplies  knowledge,  technical 
assistance,  and  close-by  deliv¬ 
ery  from  a  stocking  branch 
right  in  their  own  community. 
That  makes  Pitman  the  only 
logical  choice.  Call  us. 


Atlanta  (404)  428-8000  •  Baltimore/Washington  (301)  322-9200 

■  Boston  (617)  828-7420  •  Charlotte  (704)  564-0643 

•  Chicago  (312)  345-1400  •  Kansas  City  (913)  888-2151 

•  Los  Angeles  (714)  595-4433  ■  Miami  (305)  594-2816 

•  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  (612)  351-6600 

•  New  York/New  Jersey  (201)  865-8300  •  Philadelphia  (215)  524-0165 

■  Richmond  (804)  353-3924  •  Tampa  (813)  886-2548. 
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THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  SUPPUER  THAT’S  YOUR  UNK  BETWEEN  TECHNOLOGY  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 


Measuring  color  quality 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Good  or  bad,  color  draws  attention 
to  newspapers,  so  quality  is  impor¬ 
tant,  considering  the  cost  and  the 
increased  potential  both  to  attract  and 
repel  readers  and  advertisers. 

Understanding  color,  measuring  its 
characteristics  and  utilizing  it  effec¬ 
tively  and  efficiently  were  principal 
topics  at  a  color  analysis  seminar 
sponsored  earlier  in  the  year  by  the 
Research  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts 
Industries. 

Cal  McCamy,  vice  president  and 
R&D  director  at  Kollmorgen  Corp.’s 
MacBeth  division,  reviewed  color¬ 
imetry  and  densitometry,  noting  tech¬ 
nical  advancements  since  the  first 
19th-century  visual  filter  colorimeters 
and  the  improvement  of  the  graphic 
representation  of  color  relationships 
in  the  new  coordinate  system. 

Equal  distances  in  the  older  rep¬ 
resentations  did  not  always  corres¬ 
pond  to  equal  hue  differences,  but 
hues  in  the  system  adopted  by  the 
International  Commission  on  Illumi¬ 


nation  are  understood  as  measurable 
angles  to  color  coordinates. 

McCamy  distinguished  the  visual 
evaluation  made  with  a  colorimeter, 
which  measures  what  the  eye  sees 
under  standard  conditions,  to  the 
measurement  of  standard  compo¬ 
nents  of  three-  and  four-color  repro¬ 
duction  made  by  a  densitometer  — an 
analytic  process  concerned  with  the 
subtractive  colors.  Modern  spectro¬ 
photometry  has  replaced  older  color¬ 
imeters,  determining  the  spectral 
qualities  of  surface  reflection. 

A  computer  can  now  take  a  desired 
color  fed  through  a  spectrophotome¬ 
ter  and  analyze  scattering,  absorption 
and  other  characteristics  in  order  to 
yield  a  formulation  of  inks  (as  well  as 
dyes  and  paints).  Batch  correction 
can  compensate  for  changes  in  sub¬ 
strate  or  other  conditions.  It  can  be 
programmed  for  the  most  economical 
way  to  match  a  batch. 

McCamy  warned  that  color  and 
density  are  not  necessarily  the  same: 
the  same  recorded  densitometer  val¬ 
ues  won't  always  give  a  visual  color 


match;  colors  with  identical  density 
values  don't  always  combine  for  a 
neutral  result.  Understanding  color 
also  means  knowing  what  instrument 
to  use  and  what  its  readings  mean. 

Not  only  was  this  the  message  from 
McCamy  (he  said  it  is  ‘entirely  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  this  .  .  .  instrument”  that 
does  both  densitometry  and  color¬ 
imetry),  it  was  also  the  subject  of  3M 
Print  Technologies  Group  manager 
George  Leyda. 

Densitometers  are  easy  to  use, 
accurate,  give  meaningful  readings 
fast,  have  storage  and  analysis  capa¬ 
bility,  correspond  well  to  vision  and 
can  offer  very  good  inter-instrument 
readings,  said  Leyda. 

He  cautioned  that  their  use  must  be 
properly  understood,  and  added  that 
“there’s  no  question  that  densi¬ 
tometry  can  be  fooled  [but]  it’s  not 
likely.” 

Use  the  right  tool  urged  Leyda.  A 
densitometer  cannot  do  what  it 
wasn’t  designed  to  do.  When  in 
doubt,  he  said,  go  to  a  spectropho- 
(Continued  on  paf>e  36c) 


Color  and  lighting  —  what  you  need  to  know 


By  Dr.  Theodore  Boiles 

Many  colors  appear  to  change  if 
viewed  under  various  lighting  condi¬ 
tions. 

Cosmetologists  have  known  this 
for  a  long  time  and  even  have  cos¬ 
metic  accessories  which  consist  of 
mirrors  with  a  choice  of  different  light 
sources.  Make-up  chosen  under 
incandescent  lighting  may  not  appear 
pleasing  if  worn  under  flourescent 
lighting  conditions.  Two  objects  (or 
swatches  or  ink  color)  may  match 
very  well  if  viewed  under  one  light 
source,  but  not  if  viewed  under 
another  source. 

This  phenomenon  is  known  as 
metamerism  ( me-TAM-er-ism). 
Items  that  match  under  one  source 
and  not  under  another  are  called 
metameric  objects,  or  pairs.  In  many 
cases  two  colors  (objects)  appear 
matched  to  some  observers,  and  yet 

(Bolles  is  technical  director,  3M 
Printing  and  Publishing  Systems  Div.) 


to  other  observers  the  same  objects 
do  not  match.  This  is  called  observer 
metamerism,  the  result  of  minor  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  spectral  response  of 
the  observers. 

Two  observers  may  not  be  human 
at  all,  but  instruments  such  as  densi¬ 
tometers  with  different  spectral 
response  characteristics.  In  fact,  two 
color  samples  that  produce  the  same 
densitometer  readings  may  not 
visually  match.  A  densitometer  filter- 
to-color  ink  relationship  must  be  cor¬ 
rect  to  record  all  values  of  the  color 
spectral  distribution  of  an  object. 
Densitometers  measure  a  small,  or 
discrete,  portion  of  the  color  spec¬ 
trum  reflected  from,  or  transmitted 
by,  an  object.  Changes  outside  the 
measuring  portion  of  the  densitome¬ 
ter  filters  are  not  recorded. 

Color  filters  in  densitometers,  no 
matter  how  broad,  do  not  allow  densi¬ 
tometers  to  “see”  color  as  well  as  the 
eye  and  brain. 

A  spectrophotometer  measures  the 


entire  color  spectrum  and  can  inter¬ 
pret  color  essentially  the  same  as  a 
human  (or  standard)  observer.  If  two 
colors  match  under  one  light  source 
and  not  another  (metameric  pair), 
they  produce  different  spectropho¬ 
tometer  spectral  reflectances.  Spec¬ 
tral  response  curves  from  spectro¬ 
photometers  contain  much  more 
information  than  is  possible  from  den¬ 
sitometers. 

Standard  viewing  conditions  to 
judge  the  acceptibility  of  color  are 
critical  for  research  and  the  graphic 
arts  industry.  Standard  viewing  con¬ 
ditions  for  graphic  arts  color  judg¬ 
ments  are  specified  by  the  American 
National  Standards  Institute. 

The  use  of  standard  viewing 
sources  limits  color  judgment 
changes  due  to  various  light  sources. 

Remember,  the  standard  viewing 
condition  is  close  to  “daylight,”  but 
the  average  user  views  publications 
under  room  (usually  tungsten)  condi¬ 
tions. 
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consistent 


color, color, color 


Consistent  color,  color,  color.  Reds.  Blues.  Yellows.  That's 
what  you  get  when  you  run  GPI  SunClear"  Soybean  Oil  Color 
News  Inks.  That's  because  no  other  ink  company  in  the  world 
knows  more  about  soybean  oil  ink  than  GPI.  And,  no  other  ink 
company  in  the  world  knows  more  about  soybean  oil  ink 
manufacturing  technology  than  GPI. 

General  Printing  Ink  has  taken  the  technology  of  producing 
inks  manufactured  from  soybean  oil  and  made  it  a  science. 
Some  newspapers  have  been  running  GPI  SunClear  Soybean 
Oil  Color  News  Inks  for  over  a  year  now  and  have  been  getting, 
literally,  prize-winning  results. 

Soybean  oil  for  news  ink  makes  real  sense.  When  you're 
making  colored  ink,  it  only  makes  sense  to  start  with  the 
brightest,  lightest  base  oil  you  can  find.  When  you  compare 
the  visual  appearance  of  petroleum  oil  against  soybean  oil, 
you  can  see  for  yourself  that  the  soybean  oil  presents  a  much 
cleaner,  brighter  image. 

But,  anyone  can  mix  pigment  and  oil  and  call  it  a  “new"  ink. 
The  secret  is  to  provide  a  consistently  high  performing 
product  and  that's  where  GPI  technology  pays  off.  GPI 
maintains  the  largest  commitment  to  research  and 
development  in  the  printing  ink  industry.  Our  chemists 
and  engineers  are  working  together  to  constantly  develop 
and  produce  the  finest,  most  cost  effective,  most  reliable 
printing  ink  available.  For  example,  every  formulation  of  GPI 
SunClear  Soybean  Oil  Color  News  Ink  is  monitored  and 
checked  by  a  computerized  spectrophotometer.  Its  hue 


value,  lightness  and  chroma  are  constantly  checked  and 
adjusted  to  make  sure  the  ink  that  prints  your  next  edition  is 
as  bright  and  clean  as  the  ink  that  printed  last  week's  edition. 

Naturally,  all  GPI  news  ink  products  meet  industry  standards. 
But  something  exciting  happens  when  GPI  SunClear  Soybean 
Oil  Color  News  Inks  hit  the  paper.  They  appear  even  brighter 
and  cleaner  to  the  naked  eye.  It's  called  wave  length 
reflectance.  You'll  call  it  amazing. 

Call  us  now.  Ask  to  see  samples  of  newspapers  printed  with 
GPI  SunClear  Soybean  Oil  Color  News  Inks.  Compare  them  to 
the  inks  you're  running  now.  Then,  let's  sit  down  and  arrange 
for  your  trial  run. 

GPI  Soybean  Oil  Color  News  Inks  prove  it  one  more  time... 


Ink  is  more  than  color. 
At  GPI,  it’s  technology. 


GENERAL  PRINTING  INK 

News  Ink  Division 
631  Central  Avenue 
Carlstadt,  New  Jersey  07072 
201  935-8666 

Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corporation 


SunClear'  is  a  trademark  of  General  Printing  Ink.  Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corporation. 


Color  guidelines 


ANPA  and  Newspaper  Ad  Bureau  issue  series  of  guides 
to  heip  newspapers  attain  quality  color  reproduction 


The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  technical  and  production 
people  on  papers  all  over  the  country 
and  with  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  has  issued  a  series  of  guides 
which  will  help  you  attain  quality 
color  reproduction,  whether  you  have 
offset,  letterpress,  di-litho  or  flexo¬ 
graphic  presses. 

For  information  on  any  of  these 
aides  and  prices,  call  ANPA  at  (703) 
648-1210. 

Flere  are  the  items  available  at  this 
time: 

The  Guide  to  Quality  Newspaper 
Reproduction. 

The  Guide  to  Quality  Newspaper 
Reproduction  offers  you  a  com¬ 
prehensive  overview'  of  newspaper 
reproduction  techniques  and  guide¬ 
lines.  Its  55  pages  are  packed  with 
color.  Photographs  and  illustrations 
demonstrate  everything  from  basic 
concepts  such  as  color  theory  to  spe¬ 
cific  techniques  for  layout  and  half¬ 
toning. 

The  Guide  to  Quality  is  conve¬ 
niently  organized  to  take  you  from 
production  planning  to  final  proofing. 
A  color  reproduction  checklist  is 
included  to  help  you  establish  your 
own  quality  controls.  The  reference 
section  gives  you  recommended  stan¬ 
dards  for  newspaper  advertising 
materials,  a  glossary  and  a  bibliogra¬ 
phy. 

ANPA-CHFXK. 

ANPA-CHECK  is  a  checklist 
designed  to  help  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives.  managers  and  production  staff 
increase  quality  awareness  and  iden¬ 
tify  quality  reproduction  problem 
areas.  The  checklist  lets  you  easily 
assess  your  print  quality. 

This  booklet  is  designed  to  be  used 
with  the  Guide  to  Quality  Newspaper 
Reproduction  to  help  you  define  and 
evaluate  it  in  your  newspaper.  These 
two  publications  work  together  to 
guide  you  in  setting  up  your  own 
quality  control  program. 

The  New  ANPA  Color  Ink  Book. 

The  new  ANPA  Color  Ink  Book 
contains  visual  samples  of  50  ROP 
colors  to  aid  communication  and  help 
you  improve  quality  control.  Ink  for¬ 
mulations  for  both  offset  (AD- 
LITHO)  and  letterpress  (AdPro)  col¬ 


ors  are  included.  The  sample  color 
pages  represent  comparable  matches 
for  both  offset  and  letterpress. 

This  new  edition  incorporates 
important  changes.  AN  PA-COLOR 
inks  meet  new  government  health  and 
safety  standards  while  the  new  colors 
reflect  changes  in  popularity  and 
usage.  Now  AD-LITFIO  and  AdPro 
color  matches  have  a  common 
AN  PA-COLOR  identification  num¬ 
ber  to  simplify  color  selection  and 
communication. 

ANPA-TEST. 

The  ANPA-TEST  Quality  Assess¬ 
ment  Manual  gives  you  practical 
methods  to  control  the  quality  of  the 
materials  used  to  produce  your  news¬ 
paper.  This  manual  includes  only 
tests  that  are  practical  in  your  news¬ 
paper  plant  —  tests  that  do  not 
require  complex  instrumentation  or 
special  training. 

ANPA-TEST  procedures  are  tools 
to  help  you  maintain  the  quality  of 
your  consumable  materials.  Tests  are 
included  for  newsprint,  ink,  plates, 
fountain  solutions,  water,  blankets, 
rollers  and  other  materials.  Sections 
on  resource  materials  and  supply 
sources  help  you  put  together  the 
tests. 

This  manual  is  in  a  loose-leaf  binder 
so  you  can  easily  update  it  as  addi¬ 
tional  information  and  test  proce¬ 
dures  become  available.  The  pur¬ 
chase  price  includes  all  additions 
through  1989,  which  will  be  sent  to 
you  automatically. 

ANPA-GAIN  Test  Target. 

The  ANPA-GAIN  test  target  is  a 
tool  designed  to  help  you  attain  qual¬ 
ity  offset  reproduction  in  your  news¬ 
paper.  This  filmstrip  contains  targets 
which  provide  a  gauge  to  determine 
the  amount  of  dot  gain  present  on 
your  printing  press. 

The  ANPA-GAIN  target  measures 
mechanical  dot  gain  and  can  be  used 
to  alert  a  pressman  when  a  change  in 
press  conditions  occurs.  This  test 
target  is  designed  to  be  used  either  as 
a  stand-alone  target  or  incorporated 
into  a  live  page. 

The  ANPA  Color  Test  Negative  and 
ANPA-TINT  Chart. 

ANPA  has  developed  a  new  Color 
Test  Negative  which  helps  you  accu¬ 
rately  monitor  and  evaluate  perfor¬ 


mance  standards  for  quality  color 
reproduction. 

This  test  includes  color  bars  for 
visual  indication  of  ink  settings,  target 
areas  for  density  measurements,  slur¬ 
ring/doubling  targets  and  calibrated 
dot  gain  bars.  Twenty-seven  colored 
boxes  let  you  evaluate  the  gray 
balance  of  your  process  inks. 

Thirty-two  colored  boxes  represent 
the  colors  obtained  from  the  process 
colors  and  their  two-color  overprints. 
Use  these  to  calibrate  your  color 
scanner  to  press  conditions  and  to 
monitor  ink  trapping  conditions.  A 
color  hue  bar  lets  you  monitor  your 
total  process  ink  color  gamut. 

The  ANPA-TINT  Chart  is  a  com¬ 
panion  piece  to  the  Color  Test  Nega¬ 
tive.  The  tint  chart  creates  a  full  spec¬ 
trum  of  colors  for  your  newspaper's 
editorial  and  advertising  needs  by 
combining  various  percentages  of 
AN  PA-COLOR  process  blue,  red  and 
yellow  (and  process  black  when 
included).  A  simple  four-digit  code 
provides  instructions  for  overprinting 
the  process  colors  to  produce  the 
ANPA-TINT  color  you  select. 

Erlund  named  to 
DS  America  post 

DS  America  has  named  Luther 
Erlund  to  the  post  of  Eastern  Region 
step  and  repeat  specialist,  responsible 
for  technical  sales  and  support  in  21 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Erlund  was  formerly  Southwestern 
regional  sales  manager. 

The  company  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  G.  Stephen  Frazzano 
as  Silvermaster  product  manager, 
with  responsibility  for  sales  and  sup¬ 
port  of  direct  platemakers’  materials 
in  North  America. 

Crosfield  offers 
sports  photo  book 

In  conjunction  with  the  worldwide 
“Race  Against  Time,”  Crosfield 
Electric  Inc.  has  published  a 
limited-edition  volume  of  sports 
photography.  Visions  of  Sport. 

Proceeds  from  the  book’s  sales  will 
be  donated  to  Sport  Aid/CARE  fund¬ 
raising  for  underprivileged  children. 
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PRESS  AHEAD. 


A  totally  new  generation  printing  system,  will  put 
you  steps  ahead  of  the  competition.  Signatures, 
supplements,  circulars,  inserts  and  direct  mail 
pieces. . .  All  take  on  a  profitable  new  dimension 
when  produced  on  the  Process  King. 

SpedEcally  designed  to  offer  you: 

•  Quality  back-to-back  four-color  process 
reproduction,  either  heatset  or  non-heatset 

•  Realistic  production  speeds  to  meet  the 
demands  of  today’s  market 

•  A  clearly  establisned  and  distinct  performance 

•  One  of  the  most  positive  price/value  relation¬ 
ships  ever 

Built  to  precision  tolerances.  Process  King  is  the 
result  of  two  technologies:  state-of-the-art 
computer-aided  design  and  an  evolutionary,  rigor¬ 
ous  testing  program. 

Standard  Process  King  features: 

•  Solid  stainless  steel  plate  and  blanket  cylinders 
with  wide-body  bearers  and  preloaded  Timken 
double-row  tapered  bearings 


•  15  roller  ink  train  with  3  form  rollers  and  2  a 
vibrator  rolls  per  couple 

•  Ductor  ink  feed  and  brush  dampening  with  a 

speed  following  9 

•  A  true  horizontal  web  path  with  staggered  ■ 

blanket  cylinders,  full  running  circumferential  ■ 

and  lateral  register  control  on  both  sides  of  the  9 
web  9 

•  Automatic  sequenced  pneumatic  control  of  all  9 

printing  unit  functions  from  master  control  9 

panel  9 

Plus:  9 

•  One-piece  solid  steel  side  frames  9 

•  High-line  press  drive  with  balanced  torque  tube  ^ 

drive  shaft  9 

•  Class  1 1  gearing  with  cascade  oil  bath  9 

lubrication  9 

Built  in  the  United  States  and  backed  by  more  ^ 

than  two  decades  of  experience  in  design  and  1 

manufacture.  Process  King  is  “the”  Press  Ahead.  ^ 
Call  or  write  today  for  literature  and  complete  ^ 

details.  M 


P.O.  Box  21,  loplin,  MO  64802-0021,  13th  &  Maiden  Lane 

Telephone  417-781-3700,  Cable  AMTYKINC  -  Joplin,  Telex  436485  AMERKING  fPL 
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Digital  color  proofing 

WhaVs  its  future  with  newspapers? 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

In  a  decade  when  newspapers  are 
printing  more  color,  digital  color 
proofing  had  to  happen.  Input,  pro¬ 
cessing,  storage  and  film  output  of 
color  images  have  already  been  digi¬ 
tized. 

As  a  production  guide  and  suitable 
print  approximation  for  advertisers, 
the  technology's  anticipated  benefits 
include  more  speed  and  less  labor, 
simplified  procedures,  less  expen¬ 
sive,  user-selectable  substrate  and  a 
suitable  rendering  of  what  the  press 
will  print. 

An  electronic  interface  to  the  pre¬ 
press  system  assures  speed  and  ease 
in  creating  the  proof.  Some  tech¬ 
niques  have  dramatically  reduced  the 
cost  of  consumables  associated  with 
more  conventional  proofing  methods. 

Abandoning  analog  proofing  tech¬ 
niques  will  not  automatically  mean 
adopting  the  latest  technology  or  the 
product  that  generates  the  best-look¬ 
ing  proof. 

Long  Island,  N.Y.,  NensJay 
research  and  development  manager 
Harvey  Abramowitz  noted  that  press¬ 
men  have  come  to  depend  on  the 
proof,  calling  him  when  it  is  not  in 
their  hands. 

While  acknowledging  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  various  proofing  methods  and 
products,  he  stressed  that  “all  news¬ 
papers  work  right  up  to  the  last  min¬ 
ute  and  more  of  deadline.  So  1  can’t 
use  a  machine  that’s  going  to  take  30 
or  40  minutes  making  one  excellent, 
high-resolution  proof  on  a  bright 
white  coated  base.  It’s  like  making  a 
Cromalin  for  my  pressroom.’’ 

With  several  digital  proofing 
methods  available  in  products  from 
numerous  manufacturers,  Abramo¬ 
witz  nevertheless  said  making  the 
choice  is  very  easy.  He  listed  inter¬ 
face  capability,  production  speed, 
proof  size,  appropriate  image  quality 
and  cost  as  sufficiently  narrowing  the 
choice  for  newspaper  publishing. 

The  possible  choices  apply  not  only 
among  the  several  vendors  of  prod¬ 
ucts  using  different  proofing  tech¬ 
niques,  but  also  among  the  products 
offered  by  individual  suppliers.  The 
trick  is  in  finding  a  product  suited  to 
the  particular  needs  of  newspapers. 


both  in  terms  of  function  (speed  and 
iteration)  and  product  (matching 
color  and  image  quality). 

Speed  and  proof  size  seem  to  out¬ 
weigh  proof  quality  not  only  because 
of  newspaper  production  require¬ 
ments,  but  also  because  of  newspa¬ 
pers’  print  quality  limitations  relative 
to  other  publications. 

Indeed,  some  manufacturers  of 
color  proofing  devices,  including 
some  moving  into  direct  digital 
proofing,  have  virtually  ignored 
newspapers,  at  least  one  has  only 
recently  begun  talking  to  newspapers 
and  another  concedes  that  its  product 
is  more  than  what  newspapers  can 
use. 

Abramowitz  said  that  two  years 
ago  he  had,  at  start-up,  “six  different 
ink  people  setting  color  on  six  differ¬ 
ent  presses.  On  deadline  I  could  pro¬ 
duce  one  Chromacheck.  So  I’d  have 
to  get  down  to  the  pressroom,  run 
around  and  show  it  to  someone  and 
then  leave  to  show  it  to  someone  else; 
or  stay  at  one  press  .  .  .  when  they 
got  close,  pull  sheets  and  run  those 
around.  But  while  I  was  working  on 
that  one  press,  five  others  were  bang¬ 
ing  out  copy  like  crazy,  and  our  goal 
was  to  have  uniformity  and  good 
color." 


In  contrast  with  more  familiar 
proofing  methods  that  generally  rely 
on  some  sort  of  photochemistry,  digi¬ 
tal  techniques  can  employ  photo¬ 
electric,  (electro)thermal  sublima¬ 
tion,  electrostatic  and  piezoelectric 
technologies. 

Ultimately,  Abramowitz  settled  on 
an  ink  jet  proofer  that  deflects  non¬ 
printing  droplets  through  application 
of  an  electrical  charge.  (A  newer 
model  combines  that  technique  with 
further,  piezoelectric  droplet  control 
whereby  a  crystal  near  the  end  of  the 
nozzle  vibrates  at  the  same  speed  at 
which  droplets  are  delivered.)  The 
Series  2000  model  from  Iris  Graphics 


functions  in  conjuction  with  the  news¬ 
paper’s  Scitex  prepress  system. 

Like  digital  printers  utilizing  the 
other  technologies,  ink  Jet  proofing 
has  advantages  as  well  as  shortcom¬ 
ings.  Ink  jet  printers  can  force  ink 
through  nozzles  of  varying  diameters 
through  use  of  a  pump  or  an  electri¬ 
cally  pulsed  crystal.  Depending  on 
technology,  the  resulting  droplets  are 
then  either  guided  to  or  deflected 
from  the  substrate  by  signaled  appli¬ 
cation  of  an  electrical  charge. 

For  Abramowitz,  his  choice  meant 
producing  multiple  proofs  in  the  same 
time  formerly  needed  to  make  a  single 
Chromacheck. 

“We  looked  at  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  six  proofs  on  one  sheet  of  44" 
paper,  where  the  paper  cost  us  maybe 
200,"  said  Abramowitz.  “Another 
nickle’s  worth  of  ink  and  1  had  six 
copies  in  the  same  half-hour  that  I  had 
one  Chromacheck  that  cost  me  $35.” 

“What  we’ve  created  here  is  a 
bunch  of  perfectionists,  said  Tom 
Cusack,  color  lab  manager  at  the 
Ashury  Park  (N.J.)  Press.  He 
explained  that  “probably  99%  of  the 
[color]  pages  we  do  require  some  kind 
of  correction." 

Editors  and  advertisers  can  now 
check  an  Iris  proof  and  seek  revisions 


quickly  and  inexpensively. 

“Before  we  had  the  Iris,  if  I  already 
had  a  color  key  on  and  somebody 
didn’t  like  the  way  the  picture  was 
cropped,  we’d  say  'tough,  it  goes  as 
is.’  But  now  ...  we  can  easily  make 
those  changes,"  Cusack  said. 

Where  a  full-page  color  key  took 
about  25  minutes  to  make  and  cost 
Cusack  about  $18  for  materials  alone, 
he  said  the  faster  Iris  proofs  come  to 
about  320  apiece.  In  August,  Asbury 
ran  374  color  pages,  generating  three 
proofs  for  each  page. 

“If  we  had  to  make  374  color  keys 
times  three,  we  would  have  gone 
broke,"  said  Cusack,  who  put  the 


Simultaneous  distribution  of  identical  proofs  to  all 
presses  was  the  solution  offered  by  digital  color 
proofing. 
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return  on  investment  at  about  eight 
months.  “The  month  before  we 
brought  the  Iris  on  line,  we  had  done 
270  pages.  Of  those  270  pages,  73  of 
them  had  to  be  redone  for  corrections 
and  changes  after  we’d  already  had 
films  in  hand.  So  we  threw  away  73 
final,  complete  pages  and  did  them 
again.  Now  .  .  .  you’re  not  wasting 
any  money. 

“We’ve  got  the  Iris  to  the  point 
where  it’s  readable,”  said  Cusack, 
adding,  “it’s  something  you  have  to 
develop  an  eye  for.” 

He  likened  it  to  learning  to  read  a 
color  key  or  Matchprint.  He  con¬ 
ceded,  however,  that  it  took  a  good 
year-and-a-half. 

“We  charge  for  color  key.  If  you’re 
an  advertiser  and  you’ll  accept  an  Iris 
proof,  there’s  no  charge  to  you,”  said 
Cusack.  “It’s  not  100%  accurate,  but 
neither  is  the  color  key,  or  a  Match- 
print,  for  that  matter.  It  took  a  long 
time  and  a  little  bit  of  working  with  the 
individual  salespeople  and  a  lot  of 
time  on  the  phone.” 

Cusack  said  it  eventually  worked 
because  the  paper  not  only  was  able 
to  persuade  advertisers  that  correc¬ 
tion  was  possible,  but  it  also  accepted 
responsibility  that  the  ink  on  news¬ 
print  would  match  what  the  advertiser 
originally  sought. 


Though  the  Iris  will  print  on  news¬ 
print.  Newsday  doesn’t  use  it.  Abra- 
mowitz  cited  taping  difficulties  and 
yellowing  between  the  time  it  is 
sheeted  from  the  roll  and  used  in 
proofing.  “We  went  onto  a  cheap 
white  offset  sheet,  uncoated,  and  it 
works  just  fine.” 

While  pressmen  might  be  expected 
to  come  close  to  each  other’s  rendi¬ 
tion  of  familiar  objects’  colors  in  half¬ 
tones,  the  many  tints  employed  in 
Newsday  had  the  potential  to  subvert 
the  goal  of  uniformity. 

“We  knew  what  we  wanted  our 
banner  to  look  like,”  said  Abramo- 
witz,  “but  everything  else,  on  a  daily 
basis,  changes;  they  are  not  format¬ 
ted.” 

Simultaneous  distribution  of  identi¬ 
cal  proofs  to  all  presses  was  the  solu¬ 
tion  offered  by  digital  color  proofing. 

“The  whole  concept  of  a  plotter 
that  could  start  to  produce  proofs 
before  1  even  made  film  was  attrac¬ 
tive,”  said  Abramowitz.  “Even  if  it 
made  the  plot  at  the  same  time  that  1 
was  drawing  film,  I  had  the  ability  to 
have  enough  proofs  on  the  floor  at 
start-up.” 

Iris  Communications  manager 
Peter  Alpers  acknowledged  that 
proof-to-print  color  matches  can  be  a 
problem.  He  noted  that  hue-correc¬ 


tion  software  is  now  available. 

Abramowitz  said  that,  after 
acquiring  the  Iris  machine  about  two 
years  ago,  “the  first  thing  we  talked 
about  was  having  some  kind  of 
matched  color.  At  that  time,  they 
weren’t  able  to  do  it.”  Since  then.  Iris 
used  a  dither  matrix  to  come  closer  to 
on-press  color. 

“With  the  compression  of  data  that 
you  have  in  a  16-step  gray  scale,  it 
wasn’t  working  for  us,”  said  Abramo¬ 
witz.  “So  we  started  to  blend  our  own 
color,”  he  said,  describing  the  color 
modification  and  rebottling  of  the 
Siemens  dyes  in  a  lab  set  up  in  his 
office.  “We  experimented  with  it  and 
came  closer  and  closer  until  we  had 
the  kind  of  hue  error  and  grayness 
that  we  had  in  our  printing  inks.” 

Newsday  no  longer  buys  the  dyes 
from  Iris,  where  there  was  concern 
about  problems  resulting  from  use  of 
dyes  from  other  producers,  according 
to  Abramowitz.  The  portion  of  the 
warranty  dealing  with  dyes  was  inva¬ 
lidated.  Newsday  now  gets  dyes  man¬ 
ufactured  to  its  own  specifications 
from  American  Ink  Jet  Co. 

Iris’  new  president,  Alphonse 
Lucchese,  looked  upon  Newsday’s 
work  as  valuable  research  and  an  aid 
to  Iris.  The  warranty  was  reinstated. 

(Continued  on  puffe  34c) 
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Iris  and  American  Ink  Jet  are 
now  working  together,  according  to 
Abramowitz. 

Cusack  experimented  with  the 
same  blending.  “We  were  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  doing  that.  The  problem  is 
that  we  .  .  .  had  an  actual  formula  for 
each  color.  It  was  a  very  messy  job.” 

Cusack  uses  updated  Iris  software 
to  create  a  dither  matrix  within 
the  printer. 

I  “This  basically  allowed  us  to  mix 
our  dyes  electronically."  he  said. 
“We've  gotten  close,  but  we're  still 
not  satisfied  lOiCA  with  that.  We  have 
engaged  American  Ink  Jet  to  custom- 
mix  dyes  for  us.  They  are  working  up 
a  formula  specifically  designed  to 
match  our  print  inks.  When  we  get 
those  dyes,  we'll  be  able  to  run  them 
in  the  printer  and  adjust  our 
dither  ...  to  hold  a  little  liner  high¬ 
light  dot  and  have  a  more  balanced 
shadow.  Using  the  dither  matrix,  you 
lose  a  little  bit  of  control." 

Color  match  was  another  reason 
that  Newsday  would  not  plot  on 
newsprint,  which  it  buys  from  eight 
vendors.  Variations  from  one  to 
another  was  “enough  to  throw  things 
off  slightly."  Abramowitz  said. 

Furthermore,  he  pointed  out  that 
“if  an  editor  liked  the  Iris  ...  we 
could  at  least  match  it  and  sometimes 
improve  on  it  on  the  press.  We  didn't 
want  it  to  look  like  a  Cromalin  that  we 
could  never  catch  up  to.  We  didn't 


frustrate  our  pressmen,  but  we  gave 
them  a  proof  they  could  print.” 

“It  came  down  to  advertisers  as 
well."  said  Abramowitz.  pointing  out 
that  if  a  prep  house  does  a  Cromalin 
for  an  advertiser,  no  amount  of 
explaining  will  rem.ove  the  client's 
expectations  of  gleaming,  crisp  color. 
“It's  not  going  to  happen  on  news¬ 
print." 

“When  you  give  it  to  them  on  an 
uncoated  sheet  with  colors  that  look 
like  what  you're  going  to  be  able  to 
reproduce,  and  your  page  looks  darn 
near  it.  either  as  good  or  better,  then 
you  have  really  helped  them  establish 
an  expectation.”  Abramowitz  said. 
“You  don't  open  yourself  up  for  dis¬ 
appointment." 

Newsday  is  considering  the  Series 
3000  Iris  for  proofing  its  heatset  offset 
products  on  coated  sheet  (not  printed 
at  Newsday). 

According  to  Abramowitz.  “there 
is  no  other  machine  [comparable  to 
the  30001  available  in  this  country  at 
this  time."  but  several  companies 
have  products  in  the  works.  The  3024 
would  offer  improved  resolution,  but 
the  2044  yields  more  interations:  by 
downsizing  to  7.S9f .  Abramowitz  can 
run  eight  copies  on  a  single  sheet. 
(He'll  soon  have  100  units  of  press, 
need  nine  or  10  proofs  and  admits  he's 
not  sure  what  he  will  do.) 

The  New  York  Times,  however,  has 
opted  for  two  model  3024  Iris  proofers 
as  a  part  of  its  recent  color  prepress 
order  from  Scitex. 

Earlier  in  the  year.  Iris  technology 
was  incorporated  into  Eikonix  Corp. 
and  Crosfield  Electronics  color 
prepress  systems.  Both  vendors  now 


make  use  of  the  newer  Ins  Senes 
3000.  The  OEM  contract  with  Ko¬ 
dak’s  Eikonix  provides  for  the 
integration  and  sale  of  the  print¬ 
er  with  the  Designmaster  9(K)0  CAD 
system.  A  previous  joint  marketing 
agreement  offered  the  Series  2000 
color  proofer  to  Eikonix  customers. 

Crosfield  has  integrated  the  3024 
with  its  Studio  color  electronic  pre¬ 
press  systems  and  design  systems. 
Configured  as  the  Jetproof,  it  consists 
of  the  printer  and  control  cabinet, 
system  computer.  Crosfield  universal 
chassis.  300  MB  Winchester  drive, 
floppy  disc  drive,  controller,  display 
and  keyboard. 

F'arlier  this  month.  Iris  announced 
that  it  would  join  Sun  Microsystems' 
Catalyst  third-party  hardware/soft¬ 
ware  program.  As  a  result,  it  will  port 
the  3024  to  the  Sun-3  and  Sun-4  work¬ 
stations,  a  job  Lucchese  said  was 
made  easy  by  “Sun's  adherence  to 
standards." 

Iris  customer  support  director 
Susan  Appleman  noted  the  “ease  of 
writing  drivers"  under  UNIX  and 
said  a  Versatec-compatible  interface 
will  be  used. 

Series  2000  models  have  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  240  dpi  for  each  of  four  colors. 
They  produce  a  single  dot  size  and 
offer  output  on  most  flexible  media  in 
sizes  up  to  either  24"  x  24"  or  44"  x  34". 

The  Series  3000  is  said  to  offer 
greater  droplet  control.  Thirty-one 
dot  sizes  give  shades  of  four  colors 
ranging  from  zero  to  31.  Maximum 
output  is  limited  to  24"  x  24".  Resolu¬ 
tions  of  2(M)-,  240-  and  300-dpi  and  16 
printing  speeds  are  possible. 


More  digital  proofers  will  soon  make  debuts 


By  .lim  Rosenberg 

Several  manufacturers  long  known 
for  analog  proofing  techniques  are 
enhancing  the  products  and/or  mov¬ 
ing  into  direct  digital  proofing  using 
different  technologies. 

Earlier  in  the  year.  Polaroid 
Graphics  Imaging  Inc.  announced  it 
would  have  a  direct  digital  proofing 
product  by  year's  end.  According  to 
product  manager  Ed  Riggs,  it  will 
offer  a  dot  structure  and  be  toner- 
additive  (like  the  company's  existing 
product),  will  allow'  for  dot  gain,  plot 
on  newsprint  and  offer  a  close  match 
to  ink  color. 

“It’s  not  electrophotography. 
That's  about  all  I  can  say  at  this 
point."  Riggs  told  E&P. 

Polaroid  has  developed  a  positive¬ 


working  anolog  proofing  system  also 
to  be  introduced  later  in  the  year.  Its 
current  negative-working  analog 
Spectra  Proof  system  now  has 
improved  image  film  and  easier-han¬ 
dling  chemicals. 

Pantone  has  licensed  300  of  its 
more  than  740  process  and  solid  col¬ 
ors  for  simulation  in  Polaroid  Spectra 
toners.  Spectra  toners  now  include 
105  solid,  full-strength  Pantone  col¬ 
ors. 

The  company  has  only  recently 
begun  talking  to  newspapers  about 
their  proofing  needs.  According  to 
Riggs,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the 
largest  printers  ofcolor(whois  said  to 
be  interested  in  the  new  digital  proof¬ 
ing  product),  discussions  with  news¬ 
papers  all  center  on  the  current  nega¬ 


tive-working  analog  Spectra  Proof. 

Du  Pont  Imaging  Systems  showed 
its  4Cast  digital  thermal  sublimation 
printer  earlier  in  the  year.  It  offers  256 
gray  levels  per  pixel  with  YCMK  col¬ 
ors  matched  to  SWOP  standards. 
Proofs  are  “virtually  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  the  highest  quality  photo¬ 
graphic  print,"  according  to  Mark  W. 
Wendling,  Du  Pont  Imaging  Systems 
senior  planning  analyst,  who  noted  its 
suitability  as  an  output  for  recently 
introduced  design  workstations. 

The  standard  configuration  con¬ 
sists  of  a  PC-type  interface  computer 
with  image-size  memory,  thermal 
sublimation  printer  and  software  in 
one  cabinet.  By  off-loading  data  to  the 
computer,  operators  can  proceed 
with  other  color  prepress  work. 
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Availability  is  expected  soon,  with 
interfaces  to  major  color  electronic 
prepress  systems. 

Once  the  computer  has  processed 
the  input,  data  for  individual  colors 
are  delivered  to  the  print  buffer  and  to 
the  print  engine's  thermal  head.  Color 
is  transferred  by  the  print  head  from  a 
dye  ribbon  to  the  substrate  in  densi¬ 
ties  that  correspond  to  temperatures 
applied  to  the  ribbon  by  the  head  at  its 
thousands  of  pixel  points.  Unlike  bin¬ 
ary  thermal  transfer,  in  which  color  is 
transferred  in  a  single  amount  or  not 
at  all  (dithering  is  possible),  tempera¬ 
ture  changes  at  the  heat  elements 
allow  for  gradations  of  color. 

The  image  is  created  in  four  passes, 
one  for  each  color.  According  to  Du 
Pont,  once  a  data  file  has  been  created 
by  the  interface  computer,  multiple 
proofs  of  the  same  image  are  each 
delivered  in  five  minutes.  Proofs  in 
two  sizes  can  be  created  on  the  4Cast: 
11.9"  X  12.4"  and  1 1.9"  x  17.3"  usable 
image  area. 

Stork,  a  company  based  in  Hol¬ 
land,  is  working  on  a  line  of  color 
proofing  devices  and  is  set  to  bring  its 
first  digital  ink  jet  printer  to  the 
U.S.  —  probably  by  the  end  of  next 
year,  after  its  introduction  in  Europe 

“They’re  pretty  much  on  sched¬ 
ule,”  said  Sandro  Grignetti,  engineer 
and  marketing  manager  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ink  Jet  Co.,  in  Billerica,  Mass., 
which  may  soon  beta-test  an  E-size 
(34"  X  44")  machine  already  built  and 
operating  at  Stork's  European  head¬ 
quarters.  “We  may  become  the  rep¬ 
resentative  for  them  in  the  U.S  next 
year,"  said  Grignetti. 

“Their  goal,”  he  said,  “is  to  have 
virtually  unlimited  nozzle  life.”  The 
device  is  expected  to  offer  400  dpi 
resolution  and  the  company  is  said  to 
claim  continuous-tone  reproduction. 
The  intelligent  proofer's  on-board 
computer  will  have  40  MB  memory 
for  full  image  storage  and  color¬ 
matching  capability. 

Grignetti  said  Stork  is  employing  a 
new  Hertz  technology  “that  is  also 
piezo-stimulated”  and  eliminates  the 
capillary  behind  the  nozzle.  Ink 
would  pass  from  a  reservoir  directly 
through  an  orifice  in  a  stainless  steel 
plate. 

Hell  Graphic  Systems  and  3M 
Corp.  have  undertaken  joint  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  direct  digital  proofing  prod¬ 
uct  in  an  effort  to  combine  the  for¬ 
mer's  expertise  in  communication 
and  processing  of  image  data  and  the 
latter's  experience  in  color  imaging 
technology. 

To  date,  no  substantial  information 
has  been  forthcoming.  The  Direct 
Digital  Color  Proofing  System  will  be 


the  first  product  in  a  broader  effort  by 
the  two  companies  to  cooperate  in 
development  of  digital  recording 
equipment  for  the  printing  industry. 

Antonio  Gastaldo,  divisional  vice 
president  at  3M  Printing  and  Publish- 


Linotype  Co.  has  announced 
increased  output  speeds  on  its  Linot- 
ronic  300  and  5(K)  laser  imagesetters. 
Depending  on  job  and  resolution,  pro¬ 
duction  speeds  have  increased  by  as 
much  as  125%. 

“Top  Speed”  comes  standard  with 
the  Linotronic  500  and  as  an  option 


ing,  referred  to  development  of  “a 
range  of  hybrid  systems”  for  digital 
output  that  would  include  proofs, 
film,  plates  and  cylinders.  (Hell 
already  distributes  3M’s  Color  Work¬ 
station  in  North  America.) 


with  the  Linotronic  300,  with 
upgrades  available  for  existing  units. 

According  to  the  company,  page 
production  on  the  300  at  normal  resol¬ 
ution  can  match  the  high-speed  Lino- 
tron  202.  The  500  is  said  to  produce 
most  broadsheet  pages,  with  tints  and 
halftones,  in  one  to  two  minutes. 


umbers 


X-Rite  densitometers  designed 
for  newspaper  printing 


If  you’re  printing  color 
in  your  newspaper, 
we  can  help  you 
achieve  color 
quality 

throughout  the 
printing  process. 

The  X-Rite  414 
and  428  are  the 
first  color 

reflection  densitometers 
designed  specifically 
to  monitor  color 
reproduction  in 
nonheatset  printing. 

They’ll  measure  three-color  gray  bars,  two-color  mastheads  or 
targets  in  image  areas.  They’ll  also  help  you  determine  optimum 
gray  balance  settings  for  your  scanner,  using  the  GATF  Newspaper 
Test  Form. 

As  a  result,  you  can  verify  that  your  ads,  weather  maps  and  other 
color  images  are  printing  consistently. 

The  428  has  the  added  benefit  of  enabling  you  to  perform  statistical 
analysis  of  press  rims.  It  also  can  test  the  characteristics  of  ink 
and  paper. 

For  more  information,  contact  us  or  your  X-Rite  dealer  today. 


X-Rite 


X-Rite’  is  a  trademark  of 
X-Rite,  irKorporated 


Providing  tomorrow’s  technology  for  today’s  technicians. 
3100  44th  Street,  SW 
Grandville,  Michigan  49418 
Phone:(616)534-7663 
Fax:(616)534-9212 
Tetex:  226468 


GATF  Newspaper  Test  Form  Kit 
is  published  by  the  Graphic  Arts 
Technical  Foundation. 
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tometer. 

Densitometers  compare  reflected 
or  transmitted  light  to  available  light 
in  order  to  calculate  the  amount 
absorbed  —  the  only  measure  of  the 
ink-substrate  density. 

A  densitometer  reads  only  those 
portions  of  reflected  or  transmitted 
light  within  the  measuring  area  of  the 
instrument’s  filters,  and  therefore 
hasn't  the  color  response  of  the 
human  eye.  Colorimeters  define  color 
by  comparison  with  other  colors  or 
color  properties  as  perceived  by  an 
observer. 

Spectrophotometers  read  the  rela- 
tive  intensities  of  different 
wavelengths  throughout  the  visible 
spectrum.  Such  instruments  can  iden¬ 
tify  metameric  color  pairs,  which 
match  under  one  light  source  and  not 
under  others. 

Good  judgment  is  one  of  those  right 
tools  to  which  Leyda  referred:  a  den¬ 
sitometer  and  color  bar  measure 
objective  qualities  of  a  picture,  but 
one  must  distinguish  between  objec¬ 
tive  measurements  of  a  print  and  sub¬ 
jective  evaluation  of  photo  quality. 

Leyda  made  the  point  that  to  catch 
color  variation  early,  one  should  not 
key  in  on  density  alone,  or  on  trap  or 
on  any  other  single  aspect. 

“You  have  to  look  at  all  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  printing  process  to 
know  whether  you're  varying  or 
not,"  he  stressed.  “Laying  down  ink 
on  paper  is  almost  variability  from  the 
start,"  said  Leyda.  adding  that  “a 
printed  dot  on  a  piece  of  paper  is  just 
too  variable." 

Measurement  cannot  only  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  varying  and  by  how 
much,  it  can  indicate  if  there  is  varia¬ 
tion  to  begin  with  —  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  reason  to  practice 
it.  Color  is  costly;  running  colorful 
junk  is  even  more  expensive.  And 
what  isn't  apparent  cannot  be  cor¬ 
rected. 

McCamy  cited  a  case  of  variability 
in  which  pressmen  of  different  shifts 
were  responsible  for  making  color 
adjustments.  Color  on  the  night  shift 
tended  to  the  yellow.  On  a  daytime 
shift,  cyan  was  more  noticeable. 
Employees,  he  explained,  were 
rotated  from  one  shift  to  another  with¬ 
out  apparent  improvement.  Even 
before  the  presses  were  running,  here 
was  a  variation  at  the  level  of  percep¬ 
tion.  Though  staff  perception  may 
change  with  time  of  day,  equipment 
measurements  probably  will  not. 

Richard  Fisch,  3M  senior  research 
specialist,  addressed  the  matter  of 


gray  component  replacement  (GCR). 
Operating  only  in  gray,  near-gray  and 
three-color  areas  (not  throughout  an 
entire  image),  the  pixel-level  tech¬ 
nique  transfers  to  the  black  separa¬ 
tion  those  grays  created  by  the  mutual 
neutralization  of  colors,  thereby 
generating  economies  in  color  ink  use 
(and  an  increase  in  black  ink). 

In  some  areas  it  can  eliminate  one 
color  entirely  and  make  a  corres¬ 
ponding  reduction  in  another  color 
while  strengthening  the  black  compo¬ 
nent  in  the  same  areas.  (In  GCR, 
according  to  Fisch,  the  black  separa¬ 
tion  has  full  tonal  range  rather  than  “a 
skeletal  outline.”) 

While  noting  that  early  GCR  imag¬ 
ing  was  not  satisfactory,  he  pointed 
out  that  certain  aspects  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  must  be  kept  in  mind,  such  as 
the  different  printing  sequence,  which 
causes  different  inter-ink  characteris¬ 
tics  with  respect  to  ink  transfer  capa¬ 
bilities,  as  well  as  the  different  trap¬ 
ping  effects  found  with  GCR. 

He  also  called  attention  to  other 
issues  of  current  GCR  activity.  “All 
scanners  do  not  offer  the  same  GCR 
range  [or]  .  .  .  the  same  fine  GCR 
changes”  and  there  are  “no  standards 
for  UCR  [undercolor  removal]  initia¬ 
tion  or  level." 

*  *  * 

In  related  matters: 

•  Use  ofCosar'sAutoSmart  densi¬ 
tometer  for  round-the-clock  printing 
without  space  for  color  bars  was 
described  as  a  proven  practice  at  USA 
Today,  where  a  portion  of  the  news¬ 
paper  product  functions  as  a  color 
bar. 

•  Concern  was  voiced  for  future 
color  communication  with  respect  to 
instrumentation  standards  —  e.g., 
different  equipment  giving  different 
readings  for  the  same  Specifications 
for  Web-Offset  Publications  (SWOP) 
test  patch. 

•  A  few  in  the  audience  expressed 
interest  in  attendance  by  ink  manu¬ 
facturer  representatives  —  “consid¬ 
ering  the  cost  component  of  inks," 
said  one. 


The  International  Electronic  Imag¬ 
ing  Conference  and  Exposition  will 
open  in  Boston  on  Oct.  3.  The  four- 
day  conference  will  consist  of  68  tech¬ 
nical  and  application  sessions  and  34 
minicourses,  including  presentation 
of  more  than  500  papers  by  scientific, 
industrial,  government  and  academic 
authorities. 

A  three-day  program  will  focus  on 
the  latest  developments  for  electronic 
publishing. 


Royal  zenith 

(Continued  from  pope  8c) 


Gannett  Corp.’s  Gannett  Offset  divi¬ 
sion  will  take  delivery  of  a  Carat  560 
color  electronic  prepress  system. 

Developed  by  Diadem  S.A.  and 
marketed  by  RZ  Color  Systems,  the 
Carat  560  provides  layout  (including 
geometric  functions,  tints  and  vi¬ 
gnettes),  page  assembly,  retouch¬ 
ing  and  “extended  creative  functions” 
(including  reflection  and  deforma¬ 
tion). 

It  offers  an  online  interface  to  RZ 
Color  Systems’  210L  laser  scanner 
and  can  directly  drive  the  newer 
400LR  laser  film  recorder  for  rapid 
output  in  large  format. 

Images  are  produced  on-screen  at 
high  resolution  in  real  time.  The  oper¬ 
ator  uses  two  screens — one  for  the 
image,  another  for  menus  (with  help 
facilities).  The  upgradable  system  is 
based  on  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s 
MicroVAX  II  central  processor. 


Agfa 

(Continued  from  pope  24c) 


wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. -based  Bayer  USA  Inc., 
completing  integration  of  all  Bayer 
A.G.  companies  in  the  U.S. 

Helge  Wehmeier  will  become  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  company,  while 
remaining  on  the  management  board 
of  Agfa-Gevaert  Group-Europe  and 
joining  the  Bayer  USA  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  Robert  Coppenrath,  Agfa- 
Gevaert  president,  will  become  Agfa 
Corp.  chairman.  Johan  Bisschops  will 
retire  as  chairman  of  the  old  Agfa- 
Gevaert  and  Compugraphic  and  Kon¬ 
rad  Weis  will  become  chairman  of 
Bayer  USA.  Compugraphic  president 
Carl  Dantas  will  resign  and  Matrix 
president  Franklin  Bishop  will  retire. 


*  *  * 

Southprint  89  is  scheduled  for  May 
18-20,  1989,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  The 
1987  show,  serving  a  marketplace 
comprising  the  South  and  parts  of  the 
Midwest,  drew  more  than  7,000  atten¬ 
dees  to  exhibits  by  more  than  300 
companies.  Next  year’s  show  will  be 
managed  by  the  Graphic  Arts  Show 
Co.  Inc.  (Reston,  Va.),  which  runs 
Graph  Expo  shows. 


Tech  shows  and  expositions 
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As  you  know,  there’s  a  lot  nnore  to  photography  than  just  pressing  a  button  or  developing  film. 
Photography  is  a  very  complex  and  exciting  process.  In  the  newspaper  industry  it  is  a  crucial 
part  of  making  or  breaking  a  news  story  —  from  coverage  to  final  print  on  paper.  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  set  aside  the  November  5th  issue  to  focus  on  photography  in  the  newspaper 
industry. 

A  special  pullout  section  in  the  November  5th  issue  will  cover  photography  equipment  from 
cameras  (and  the  different  types  of  film  available)  to  stat  and  reduction  machines.  There  is  a  lot 
of  information  that  newspaper  professionals  from  reporters  to  photographers,  from  editors  to 
production  managers  need  to  be  up-to-date  on  in  the  field  of  photography.  E&P  aims  to  help 
inform  these  professionals  on  all  facets  of  the  fascinating  field  of  photography  with  the 
November  5th  issue. 

Our  November  5th  issue  with  special  pullout  section  is  a  wonderful  showcase  opportunity  for 
your  photographic  equipment,  supplies,  cameras,  film  solvents  and  add  ons.  Your  ad  message 
will  reach  the  newspaper  industry  in  the  most  read  and  respected  publication  . . .  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER!  Use  this  opportunity  to  show  off  and  sell  your  products  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 


Call  now  and  reserve  your  space  in  E&P’s 
November  5th  Photography  issue! 

Ask  for  Don  Parvin  at  212  •  675  •  4380 

Advertising  deadiines:  Space— October  26;  Materiai— October  28 
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1 1  West  19th  Street  •  New  York.  N  Y  1001 1  •  212  675  4380 
FAX#  212  929  1259 
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Join  us  and 
celebrate  the  feast  of 
conferences  and  meetings  in  October 
with  your  ad  in  our  October  15  and  October  22  issues! 

There  are  no  less  than  five  individual  newspaper  conferences  of  significance  in 
October!  E&P  will  be  at  all  five  events  with  distribution  of  the  October  1 5  and 
October  22  issues! 

E&P's  October  15  issue  will  be  at  these  meetings: 

•  SNPA  (Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association)  Convention  — 
Oct.  16-19  at  the  Boca  Raton  Hotel,  Boca  Raton,  FL 

•  AP  Managing  Editors  Conference  —  Oct.  18-21,  Boston,  MA 

•  Inland  Daily  Press  Conference  —  Oct.  17-19  at  the  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago,  IL 

E&P's  October  22  issue  will  be  at  these  meetings: 

•  INFE  (International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives)  Fall  Meeting  — 
Oct.  23-26  at  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 

•  NNA  (National  Newspaper  Association)  Convention  —  Oct.  26-29 
at  the  Marriott  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Advertising  Deadlines 

October  15  issue;  Space  —  Oct.  5;  Material  —  Oct.  7 
October  22  issue:  Space  —  Oct.  12;  Material  —  Oct.  14 

Reserve  your  space  today!  Call  the  E&P  Ad  Representative  nearest  you! 


New  York 
1 1  West  1 9th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  075-4380 
Fax:  (212)  929-1259 


Chicago 

303  East  Ohio  Street 
Chicago,  IL  ()0()1 1 
(312)  645-0123 


Los  Angeles 

Ste.  801,  3250  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90010 
(213)  382-6346 
Fax:  (213)  382-1108 


San  Francisco 

Ste.  1420,  450  Sansome  Street 
San  Franc  isco,  ('.A  94 1  I  I 
(415)  421-7950 
Fax:  (415)  398-4156 


Toronto 

148  King  Road  E. 

King  Citv,  Ontario  LOG  1  KO 
(416)  83  5-62(M) 


EdHor  &  Publisher 
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FAX#  212  929  1259 
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Just  touch  the  display  and  let 
advanced  microprocessor  technology 
run  the  Goss  Headliner  Offset®  press 
system.  Plates  are  assigned  to  units  by 
the  imposition  system.  Ink  zones  are 
preset  from  scanned  negatives  or  from 
a  laser  platemaker. 

Plated  up  and  webbed  up,  touch 
MAKEREADY  and  ink  roll  up  is 
activated.  Registration  is  zeroed. 
Compensators  move  into  position. 
And  RTPs  are  set  to  proper  tension. 
Touch  START  UP  and  the  press  is 
up  and  running. 

On  the  run  now,  microprocessor 


technology  makes  it  easy  to  adjust 
ink,  compensators,  registration,  or 
RTP  tension.  Color-coded  graphics 
show  how  the  press  system  is 
responding  to  commands.  And  when 
the  run  is  over,  there's  complete 
information  on  good  copy  count, 
pulled  copy  count,  waste — all  the 
information  needed  to  evaluate  opera¬ 
tions  and  to  plan  future  production. 

With  all  this  world  class  technol¬ 
ogy  under  fingertip  control,  it’s  no 
wonder  that  the  Goss  Headliner 
Offset  press  system  has  earned  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  productivity. 


ease  of  operation,  and  print  quality. 

The  particular  features  of  any  Goss 
Headliner  Offset  press  system  are 
dependent  on  customer  selection. 
Goss  Newspaper  Products,  Graphic 
Systems  Division,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  South  Central 
Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 
312/656-8600. 


Rockwell 

International 


.  where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Aerospace  /  Electronics/ Automotive 
Gene''*’  t''d'.'C*’'ies/ A-B  Industrial  Automation 
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THE  FIRST  WORD  IN  SYNDICATION 


For  more  Information  on  all  the  UFS  and  NEA  comics,  call 
Brad  Bushell  at  1-800-221-4816  (in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 
United  Media  Canada,  1-800-668-4649. 
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Papers  ordered  to 
join  airport  fee  case 


Poiice  citations  not 
open  records  in  Ky. 

Citations  issued  by  local  police 
departments  for  violations  ranging 
from  speeding  to  felony  crimes  are 
not  open  records  subject  to  inspection 
by  the  public,  according  to  an  opinion 
issued  by  the  Kentucky  attorney  gen¬ 
eral’s  office. 

The  opinion,  which  carries  the 
force  of  law,  was  released  Sept.  6.  It 
allows  secrecy  for  a  class  of  police 
department  records  traditionally 
open  to  the  public. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  David 
Vest  later  said  that,  because  of  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  opinion,  it  would  be 
clarified  as  soon  as  possible  with 
another  ruling  to  specify  procedures 
for  public  inspection  of  citations. 

“We  will  try  to  resolve  the  problem 
of  when  you  have  access  to  the  work 
product  of  the  police,”  Vest  said. 

The  opinion,  written  by  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Thomas  R.  Emer¬ 
son,  said  felony,  misdemeanor  and 
violation  citations  need  not  be  made 
public  “until  such  time  as  the  legal 
proceedings  involving  those  citations 
have  been  concluded  or  resolved.” 

The  opinion  was  sought  by  a 
reporter  for  the  Daily  Independent 
newspaper  in  Ashland,  Ky.,  after  he 
was  denied  access  to  citations  by  the 
Ashland  Police  Department. 

—  AP 

Atlanta  papers  urge 
state  court  to  open 
records  in  lawsuit 

Attorneys  for  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  the  Atlanta  Constitution  said  a 
judge’s  latest  attempt  to  keep  records 
secret  in  a  lawsuit  against  a  priest 
“has  no  place  in  our  system  of  jus¬ 
tice”  and  urged  the  Georgia  Supreme 
Court  to  open  the  records. 

The  state’s  highest  court  previ¬ 
ously  ruled  the  records  should  be 
open,  but  Superior  Court  Judge  Frank 
M.  Eldridge  contended  that  was  an 
“advisory”  ruling  hinging  only  on 
flaws  in  his  original  procedure  in 
closing  the  records. 

In  a  brief  filed  with  the  Supreme 
Court  Sept.  6,  the  newspapers’ 
lawyers  accused  the  judge  of  ignoring 
the  Supreme  Court’s  order. 

The  suit  was  filed  in  August  1987  by 
Vicki  Renee  Long,  a  former  Colum¬ 
bus  resident,  against  the  Rev.  Donal 
Keohane  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Savannah.  The  diocese 


had  jurisdiction  over  Keohane  while 
he  served  as  a  high  school  teacher  and 
minister  in  the  Columbus  area. 

The  lawsuit,  according  to  one  of  the 
judge’s  orders,  involves  charges  of 
paternity,  legitimacy  and  “breaches 
of  vows  of  chastity  and  celibacy.” 

Long’s  attorney,  John  J.  Capo,  per¬ 
suaded  Eldridge  to  seal  all  records  in 
the  case  the  day  it  was  filed. 

—  AP 


A  Common  Pleas  Court  judge  lifted 
a  temporary  injunction  barring  a 
newspaper  from  publishing  the  name 
of  an  AIDS  patient  who  filed  notice  to 
sue  an  Erie,  Pa.,  hospital  and  blood 
bank  for  causing  his  disease. 

Judge  William  E.  Pfadt  on  Sept.  9 
discontinued  a  temporary  injunction 
imposed  a  week  earlier  on  the  Times 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Morning  News  and  the  Erie  Daily 
Times. 

The  injunction  was  sought  by  a  62- 
year-old  Erie  County  man  who  filed 
legal  notice  to  sue  Erie’s  Hamot 
Medical  Center  and  the  Community 
Blood  Bank  of  Erie,  claiming  they 
gave  him  a  blood  transfusion  contami¬ 
nated  with  the  AIDS  virus  in  1985, 
before  a  reliable  screening  test  was 
available. 

Edward  M.  Mead,  president  and 
co-publisher  of  the  newspapers,  said 
a  decision  would  be  made  later  on 
whether  to  publish  the  man’s  name. 

He  said  the  newspapers  also  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  man’s  medical  and 
legal  situation,  but  challenged  the 
temporary  injunction  on  constitu¬ 
tional  grounds  of  freedom  of  the 
press. 

—  AP 


A  federal  judge  has  ordered  Tuc¬ 
son’s  major  newspapers  to  join  a 
Phoenix  paper’s  lawsuit  challenging 
the  Tucson  Airport  Authority's 
attempt  to  charge  fees  for  selling 
newspapers  at  the  local  airport. 

The  ruling  was  made  Sept.  6  by 
U.S.  District  Judge  Alfredo  C.  Mar¬ 
quez. 

The  airport  authority  had  argued 
that  the  Tucson  newspapers  should 
be  brought  into  the  suit  because  their 
interests  are  at  stake.  Marquez  also 
said  adding  them  to  the  suit  might 
save  possible  multiple  litigation  later. 

Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.,  which 
publishes  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
the  Phoenix  Gazette,  sued  the  airport 
authority  last  November,  claiming 
the  fees  violate  its  First  Amendment 
rights. 

The  airport  authority  has  sought  to 
collect  from  $38.60  to  $41.71  per 
month  for  each  newspaper  machine  at 
Tucson  International  Airport. 

The  ruling  by  Marquez  adds  as 
plaintiffs  Gannett  Satellite  News  Net¬ 
work  Inc.,  which  publishes  USA 
Today:  Citizens  Publishing  Co.;  Star 
Publishing  Co.;  and  Tucson  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  which  prints  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star  and  the  Tucson  Citizen. 

—  AP 


Cameras  and  microphones  are  now 
permitted  in  North  Dakota  court¬ 
rooms  and  they  may  be  used  first  in 
the  bribery  trial  of  a  former  state  offi¬ 
cial  slated  to  start  recently. 

The  rules,  approved  by  the  state 
Supreme  Court,  took  effect  Sept.  8. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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We  can  help  you  find  the  tight  person  for  that  key 

We  are  often  consulted  by  clients  to  find  professicmal 

position  on  your  newspaper  management  team. 

people  to  fill  key  managementAnarketing  positions  in 

Qualified  applicants  provided,  pre-screened  to  your 

general  management,  advertising,  circulation,  promo- 

speciAcations. 

tion  and  research. 

Very  attractive  fee  schedule,  including  a  free  consult- 

Ifyouwouldliketobe  considered  and  interviewed  by  us 

ing  package  to  help  your  person  succeed  after  being 

and/or  our  clients,  please  send  us  a  current  resume. 

hired. 

salaiy  requirements,  and  other  pertinent  data.  Complete 
confidentiality.  No  resume  sent  without  prior  discus- 

•  Please  call  or  write  to  either  of  us  • 

Richard  L.  Hare,  President 

Ronald  C.  Anderson,  President 

Hare  Associates  Inc. 

RCAnderson  Associates  Inc. 

62  Black  Walnut  Drive 

P.O.  Drawer  160 

Rochester,  NY  14615 

Pittsford,  NY  14534 

716-621-6873 

716-381-0686 
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ASNE  will  bring  12 
foreign  journalists 
to  U.S.  this  fall 

The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors’  International  Journalism 
Exchange  Program  is  slated  to  bring 
12  foreign  journalists  to  the  United 
States  this  fall  for  six  weeks  of  inten¬ 
sive  training  and  exposure  to  U.S. 
newsroom  operations,  which  will 
include  one  month  on  an  American 
newspaper. 

The  interns  and  their  American 
hosts  are;  Shan  Sanya,  reporter  and 
editor  for  Guangming  Daily,  People’s 
Rebublic  of  China,  at  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star;  Ljubomir  Cucic,  reporter 
for  Vjesnik,  Yugoslavia,  at  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  New  York;  Masis- 
Alexei  der  Parthogh,  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  editor  for  Cyprus  Weekly,  at 
the  State  College  (Pa.)  Centre  Daily 
Times;  Rajeev  Sabade,  chief  reporter 
for  Sakai,  India,  at  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Constitution;  Ana  Maria 
Ruiz,  reporter  and  editor  for  La  Pren- 
sa,  Nicaragua,  at  the  El  Paso  (Texas) 
Herald-Post;  and  Onukaba  Adinoyi- 
Ojo,  reporter  for  the  Guardian, 
Nigeria,  at  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  fin/i- 
ner. 

Also:  Gloria  Urgelles  Villar,  editor 
for  El  Mercurio  Sunday  Magazine, 
Chile,  at  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tri¬ 
bune;  James  Walugembe,  reporter 
and  editor  for  Taifa  Empya,  Uganda, 
at  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News; 
Kwasi  Gyan-Apenteng,  editor  for  the 
Mirror,  Accra,  Ghana,  at  the  Toldeo 
(Ohio)  Blade;  Agnes  George  Ngoma, 
chief  reporter  for  the  National  Mir¬ 
ror,  Zambia,  at  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Journal-Gazette;  Ruperto  G.  Toga, 
bureau  chief  for  the  Philippine  News 
Agency  in  Negros  Occidental,  at  the 
Canandaigua  (N.Y.)  Daily  Messen¬ 
ger;  and  Horacio  Monseque,  investi¬ 
gative  reporter  and  feature  writer  for 
the  Trinidad  Guardian,  at  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Statesman-Journal . 

Stanford  column  In 
Milwaukee  Journal 

Greg  Stanford  has  begun  writing  a 
column  called  “My  Turn’’  each  Wed¬ 
nesday  for  the  Op-ed  Page  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 

Stanford,  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Journal,  joined  the  paper’s  staff  in 
1971.  He  has  covered  minority  news, 
housing,  city  development,  federal 
agencies  and  general  assignments. 

Before  joining  the  Journal,  he  had 
been  editor  of  two  black  community 
weeklies  in  Milwaukee,  the  Soul  City 
Times  and  the  Milwaukee  Courier. 


Expand 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

could  buy  regional  space  in  the 
national  edition.  Previously,  only  full- 
run,  national  distribution  was  offered. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  third  edi¬ 
tion  in  Southern  California,  the  Times 
also  intends  to  extend  the  regional 
concept  and  offer  “California  spe¬ 
cific”  ads. 

The  expansion  of  the  national  edi¬ 
tion  also  helped  win  new  national 
advertisers,  said  Nancy  Nielsen, 
director  of  corporate  relations  for  the 
New  York  Times  Co.  She  cited 
Columbia  Pictures  Industries,  Kid¬ 
der,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Hyatt  Hotels, 
Bank  of  America  and  United  Airlines 
being  among  the  new  accounts. 

The  national  edition’s  Los  Angeles 
circulation  is  currently  about  12,500 
weekdays  and  19,000  on  Sundays. 

Initially,  the  single-copy  price  on 
weekdays  will  be  250,  and  home 
delivery  will  also  be  offered  at 
reduced  prices. 

The  Times  will  host  several  com¬ 
munity  and  cultural  events  as  part  of 
its  promotional  campaign  that  also 
will  include  extensive  newspaper, 
radio,  television  and  billboard  adver¬ 
tising. 

Letters 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

along  the  way,  factual  reporting  and 
not  pejorative  whining. 

Warren  Blanding 

(Blanding  is  chief  operating  execu¬ 
tive,  Marketing  Publications  Incorpo¬ 
rated.) 

Journalist  named 
Gannett  fellows 

The  U ni versity  of  Hawaii  School  of 
Hawaiian,  Asian  and  Pacific  Studies 
has  named  six  midcareer  journalists 
as  Gannett  Foundation  Fellows  for 
the  1988-89  academic  year. 

They  are:  Laura  J.  King,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Ann  LoLordo,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun;  Sylvia  Nogaki,  Seattle 
Times;  William  Raftery,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer;  David  Gregory  Victor, 
Bridgewater  (N.J.)  Courier-News; 
and  Kendall  J.  Willis,  New  York 
Times. 

For  the  second  year,  the  Gannett 
Fellowship  Committee,  chaired  by 
professor  Daniel  W.  Kwok,  also  has 
selected  ajournalist  from  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  as  a  Gannett  fel¬ 
low:  Nie  Lisheng,  a  reporter  with  the 
China  Daily  in  Beijing. 


Weekly  publishers 
start  a  new  paper 

Leslie  L.  Zaita  and  Scotta  Callister, 
owners  and  publishers  of  the  weekly 
Keizertimes  of  Keizer,  Ore.,  have 
launched  a  new  weekly  called  the 
South  Salem  Times.  The  new  paper  is 
being  delivered  to  all  homes  in  the 
southern  portion  of  Salem,  Ore.,  and 
plans  to  convert  to  paid  subscriptions 
in  October. 

Zaitz  and  Callister,  both  former 
employees  of  the  Portland  Oregonian 
news  department,  started  the  new 
weekly  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
their  acquisition  of  the  Keizertimes. 

Gilbert 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

storm,  said  publisher  Charles  O.  Kil¬ 
patrick.  A  number  of  the  trucks  were 
able  to  find  alternative  routes  and 
make  deliveries,  he  said. 

“Other  than  that,  we  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty,”  he  said. 

The  News-Express  was  on  standby 
to  help  print  the  Corpus  Cristi  Caller- 
Times  and  the  Houston  Community 
Newspapers  in  case  Gilbert  knocked 
them  out,  but  the  storm  hit  land  to  the 
southwest  of  them  and  did  not  cause 
any  damage. 

The  San  Antonio  Light  also 
reported  no  problems  from  the  storm. 

The  other  dailies  in  Houston  as  well 
as  the  Galveston  Daily  News  reported 
no  damage  from  Hurricane  Gilbert. 

Legal 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

They  allow  use  of  still  cameras,  tele¬ 
vision  cameras  and  tape  recorders  in 
all  North  Dakota  courts.  Proceedings 
such  as  juvenile  hearings  and  jury 
selection  are  exempt. 

The  rules  require  a  pool  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  the  equipment  must  remain 
in  one  area  at  the  rear  of  the  cour¬ 
troom.  Jurors  cannot  be  pictured. 

The  defendant  in  the  upcoming 
trial,  Laurence  McMerty,  is  accused 
of  taking  bribes  from  a  businessman 
while  he  was  marketing  director  of  the 
state  Agriculture  Department. 

Under  the  pool  arrangement,  Bis- 
mark  television  station  KXMB  will 
provide  pictures  from  the  trial  to  the 
state’s  other  television  outlets,  Bis- 
mark  radio  station  KCND  will  feed 
tape  to  North  Dakota’s  radio  stations, 
and  the  Bismark  Tribune  will  provide 
still  pictures  to  the  state’s  newspapers 
through  the  Associated  Press.  —  AP 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


Neither  paper  in  a  JOA  will  get  a 
bigger  share  of  the  revenue  by 
improving  its  operation,  so  there  is  no 
reason  to  allocate  resources  or  mana¬ 
gerial  attention  for  that  purpose.  As  a 
result,  public  interest  and  consumer 
welfare  suffers. 

Finally,  the  Newspaper  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act  permits  JOA  papers  to 
engage  in  market  allocation,  dividing 
the  geographic  market  and  time  of  day 
in  which  papers  are  available  to  insure 
they  do  not  compete  directly.  Papers 
agree  to  see  their  product  only  in  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  the  market  or  only  at 
certain  times  of  day. 

Many  customers  who  previously 
had  both  papers  available  in  their  area 
or  at  the  time  of  day  in  which  they 
choose  to  read  a  current  paper  are 
deprived  of  that  choice.  Public  inter¬ 
est  and  consumer  welfare  are  harmed 
and  the  concept  of  preserving  access 
to  two  papers  by  the  act  is  subverted. 

The  Meese  decision  to  allow  the 
Detroit  newspapers  these  advantages 
needs  to  be  considered  as  public  pol¬ 
icy,  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Knight-Ridder  and 
Gannett  companies.  His  approval  of 
the  JOA  obscures  public  policy  pro¬ 
cedures  and  illustrates  how  the  NPA 
is  vulnerable  to  political  pressures 
that  are  not  made  with  public  interest 
in  mind. 

Until  the  Detroit  decision,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  receiving  approval  for  a 
JOA  were  rationally  developed  in 
accordance  with  the  act  and  adminis¬ 
trative  law  principles. 

Newspapers  desiring  a  JOA  applied 
to  the  attorney  general,  providing  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  met  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  If  the  Antitrust  Division 
found  that  the  evidence  warranted  a 
JOA  and  no  significant  dispute  over 
the  evidence  existed,  the  attorney 
general  would  grant  approval 
immediately  —  as  was  the  case  in  the 
application  of  the  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
newspapers. 

In  cases  when  the  evidence  was  not 
immediately  clear,  or  was  questioned 
by  the  Antitrust  Division  or  interve- 
nors,  the  attorney  general  would 
order  hearings  to  discuss  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  evidence  and  make  a  deter¬ 
mination  whether  the  papers  met  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act. 

The  attorney  general  would  then 
base  his  decision  on  the  findings  of  the 
hearings,  as  was  the  case  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Chattanooga,  and  Seattle  appli¬ 
cations.  If  the  decision  of  the  adminis¬ 


trative  law  judge  in  the  hearings  or  the 
attorney  general’s  ruling  based  on 
that  decision  were  disputed,  the  mat¬ 
ter  would  be  taken  to  federal  courts 
for  a  decision  on  the  disputed  ele¬ 
ments,  as  was  done  in  the  Seattle 
case. 

When  Edwin  Meese  approved  the 
Detroit  application,  he  departed  sig¬ 
nificantly  from  these  procedures  and 
asserted  the  principle  that  the  attor¬ 
ney  general  can  grant  a  JOA  even  if 
the  evidence  produced  and  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  Antitrust  Division  and 
administrative  law  judge  do  not  find 
that  one  of  the  parties  is  failing.  In 
terms  of  public  policy  and  legal  prece¬ 
dent,  the  decision  is  horrendous  and 
subverts  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act  itself. 

Meese’s  decision  was  a  political 
one.  Bowing  to  pressure  by  Knight- 
Ridder  and  Gannett  and  lobbying  by 
Michigan  congressmen,  the  attorney 
general  decided  to  go  along  with  their 
wishes.  The  decision  was  politically 
popular  and  unlikely  to  generate  sig¬ 
nificant  opposition,  especially  after 
the  Newspaper  Guild  and  Teamster's 
Union  agreed  to  the  JOA  when  they 
came  to  favorable  agreements  with 
the  papers  over  layoffs  of  their  mem¬ 
bers. 

As  a  result,  the  decision  is  not 
drawing  a  political  challenge  but  it  has 
generated  a  legal  challenge  from 
advertisers  and  readers  who  argue 
that  their  interests  were  harmed  when 
Meese  departed  from  normal  proce¬ 
dure  and  ignored  the  findings  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  and  the  administra¬ 
tive  law  judge  that  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  was  not  a  failing  newspaper  at 
the  time  of  its  application. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  orderly  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  that  the  findings  of 
those  charged  with  investigating 
applications,  are  followed,  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  consumers,  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  needs  to 
be  revised  to  specify  how  the  attorney 
general  shall  make  his  decision  and  to 
specify  the  facts  and  decisions  that 
should  be  binding  upon  his  decision. 
Some  means  need  to  be  found  to 
increase  the  likelihood  that  papers 
will  survive  after  the  initial  JOA 
agreement  expires. 

Other  problems  with  the  JOA  also 
need  to  be  addressed.  The  provisions 
which  provide  for  cost-sharing  and 
joint  operations  should  be  retained, 
for  they  are  the  main  benefit  of  JOAs, 
and  gaining  approval  for  a  JO  A  should 
be  made  easier  so  that  papers  can 
enter  JOAs  before  their  financial  sta¬ 
tus  is  so  far  depleted  that  they  would 
be  an  undesirable  partner  for  a  joint 
operation. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  price¬ 


fixing  should  be  prohibited  between 
the  papers,  and  profit-pooling  should 
be  permitted  only  if  the  division  of 
profits  is  based  on  some  performance 
criteria  that  promote  editorial  quality, 
customer  service,  or  improved  mar¬ 
keting.  Market  allocation  should  be 
prohibited,  with  the  exception  of 
deciding  which  paper  will  be  a  morn¬ 
ing  or  evening  paper. 

These  revisions  are  necessary  to 
promote  the  public  interest  because 
the  two  decades  of  experience  with 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act 
have  shown  that  many  JOA  papers 
use  these  unusual  legal  exemptions  to 
harm  the  public  interest. 

Finally,  the  act  needs  to  be  revised 
to  prohibit  JOA  papers  specifically 
from  engaging  in  activities  that  might 
harm  suburban  daily  or  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Because  of  the  unusual  eco¬ 
nomies  of  scale  and  cost-saving  for 
JOA  papers,  they  enjoy  special 
advantages  if  they  directly  compete 
with  non-JOA  papers.  Because  the 
purpose  of  the  act  is  to  promote  multi¬ 
ple  papers,  the  special  advantages  of 
being  a  JOA  paper  should  not  be  used 
to  harm  papers  that  do  not  have  the 
same  cost  structures  and  advantages; 
doing  so  subverts  the  intent  of  the  act. 

Currently  JOA  papers  are  con¬ 
strained  from  engaging  in  such  acts 
because  of  the  ruling  in  an  antitrust 
suit  brought  by  a  suburban  publisher, 
but  publishers  of  JOAs  have  recently 
attempted  to  get  Congress  to  overturn 
that  decision  as  well.  Their  efforts 
have  been  strongly  opposed  by  the 
National  Newspaper  Association  and 
the  Association  of  Alternative  News- 
weeklies,  and  the  ANPA  has  not 
taken  a  position  because  its  members 
are  divided  on  the  issue. 

The  difficulties  with  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Preservation  Act  are  also  pointed 
out  by  the  application  of  the  Manteca 
(Calif.)  News  and  Manteca  Bulletin 
for  approval  of  a  JOA.  The  decision  of 
the  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  in  a 
small  central  California  town  requires 
those  concerned  with  public  policy  to 
consider  seriously  the  antitrust  issues 
and  consumer  welfare  issues  raised 
by  the  prospect  of  weekly  papers 
joining  forces  with  dailies  in  small 
towns  across  America. 

Such  problems  make  it  critical  for 
newspaper  associations,  public  inter¬ 
est  groups,  administrative  agencies, 
and  Congress  to  come  together  to 
consider  seriously  the  impact  of  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  on  the 
nation  and  revise  the  law  to  ensure 
that  both  the  public  interests  and  the 
economic  interests  of  JOA  publishers 
are  more  fully  balanced  than  they  are 
today. 
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some  nave 
upon  them 


William  Shakespeare  —  Ovieljth  Night 
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Electronic  darkrooms 

Wire  services  show  off  the  iatest  deveiopments 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Three  of  the  four  wire  services 
exhibiting  at  this  year’s  ANPA/TEC 
show  in  Atlanta  took  the  opportunity 
to  show  off  their  progress  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  electronic  darkrooms. 

The  Associated  Press  used  the 
occasion  to  unveil  the  PC-based  ver¬ 
sion  of  its  picture  desk. 

A  subject  of  industry  interest  for 
some  years,  the  systems  are  well  into 
development  and  productive  site 
testing.  Perhaps  in  recognition  of 
their  arrival  as  functioning  newsroom 
products,  the  systems  were  featured 
as  a  part  of  the  second  day’s  general 
session  at  the  conference. 

The  session  —  addressed  by  AP’s 
assistant  general  manager  for  News- 
photos,  Hal  Buell,  and  its  communi¬ 
cations  and  technology  director,  John 
Reid  —  focused  on  the  wire  service’s 
PhotoStream,  a  system  for  digital 
photo  acquisition  and  delivery  (either 
an  entire  day’s  report  or  a  select 
transmission  tailored  to  particular 
newspapers’  needs),  possible  routing 
across  the  desks  of  appropriate  edi¬ 
tors  and  subsequent  processing 
through  electronic  darkrooms. 

Development  of  the  electronic 
darkroom  has  been  in  the  works  for 
almost  10  years  at  AP.  Electronic 
darkrooms  are  available  elsewhere, 
and  the  other  wire  services  are  putting 
together  delivery  systems  as  well. 

UPI  announced  a  total  system  con¬ 
cept  early  on,  but  the  project  was 
aborted  during  testing  (E&P,  June 
11). 

All  electronic  darkrooms  demon¬ 
strated  common  assets:  They  require 
less  space  and  time  compared  with 
chemical  darkroom  operations,  save 
considerable  expense  on  consum¬ 
ables  and  offer  versatility  unmatched 
by  conventional  processing. 

“The  advantage,”  said  AP  techni¬ 
cal  manager  Bill  Elliott, “is  that  you 
save  on  silver  paper.  You  only  get  a 
hard  copy  of  the  [photo]  you  want.” 

Furthermore,  electronic  process¬ 
ing  holds  out  the  promise  of  direct 
utilization  of  still-video  images  and  a 
capability  to  pass  images  directly  into 
pagination  systems.  All  systems 
handle  wire  service  and  CCITT  input. 

Photos  can  be  previewed  16  at  a 


time  on  AP  and  Reuters  units  and 
nine  up  on  AFP  screens.  After  selec¬ 
tion,  they  can  be  rotated,  sized, 
cropped,  enhanced  and  recaptioned. 
Aspect  ratio  is  provided  for  a  given 
size.  Original  photos  are  kept  intact 
and  available  for  review.  Unless 
otherwise  marked  to  be  saved, 
images  are  periodically  cleared  to 
make  way  for  newer  photos. 

In  all  systems,  captions  are 
received  as  images  rather  than  text. 
Cropping  or  reducing  can  require  that 
a  caption  be  transcribed  for  later 
reference  or  rekeyed  from  the  original 
image  to  the  edited  image.  (Accord¬ 
ing  to  Reuters  representative  Mitch 
Koppelman,  the  Reuters  News  Pic¬ 
tures  Terminal’s  recaptioning  allows 
cropped  captions  to  “travel”  as 
images  with  edited  photos.) 


Work  is  under  way  to  allow  cap¬ 
tions  to  accompany  images  as  com¬ 
puter-read  text  for  convenient  stor¬ 
age/retrieval  and  easier  editing. 
ASCII  annotation  will  also  permit  fil¬ 
ing  and  searching  by  adding  dates, 
origins,  names  and  categories.  The 
wTe  services  are  awaiting  an  ANPA 
protocol  standards  decision.  All 
photos  can  now  be  slugged  or 
assigned  a  number  for  subsequent 
reference. 

Reuters  showed  its  News  Pictures 
Terminal  with  a  new  interface  to  an 
Autokon  1000  for  creation  of  halftone 
separations  as  well  as  a  connection  to 
an  Ektron  811  laser  image  recorder 
for  photographic  proofs.  The  latter 
can  function  through  the  workstation 
or  directly  from  the  wire.  The  system 
will  output  to  laser  facsimile  equip¬ 
ment,  and  Reuters  is  working  on  a  link 
to  a  Harris  Laserfax.  Hard  copy  out¬ 
put  is  in  screens  ranging  from  55  to 
175  lines.  Minimum  time  for  black- 
and-white  output  is  said  to  be  down  to 
IVi  minutes. 


Capable  of  high-speed  digital  or 
conventional  analog  operation,  the 
system’s  memory  has  been  expanded 
to  as  many  as  220  images.  As  in  all 
such  systems,  capacity  is  largely 
determined  by  the  amount  of  color 
photography  stored. 

Among  improvements  in  the  offing 
are  high-volume  storage  on  optical 
discs,  color  previewing,  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  digital  still  video  images  and 
networking  to  increase  workstation 
capacity  and  allow  output  to  different 
devices. 

Reuters  currently  manages  tonal 
enhancements  by  a  32-step  process  of 
adjustments  to  an  on-screen  chart, 
requiring  the  operator  to  call  up  the 
image,  then  call  up  the  chart,  then 
switch  back  to  the  image. 

“It’s  a  tedious  process  and  we’re 


going  to  abandon  that,”  said  Koppel¬ 
man.  He  said  tonal  adjustments, 
located  by  a  cross-hair  on  the  screen, 
will  be  made  directly  on  the  video 
image  of  the  photograph. 

Several  units  are  being  tested  at 
U.S.  newspapers,  and  Reuters 
expects  to  begin  digital  delivery 
sometime  next  year. 

The  DEC  MiniVax-based  main¬ 
frame  version  of  the  Associated  Press 
electronic  darkroom,  a  part  of  its  new 
PhotoStream  picture  delivery  and 
retrieval  system,  is  in  testing  at  four 
dailies,  with  two  more  sites  expected 
to  be  added  by  year’s  end. 

The  system  consists  of  image  and 
function  monitors  and  a  keyboard. 
Four  knobs  on  the  image  monitor 
control  picture  editing.  Their  func¬ 
tions  are  determined  by  the  editing 
job  chosen:  contrast,  brightness,  sha¬ 
dows  and  highlights;  cropping  from 
four  sides;  and  brightness,  cyan, 
magenta  and  yellow  for  color  control. 

The  function  terminal  has  back- 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


Among  improvements  in  the  offing  are  high-volume 
storage  on  optical  discs,  color  previewing, 
incorporation  of  digital  still  video  images  and 
networking  to  increase  workstation  capacity  and 
allow  output  to  different  devices. 
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In  your  race  against 
printii^  deadlines,  success 
means  nmning  lon^ 
with  fiswer  Iweaks. 


At  Kruger,  we've  developed  a  number  of  ways 
to  help  you  meet  your  deadlines. 

And  it  all  starts  with  a  stronger  sheet  that  gives 
you  far  fewer  breaks  per  100  rolls. 

Computers  continuously  scan  our  paper 
machines  to  help  us  locate  and  eliminate  weak 
points  in  the  sheet. 

Other  computers  calculate  the  K-lndex,  a 
Kruger- developed  program 
that  continually  evaluates 
the  relative  strength  of  the 
newsprint  ‘  - 


Our  state-of-the-art  winders  produce  well- 
rounded  rolls  with  constant  tension  from  core 
to  outer  edge. 

Our  delivery  timetables  are  computer¬ 
generated,  and  our  rolls  are  shipped  in  vapour- 
proof  wrapping. 

If  your  pressroom  is  losing  the  race  against 
time,  perhaps  it's  time  to  talk  to  Kruger. 


Kruger 

We  re  making  news  in 
newsprint  technology. 


for  paper  samples  and  specifications, 
contact  a  Kruger  sales  representative 
or  our  new  York  Sales  Office: 
489-5th  Ave.  new  York,  n.Y.  10017 
(212)  697-9700 


Darkrooms 

(Continued  from  page  30} 

ground  operation  capability  (with  sta¬ 
tus  reports  on  the  number  of  other 
operations  running),  which  frees  up 
the  terminal  for  use.  The  keyboard 
also  functions  with  the  image  terminal 
for  editorial  marking  such  as  striking 
through  unwanted  photos.  Total  stor¬ 
age  is  3(X)-400  images  or  color  separa¬ 
tions,  with  added  capacity  available. 

A  user-set  kill  clock  eliminates 
photos  from  memory.  The  clock  can 
be  “locked”  to  prevent  kills,  and 
photos  may  be  marked  to  avoid  dele¬ 
tion. 

AP’s  PC-based  electronic  dark¬ 
room  was  demonstrated  at  the  show, 
although  it  is  still  in  development.  It 
employs  three  terminals  with  a  server 
handling  1 20- 1 50  photos.  There  are 
four  ports  —  either  input  or  outpur, 
the  monitor  must  occupy  one.  The 
large  image  monitor  can  display  the 
three  separations  in  color. 

Photos  are  “tagged”  by  an  editor 
for  identification  or  reference  to  an 
original  caption  (tags  move  with 
edited  images). 

The  PC-based  system  still  has  some 
bugs  to  be  worked  out,  and  “even  the 
mainframe  is  still  going  through 
remakes,”  said  Elliott.  Nevertheless, 
the  capabilities  of  the  PC  picture  desk 
cluster  seemed  to  match,  perhaps 
exceed,  those  of  the  larger  version, 
although  it  was  designed  for  those 
with  more  modest  picture-handling 
needs. 

In  addition  to  defining  brightness  in 
all  areas  or  just  whites,  grays  or 
blacks,  its  slope  control  can  adjust 
pixel  definition  (fuzzy  or  distinct). 
Bringing  up  a  color  image  on  the  TIPS 
video  format  requires  reloading, 
which  takes  a  few  seconds. 

TIPS  permits  color  editing  and 
zooming  down  to  the  individual  pixel 
level  for  detailed  work,  using  the 
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mouse  both  to  select  functions  dis¬ 
played  on  the  screen  and  to  perform 
the  editing  or  “painting.”  Conceding 
that  retouching  capabilities  probably 
exceed  what  is  required  or  even 
advisable  in  a  strictlyjournalistic  con¬ 
text,  Elliott  nevertheless  was  able  to 
demonstrate  color  editing’s  potential 
to  clean  marred  images  or  restore  pic¬ 
tures  that  may  experience  “hits”  in 
transmission. 

The  AP  also  showed  the  Leafax  35 
portable  digital  photo  transmitter/ 
editing  station  that  can  send  a  pho¬ 
tographer's  color  or  black-and-white 
negative  image  to  the  wire  service’s 
central  control  point  for  distribution 
(E&P,  June  25). 

At  the  Agence  France-Presse 
booth,  AFP’s  own  field  transmitter, 
the  Dixel  2000  (of  size  and  function 
comparable  to  the  Leafax)  was  used 
to  digitize  and  send  photos  to  its  elec¬ 
tronic  darkrooms.  Transmission  time 
for  the  equivalent  of  four  color  sepa¬ 
rations  is  13-14  minutes,  according  to 
AFP  representative  Denny  Kinsella. 
The  unit  shows  the  percentage  of  the 
image  transmitted.  Kinsella  said  the 
manufacturer,  Hasselblad,  is  working 
on  direct  transmission  to  an  Autokon. 

The  unit  automatically  sets  expo¬ 
sure,  then  checks  for  the  proper 
amount  of  color  information  through 
gel  filters.  The  receiver  “echos”  each 
line  of  image  data,  checking  with  the 
transmitter  to  insure  that  the  data 
received  was  the  data  sent. 

As  a  stand-alone  unit,  the  desktop 
Image  Terminal  (approx.  $20,000) 
holds  about  100  pictures  on  its  280MB 
hard  disk,  with  a  possible  range  of  80- 
200  pictures.  Its  15"  monitor  has  a 
resolution  of  512  x  640  pixels. 

Recent  enhancements  now  provide 
for  concurrent  online  operation  of 
two  workstations,  four  simultaneous 
input  or  output  ports,  moving  pictures 
to  analog  receivers  in  four  minutes, 
fast  display  and  image  base  access, 
and  menus  in  several  languages. 

AFP’s  mainframe  Impact  System 
(SI 25 ,000-5250,000)  has  storage  for 
up  to  450  pictures  and  as  many  as  24 
ports  with  “three  simultaneously 
operable  workstations,”  according  to 
an  AFP  release.  At  the  booth, 
Kinsella  said  12  to  15  workstations 
can  be  operated,  with  minimum  stor¬ 
age  of  75  pictures  each  and  eight 
ports. 

The  19"  monitor  has  1024  x  1024- 
pixel  resolution  —  twice  that  of  the 
Image  Terminal.  The  system  can  be 
linked  to  Scitex  color  pre-press  equip¬ 
ment  and  was  expected  to  be  inter¬ 
faced  soon  with  the  Autokon. 

An  Image  Terminal  was  delivered 
to  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
last  September  for  beta-testing. 
According  to  photography  director 


Tom  DeFeo,  the  paper  ran  other  wire 
service  photos  through  the  Image 
Terminal  (originally  called  the  Pixar 
system) — in  all,  about  220  photos  per 
day.  The  paper  had  also  been  an 
acknowledged  but  contractually  con¬ 
fidential  test  site  for  UPI’s  since- 
abandoned  Pyxys  system. 

According  to  Kinsella,  the  system 
“always  saves  the  mother  picture,” 
with  edited  versions  saved  as  mathe¬ 
matical  descriptions  of  the  modified 
original  in  order  to  conserve  memory. 

Using  software  in  the  Impact  com¬ 
puter,  the  system  offers  a  priority 
delivery  capability.  Priority  assign¬ 
ments  (from  one  to  five)  affect  only 
output,  not  the  function  of  imaging 
devices.  A  deadline  photo  can  be 
moved  ahead  of  other  edited  photos. 

Also  for  fast  turnaround,  the  sys¬ 
tem  allows  brief  evaluation  of  part  of 
an  incoming  photo  (sampling),  for 
output  even  as  it  is  being  received. 

A  further  convenience  is  the  “Per¬ 
sonal”  menu  selection,  offering 
macros  tailored  to  personal  or  typical 
use — thereby  reducing  the  number  of 
steps  required  for  selection,  modifica¬ 
tion  or  transmission  (priority). 

Dukakis  campaign 
seiects  Varityper 

The  PostScript-compatible  Va¬ 
rityper  VT600  was  selected  by  the 
Dukakis  For  President  campaign  as 
output  for  its  computer  system  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention, 
which  included  Macintoshes,  a 
MicroVAX  II  and  Aldus  PageMaker. 

The  system  was  used  to  generate 
hourly  summary  reports,  providing 
information  on  delegate  counts  and 
emerging  trends  for  various  issues,  as 
well  as  recording  and  managing 
meetings.  Flyers,  with  graphs  and 
charts,  distributed  to  delegates  were 
created  with  PageMaker  and  output 
on  the  VT600. 

CText  installs 
systems  at  seven 
U.S.  papers 

CText  installations  in  the  second 
quarter  included  seven  U.S.  dailies 
ranging  from  5,100  to  32,300  circula¬ 
tion,  two  weeklies  and  Canada’s 
77,400-circulation  Kitchener-Water- 
loo  (Ont.)  Record. 

The  largest  orders  included  14  edi¬ 
torial  and  classified  workstations  and 
four  ADept  display  ad  workstations  at 
the  Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune,  and  26 
editorial  and  classified  workstations 
at  the  Register  Herald,  in  Beckley, 
W.  Va. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 
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Electronic  photo  processing  — 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Wire  services  are  not  alone  in  pro¬ 
viding  newspapers  with  fast,  flexible 
electronic  photo  processing.  Several 
imaging  systems  manufacturers  offer 
color  and  monochrome  products, 
some  tailored  to  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions. 

Levien  Instrument  Co.  showed  its 
BYSO  Screen  image  capture,  editing 
and  screening  system  at  the  recent 
AN  PA/TEC  88  show  in  Atlanta.  Cur¬ 
rently  ouputting  on  an  Autokon  1000, 
the  developer’s  goal  is  to  achieve  an 
improved,  computer-generated  dot 
pattern  for  use  with  plain-paper  print¬ 
ers. 

Input  is  from  CCD  still-video  cam¬ 
era,  camcorder  or  optical  scanner. 
Image  editing  functions  are  per¬ 
formed  on  a  compact  touch  screen 
(640  X  480  resolution).  Cropping  is 
achieved  by  movement  of  the  editor’s 
finger  or  pointer  on  the  edge  of  the 
image;  other  functions  utilize  buttons 
and  scales  alongside  the  image  and  a 
pop-up  calculator  that  can  be  used  to 
set  precise  print  widths. 

An  “elastic"  diagonal  density  scale 
is  manually  deformed  for  gray-scale 
editing,  with  adjacent  boxes  indicat¬ 
ing  original  and  corrected  gray  per¬ 
centages  for  any  point  located  on  the 
image.  In  addition  to  scaling  and  den¬ 
sity  control,  there  is  a  softness/sharp¬ 
ness  scale.  Levien  used  Canon’s  new 
360-dpi  BJ-130  "Bubble  Jet”  printer. 

BYSO  Screen  supports  all  wire  ser¬ 
vice  input  with  simultaneous  storage. 
Pictures  can  be  slugged  and  stored, 
with  up  to  100  pictures  per  300-MB 
disc  drive,  according  to  Jack  Levien, 
who  said  there  is  provision  for  a  box 
for  10  such  drives.  Pictures  are 
stacked  and  passed  to  a  queue  on  the 
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Autokon.  BYSO  Screen  will  also  out¬ 
put  to  wire  service  continuous-tone 
laser  printers. 

The  product  uses  proprietary  cir¬ 
cuitry  and  software  to  recognize  weak 
signals  and  "automatically  correct 
problems  caused  by  loss  of  signal  or 
noise,”  according  to  the  company. 
Levien  said  the  utility  shows  signal- 
to-noise  ratio,  signal  level  and  fre- 


a  crowded  field 

quency  to  insure  proper  reception. 
He  also  said  the  system  is  capable  of 
taking  an  AP  photo  sent  20  times 
faster  than  conventional  wire  service 
output  devices  currently  allow. 

Levien  also  reported  that  BYSO 
Screen  will  now  perform  several  tasks 
simultaneously,  including  receiving 
multiple  wirephotos,  scanning,  edit- 
(Continued  on  pof’e  34} 
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consist  of  computers  with  disc  stor-  raster  image  processor;  and  an  output 
age  and  operator  terminals  with  recorder  for  color  separations, 
mouse  operations.  Thirteen-inch  ter-  Optional  components  include  a 
minals  have  512  x  512-pixel  resolu-  wire  photo  interface,  other  scanner 
tion.  Both  are  based  on  80386  micro-  interfaces,  magnetic  tape  archiving, 
processors  with  multitasking  for  other  workstations  and  a  graphic  arts 
simultaneous  input  and  output  during  camera.  The  system  will  also  accept 
picture-editing.  graphics  from  an  Apple  Macintosh. 

The  compact  single-user  Newsline  Three  disc  drives  afford  1.5-gigabyte 
(2610/2615)  has  two  wire  photo  input  storage. 

channels  and  an  output  channel.  It  In  addition  to  gray  balance  and 
can  store  84  AP-format  black-and-  tonal  gradation,  editing  includes  the 
white  pictures  and  more  in  UPl  and  more  sophisticated  capabilities  asso- 
CCITT  formats.  With  a  double  drive,  ciated  with  such  color  electronic  pre- 
the  system  can  handle  about  a  day's  press  systems  (e.g.,  selective  color, 
total  photo  report.  gray  component  replacement,  sil- 

According  to  Crosfield,  the  single-  houetting,  air  brush,  pixel  cloning  and 
user  model  is  transportable  (not  port-  editing  and  unsharp  masking), 
able)  for  input  and  transmission  from  The  DM  8000  utilizes  UVL-space 
remote  assignment  in  temporary  color  identification  for  matching 

quarters.  The  computer  itself  mea-  sample  color  to  its  visual  perception, 
sures  21 'A"  x  MVi  x  64".  In  all,  the  rather  than  relying  on  density  mea- 

CPU,  VDT  and  picture  monitor  surements,  which,  for  the  same  color, 

(packed  separately)  weigh  about  1(K)  can  vary  with  media.  In  scanning,  this 
pounds.  Single-  and  multi-user  sys-  allows  independent  modification  of 
terns  both  accept  image  data  input  hue,  saturation  and  luminance  for 
from  negative  input  scanners.  additive  primaries  before  conversion 

Crosfield  is  working  on  a  high-  to  YMCK  values  for  separations, 
speed  interface  to  Leaf  Systems  The  standard-platform  workstation 

transmitters  used  and  distributed  by  functions  independently  of  the  dark- 

the  Associated  Press.  room,  performing  scaling,  dropping, 

.  "That  will  mean  we  can  get  images  sizing  and  rotation,  as  well  as  apply- 

can  double  as  a  graphics  workstation.  j^,  less  than  a  minute,"  said  Mark  ing  borders  and  tint  blocks.  The  RIP 

Photos  can  be  combined  with  other  Esterly,  Newsline  Systems  product  andrecorderwillgenerateblack-and- 

photos  or  with  graphics.  It  will  output  manager.  white  halftones  from  color  originals 

to  photo  receivers  or  transmit  in  ana-  Using  one  of  the  wire  photo  ports,  without  rescanning, 
log  facsimile  format.  hg  said,  it  now  takes  about  seven  to  At  the  ANPA  technical  show,  Atex 

Fifty  pictures  can  be  stored  on-line,  eight  minutes.  Hasselblad's  Dixel  vice  president  Richard  Simpson 

with  expansion  to  160  images.  Off-  2(H)(),  used  by  Agence  France-Presse,  referred  to  other  electronic  dark¬ 
line  storage  uses  V/*  discs.  Identifi-  has  a  high-speed  connection  to  a  host  rooms  as  “islands  of  automation.” 

cation  can  be  added  to  pictures.  Other  computer  and  an  RS232  output.  Prepress  market  planning  director 

features  include  automatic  or  manual  Esterly  told  L'cSF  "there's  no  reason  Olaf  Saugen  said  the  company  is 

deletions,  various  picture-editing  vvhy  we  couldn't  provide  a  higher-  “building  a  link  between  [the]  DM 

functions,  magnification,  expandable  speed  local  interface  to  that  too."  8000  and  the  Atex  Publication  Pro¬ 
receiving  channel  and  reception  on  Xhe  multi-user  Newsline  2630  duction  Node.”  It  is  “about  six  to 

AP  and  CCITT  standards  (others  employs  a  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  nine  months  away — that's  my  best 

optional).  Editing  requires  no  format  minicomputer  file  server  with  five  guess,"  he  added, 

conversions.  Word  processor  and  wire  photo  channels  and  optional  sup-  While  the  Designmaster  system  is 

spreadsheet  programs  are  included.  port  for  up  to  10  channels.  With  a  as  yet  a  stand-alone  configuration, 

TIC  now  offers  color  display  and  shared  image  base,  it  can  support  four  marketing  communications  manager 

color  balance  controls.  It  is  develop-  workstations,  with  basic  storage  of  Keith  Randall  showed  the  Atex  black¬ 
ing  full  color  capability,  including  168  AP-format  black-and-white  and-white  electronic  darkroom's 

flopping  and  cropping,  according  to  photos.  incorporation  into  Atex's  integrated 

president  Philip  To.  Other  enhance-  The  multi-user  Newsline  also  has  text-graphics-photo  layout  and  pagi- 

ments  under  way  are  digital  commu-  options  for  video  frame  grabber  and  nation  system  for  advertising  and  edi- 

nications,  an  electronic  halftone  pro-  still  video  interfaces,  as  well  as  a  log  torial.  (The  system's  Tracker  pro¬ 
cess  and  a  text-and-picture  pagination  printer  for  recording  picture  transac-  vides  up-to-the-minute  status  reports 

system.  Available  since  June,  when  it  tions.  on  all  pages.) 

was  introduced  at  ANPA/TEC,  To  Kodak's  Designmaster  Color  Dark-  Software  products  have  trans- 
said  the  system  is  now  in  use  by  an  room  (related  article,  E&P,  Aug.  13)  formed  Sun  workstations  into  mono- 

Italian  news  agency  and  by  Indepen-  is  the  heart  of  the  Designmaster  8000  chrome  picture  desks  that  name, 

dent  Network  Systems  Inc.  for  Newspaper  Color  System.  Standard  route  and  display  images  imported 

receiving  and  processing  photos  prior  components  include:  a  flatbed  input  from  an  Autokon,  wire  photo 

to  retransmission  to  clients.  digitizer  utilizing  a  photodiode  array  machines  and  Macintosh  computers. 

Crosfield  Electronics’  Newsline  rather  than  the  charged  couple  device  The  Imageplacer  program  permits 

systems  take  wire  photos  and  in-  array  used  in  other  flatbed  models;  image  selection,  viewing  and  assign- 

house  scans  for  output  to  recorders  or  the  color  darkroom,  with  tablet  and  ment  to  ads  or  pages,  with  cropping, 

imagesetters,  including  the  Autokon  puck,  keyboard,  monochrome  moni-  sizing  and  rotation  as  required. 

1000  and  Crosfield's  own  scanner  or  tor  for  control  of  color  and  input-out-  Other  software  allow  global  and 

pagination  equipment.  The  systems,  put  functions  and  color  preview  moni-  WYSIWYG  tonal  correction  and 

in  monochrome  or  color  versions,  tor;  Color  Page  Workstation;  color  enhancement.  An  Advanced  Editing 


Crowded 
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ing  and  outputting  halftones  on  both 
an  Autokon  and  plain-paper  printer. 
“Significant  progress”  also  was  said 
to  have  been  achieved  in  improving 
the  screen’s  dot  pattern. 

One  or  more  test-site  installations 
were  expected  this  month.  Problems 
that  included  the  aspect  ratio  for 
images  passed  to  the  Autokon  were 
said  to  have  been  solved  before  the 
interface  was  tested  again  at  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers,  according  to 
Levien.  He  said  the  company  is 
“working  our  way  into  color,”  but 
will  not  be  doing  anything  in  that  area 
until  black-and-white  handling  is  per¬ 
fected. 

Total  Image  Corp.’s  Desktop  Elec¬ 
tronic  Picture  System  receives, 
stores,  retrieves  and  processes  wire 
photos  on  a  68(X)()-based,  multitask¬ 
ing  microcomputer.  The  system  is 
mouse-  and  menu-driven,  and  units 
can  be  linked  on  a  local  area  network. 

The  machine  will  run  commercial 
software  while  receiving  photos  and 
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product,  to  be  furnished  on  an 
upgraded  platform,  will  offer  more 
sophisticated  photo-editing  func¬ 
tions. 

Site  testing  is  under  way  at  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  with  availability  scheduled 
for  late  in  the  year. 

In  order  to  make  the  technology  of 
greatest  use  and  value,  such  dark¬ 
rooms  must  be  integrated  compo¬ 
nents,  said  Simpson.  Speaking  of  his 
company’s  newly  formed  group 
charged  with  facilitating  integration 
of  Atex  components  with  other  equip- 
ment  —  from  Atex  or  other 
manufacturers  —  Simpson  said, 
“We’re  trying  to  cooperate  [with 
other  vendors]  because  we  have  com¬ 
mon  customers.  1  think  that’s  sort  of  a 
significant  change." 

Though  not  at  ANPA/TEC, 
National  Digital  Corp.  offers  a  system 
for  digitizing,  compressing,  storing, 
retrieving  and  transmitting  photo¬ 
graphs.  Earlier  in  the  year  it  intro¬ 
duced  two  new  system  components. 
The  transportable  production-resolu¬ 
tion  scanner  and  transportable  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Photo  Management  Sta¬ 
tion  (approx.  43  pounds)  increased 
the  system’s  capability  and  function¬ 
ality. 

Until  recently,  the  system  could  be 
used  for  preview  or  remotely  avail¬ 
able  photography  to  speed  selection 
and  reduce  cost.  Production  resolu¬ 
tion  (approx.  2(M)0  x  3()(K)  pixels  x  8 
bits  of  color)  now  offers  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  reproduction  of  telephone-trans¬ 
mitted  images  —  whether  from  agen¬ 
cies  and  stock  houses  or  from  images 
gathered  on  assignment. 

Preview  scanning  was  said  to  offer 
about  I /36th  the  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  available  from  production  scan¬ 
ning.  Data  compression  from  high- 
resolution  scanning  was  put  at 
between  15: 1  and  20: 1 .  “If  it  is  in  the 
preview  resolution  image,”  said  mar¬ 
keting  director  Stuart  L.  Craig  Jr., 
“the  compression  ratio  is  in  the  8: 1 
range.” 

Workstations  accept  input  via 
landline  transmission,  newswire, 
broadcast  or  other  video  source  and 
directly  from  a  scanner.  The  worksta¬ 
tions  will  output  to  a  color  printer 
(two  National  Digital  printer  formats 
available),  through  interlace  to  Hell, 
Crosfield,  Quantel,  Scitex  or  other 
prepress  systems  (DDES  communi¬ 
cations  can  also  be  employed),  or  to  a 
mass  storage  unit.  The  workstation’s 
small  disc  reportedly  holds  about  10 
high-resolution  images  or  several 
hundred  images  at  previewing  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Black-and-white  and  color  image 
modification  includes  such  capabili¬ 
ties  as  rotation,  flopping,  cropping 
and  tinting.  Cropping  can  be  accom¬ 
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plished  freehand  or  by  prescribed 
dimension.  Color  adjustment  is 
described  as  a  preliminary  or  preview 
function  only,  for  subsequent  modifi¬ 
cation  on  prepress  equipment.  Nega- 
tive-to-positive  preview  conversion  is 
also  possible.  The  system  will  also 
maintain  statistical  data  and  manage¬ 
ment  information. 

The  workstation  comprises  an 
AT&T  IBM-compatible  PC  (available 
for  other  applications),  software, 
color  command  and  high-resolution 
image  monitors,  keyboard  and 
mouse.  The  portable  version  employs 
a  5"  X  6"  screen. 

An  image  captured  by  the  CCD- 
array  video  camera  is  digitized  and  its 
data  compressed  in  three  to  10  sec¬ 
onds.  An  on-screen  frame  can  be  used 
to  select  a  specific  area  for  digitiza¬ 
tion.  Transmission  requires  15  to  90 
seconds,  depending  on  image  size. 
Images  are  sent  one,  four,  nine  or  16 
to  a  screen.  Eor  image  capture,  Craig 
said  National  Digital  is  now  “working 
with  some  prototype  and  early- 
release  models”  from  other  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Transmission  can  be  preset  to  take 
advantage  automatically  of  lower 
communication  rates  or  meet  dead¬ 
lines.  Workstations  may  remain  unat¬ 
tended  during  reception.  Images  can 
be  captioned  and  unlimited  text  can 
accompany  batch  transmissions. 

The  system  has  error-checking 
capability  and  the  workstation  will 
automatically  slow'  digital  transmis¬ 
sion  if  lines  are  “noisy”  and  redial  in 
case  of  interruption,  resuming  trans¬ 
mission  where  it  was  last  ended. 

Hell  announces 
appointments 

Hell  Graphic  Systems  has 
announced  several  personnel 
appointments. 

Louis  C.  Vella  was  named  research 
and  development  vice  president. 
Vella  joined  Hell  after  19  years  at 
Linotype,  where  he  held  various  posi¬ 
tions,  including  R&D  director. 

James  J.  Klauber  was  appointed 
marketing  director,  with  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  strategic  and  product  planning, 
marketing,  communications,  sales 
training  and  support  and  new  busi¬ 
ness  development.  Klauber  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  with  Esselte  Letraset, 
Compugraphic  and  IBM. 

Blair  E.  Brouhle  has  assumed  the 
post  of  marketing  communications 
manager  in  which  she  is  responsible 
for  public  relations,  advertising,  trade 
shows  and  conferences.  Brouhle  had 
been  national  marketing  production 
specialist. 


Business  Wire 
to  send  photos 
via  satellite 

Business  Wire  began  satellite  dis¬ 
tribution  of  BW  WirePhotos  to  30 
daily  newspapers  in  20  states  through 
an  arrangement  with  Independent 
Network  Systems’  Photolink  net¬ 
work. 

Black-and-white  and  color  material 
may  be  captioned  for  stand-alone  use 
or  transmitted  for  use  with  press 
releases. 

BW  WirePhotos  offers  news  and 
feature  photos,  product  introduc¬ 
tions,  executive  portraits,  logos, 
charts  and  illustrations  tailored  for 
business,  science,  fashion,  entertain¬ 
ment,  travel,  government  and  sports 
editors. 

News  releases  are  flagged  when  an 
accompanying  photo  is  available. 
Photos  will  be  similarly  identified 
when  a  corresponding  release  is  on 
the  wire. 

Originating  at  any  of  more  than  a 
dozen  U.S.  offices,  transmissions  use 
high-resolution  Harris  Corp.  Laser- 
fax  photo  receivers,  which  employ 
acousto-optic  modulation  to  produce 
images  on  either  dry  silver  paper  or 
film. 

Terrazas  named 
to  Scitex  post 

Scitex  has  named  Barry  Terrazas 
as  West  Coast  account  manager, 
responsible  for  day-to-day  sales  in 
California  and  most  of  Nevada. 

Terrazas  is  based  at  the  company’s 
Irvine,  Calif.,  demonstration  center. 
Before  joining  Scitex.  Terrazas  had 
represented  accounts  for  Aesthedes 
Inc.  and  Ricoh  Corp. 
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Two  integrate  their  efforts  to  do  comic 

Florida-based  Ralph  Dunagin  and  Dana  Summers  got  together  to 
create  ‘The  Middletons,’  which  stars  black  and  white  families 


By  Tricia  Drevets 

Back  in  1986,  two  Orlando  Sen  thud 
editorial  cartoonists  certainly  didn't 
need  any  more  work  to  keep  them 
busy. 

Veteran  Sentinel  staffer  Ralph 
Dunagin  was  drawing  op-ed  cartoons 
for  the  paper,  doing  the  “Dunagin's 
People”  panel  cartoon  for  what  is 
now  North  America  Syndicate,  and 
writing  the  long-running  “Grin  and 
Bear  It"  panel  for  NAS. 

Dana  Summers  was  busy  drawing 
editorial  cartoons  for  the  Sentinel  and 
Washington  Post  Writers  (iroup  and 
serving  (along  with  Dunagin)  on  the 
Florida  paper's  editorial  board. 

Despite  their  schedules,  however, 
Dunagin  and  Summers  made  a  New 
Year's  resolution  to  start  a  comic 
strip.  What  resulted  was  "The  Mid¬ 
dletons,”  which  NAS  now  distributes 
to  about  100  papers. 

The  comic  features  white  middle- 
class  couple  Morris  and  Midge  Mid¬ 
dleton,  who  live  next  door  to  the 
Wades  —  a  young  black  family.  Mor¬ 
ris  and  four-year-old  Wilson  Wade 
are  fast  friends,  and  much  of  the 
strip's  humor  is  derived  from  their 
relationship. 

"We  work  in  the  same  office  and 
had  talked  about  doing  a  strip 
together  for  a  couple  of  years,”  said 
Dunagin,  whose  soft  voice  betrays  his 
Mississippi  roots.  "Dana  had  worked 
on  a  couple  of  ideas,  and  1  had,  and 
they  didn't  really  work.  We  decided 
to  get  together  to  brainstorm. 

“My  original  idea  was  a  middle- 
aged,  middle-everything  strip,”  he 
continued.  “We  read  and  had  been 
told  that  minorities  were  being  left  out 
of  strips,  so  we  decided  to  introduce  a 
middle-class  minority  family  as  the 
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The  instructions  may  be  bigger  than  the  tent. 


Dana  Summers  (with  the  darker  hair) 
and  Ralph  Dunagin. 

next-door  neighbors.  Now  that  has 
really  become  the  theme  of  the  strip.” 

Summers,  however,  said  it  disturbs 
him  when  people  refer  to  "The  Mid¬ 
dletons”  as  a  black-oricnted  comic. 
"This  is  not  a  black  strip,”  he  said. 
"It's  an  integrated  strip,  just  like  the 
world  is  integrated.  1  live  in  an  inte¬ 
grated  neighborhood,  and  I  thought 
why  not  do  a  strip  that  has  minorities 
as  middle  class.” 

The  cartoonist  added  that  some 
newspapers  have  turned  the  comic 
down  because  the  'vVades  are  not  "the 
stereotyped  minority  family.  Some 
editors  have  told  us  that  they  (the 
Wades]  don't  represent  their  reader- 
ship.  They  say  their  black  readers  are 
blue  collar.” 

But  response  to  "The  Middletons” 


Now  all  Wilson  needs  is  a  toy  covered  wagon. 


has  been  positive  for  the  most  part. 
“We  hear  from  readers  who  like  it, 
and  we  don't  know  whether  they're 
black  or  white;  we  just  know  they  like 
it,”  said  Dunagin. 

“The  only  really  hateful  letter 
we've  gotten  was  from  a  man  who 
claimed  that  Morris  is  the  butt  of  all 
the  gags,  and  that  no  white  guy  would 
play  with  a  little  black  kid,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “The  guy  who  wrote  that  let¬ 
ter  was  really  venomous.” 

Both  Dunagin  and  Summers  said 
they  have  been  surprised  that 
[virtually]  no  other  comics  with 
dominant  black  characters  have 
emerged  since  "The  Middletons” 
first  appeared. 

"There  are  not  that  many  [black 
characters]  out  there,”  said  Sum¬ 
mers.  "The  only  ones  1  know  of  are  in 
'Bloom  County.'  'Peanuts'  — 
although  that  kid  doesn't  appear 
much  —  and  'Wee  Pals.’  As  for  prin¬ 
cipal  characters,  1  think  we're  still  the 
only  one.  1  keep  hearing  of  new 
'black'  strips,  but  nothing  seems  to 
come  of  it.” 

(There  are  a  few  other  syndicated 
comics  with  black  characters  —  some 
of  whom  are  featured  more  promi¬ 
nently  than  others.  The  whole  issue 
will  be  discussed  at  the  Newspaper 
Features  Council  meeting  in  New 
York  City  September  30;  see  the  story 
in  last  week’s  E&P  for  more  informa¬ 
tion.) 

Since  Dunagin  and  Summers  have 
both  kept  up  their  various  full-time 
duties  at  the  Sentinel  since  they  began 
"The  Middletons,”  the  pair  do  the 


Tricia  Drevets  is  a  Chicago-based 
free-lancer  who  writes  frequently  for 
E&P. 
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strip  after  work  in  their  home  studios. 

The  cartoonists  have  divided  the 
workload  from  the  beginning  while 
regularly  consulting  each  other  on 
gags  and  the  strip’s  overall  direction. 
Summers  writes  and  draws  the  six 
daily  strips  (“I’ll  write  some  gags  and 
then  Ralph  and  1  will  discuss  them 
together’’)  and  Dunagin  writes  and 
draws  the  Sunday  comic. 

“We  knew  that  the  daily  drawing 
had  to  be  consistent,’’  Dunagin 
explained.  “So  we  knew  we  had  to 


split  up  the  drawing  part  of  it.  1  think  1 
got  the  easier  part  of  the  deal,  but  it’s 
too  late  to  change  that  now!” 

Dunagin  said  that  early  on  it  was 
probably  easy  for  readers  to  notice 
that  two  different  people  drew  the 
daily  and  Sunday  panels.  But  he 
added  that  readers  probably  can't  tell 
the  art  apart  now. 

As  for  strip  ideas,  Dunagin  and 
Summers  —  like  most  cartoonists  — 
get  their  inspiration  from  real  life. 
One  lively  source  is  the  Summers’ 


What  Curtis  did  with  the  cigarettes  filtered  through  to  dad. 


King  will  introduce  ‘Curtis’  comic 


“Curtis,”  a  daily  and  Sunday 
comic  strip  by  one  of  the  few  black 
cartoonists  to  ever  enter  syndication, 
is  being  introduced  October  3  by  King 
Features  Syndicate. 

Major  clients  so  far  include  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  Cincinnati  Post,  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  Denver  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner,  Milwaukee  Journal,  New 
York  Daily  News,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  Sacramento  Bee,  San  Anto¬ 
nio  Light,  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  and  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.J.)  Trentonian. 

“Curtis”  is  by  Ray  Billingsley,  who 
previously  did  the  “Lookin’  Fine” 


Ray  Billingsley  surrounded  by  his  Cur¬ 
tis  (at  bottom),  Michelle,  and  Gunk 
characters. 


comic  for  United  Feature  Syndicate  in 
the  early  198()s.  The  new  strip's  title 
character  is  a  “spunky”  and  "slightly 
mischievous”  ll-year-old  who  has  a 
“meddlesome”  younger  brother 
named  Barry,  an  “unrequited  love” 
named  Michelle,  an  “unwanted 
admirer”  named  Chutney,  a  strange 
friend  named  Gunk,  and  a  father  who 
“doesn’t  appreciate  his  attempts  to 
prevent  him  from  smoking.” 

“What  I’m  trying  to  do  is  create  the 
kind  of  characters  and  situations  that 
people  of  all  races  can  identify  with 
and  find  funny,”  said  Billingsley,  who 
worked  on  developing  “Curtis”  for 
over  two  years.  “There  are  miscon¬ 
ceptions  about  blacks  in  America  that 
concern  me,  but  for  me,  humor  and 
strong  characters  can  do  more  on  the 
comics  pages  to  counteract  these  mis¬ 
conceptions  than  can  ‘preachy’  mes¬ 
sages.  I’m  a  cartoonist  and  most  of  all 
cartooning  is  about  humor.” 

Billingsley,  31,  is  a  North  Carolina 
native  who  grew  up  in  New  York 
City.  He  attended  New  York’s  High 
School  of  Music  and  Art  and  then 
received  a  full  scholarship  to  the 
School  of  Visual  Arts,  also  in  New 
York. 

In  addition  to  doing  "Lookin’ 
Fine,”  Billingsley  has  sold  work  to 
magazines  such  as  Ebony,  Career 
World,  Pizzazz,  Current  Health,  and 
Crazy.  The  cartoonist  has  also  done 
artwork  for  television  commercials 
and  other  ad  campaigns,  clothing 
designs,  posters,  and  animation  proj¬ 
ects.  In  1979,  he  was  an  intern  at  Walt 
Disney  Studios  in  Florida. 


five-year-old  son  Patrick. 

Summers  gives  this  recent  example 
of  how  Patrick  inspired  a  “Middle- 
tons”  strip.  “Patrick  was  alone  in  a 
room  playing  with  two  race  cars,  and 
he  crashed  them  into  each  other  with 
a  thunderous  sound,”  the  cartoonist 
recalled.  “Then  he  had  one  car  say  to 
the  other,  ‘Excuse  me,  but  do  you 
have  Grey  Poupon'.’’  He’s  really  a 
sponge  for  commercials.” 

Summers  decided  to  use  the  gag  in  a 
late  summer  strip  in  which  the  Wade 
family  is  stopped  at  a  red  light,  and 
Wilson  rolls  down  his  window  to  ask 
the  driver  of  the  car  in  the  next  lane  if 
he  has  any  of  the  aforementioned 
mustard. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  kids 
do  that  may  go  right  by  a  parent.” 
Summers  noted.  “1  try  to  watch  and 
listen,  so  that  when  I’m  doing  the  kid 
gags  I'm  working  from  reality.  I  like 
the  idea  of  a  parent  reading  the  strip 
and  thinking,  ‘Yeah,  my  kid  does 
that,  too.’” 

Dunagin’s  walking  inspiration  for 
the  strip  is  his  bulldog  Bumper,  whose 
namesake  is  a  “Middletons”  charac¬ 
ter.  “We  went  a  year  before  intro¬ 
ducing  Bumper,”  Dunagin  said,  “and 
as  time  goes  by  we  will  probably 
introduce  other  characters.” 


(Continued  on  page  38) 
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From  drug  running  to  who's  run¬ 
ning  the  show,  get  the  news 
straight  from  the  source— our  new 
Mexico  City-based  bureau,  avail¬ 
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Government/association  columns 


(Continued  from  pa^e  37) 

Summers  suggested  that  they  may 
introduce  another  black  child  at  the 
daycare  center  Wilson  attends,  and 
the  cartoonists  agree  that  they  could 
strengthen  the  roles  of  the  comic’s 
two  women.  “Midge  is  a  middle- 
school  principal,  so  there's  a  lot  more 
we  can  do  with  that,”  Summers  said. 

Although  “The  Middletons”  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  lighthearted  look  at  family 
life,  sometimes  the  two  cartoon¬ 
ists  sneak  in  a  few  messages  about 
prejudice.  In  one  strip,  for  example, 
Wilson’s  mother  Peg  Wade  complains 
to  her  husband  Ernest  about  a  job 
offer  and  job  rejection  she  received 
one  day.  “I’m  sure  1  was  the  most 
qualified  applicant  for  the  first  one, 
and  1  suspect  1  was  turned  down 
because  1  was  black,”  she  says. 
When  Ernest  asks  about  the  other 
one.  Peg  replies,  “1  think  they  offered 
it  to  me  because  I’m  black.” 

“We  don’t  really  want  to  get  too 
heavy  with  the  strip,”  said  Summers. 
“We  both  do  editorial  cartoons,  and 
that’s  where  we  handle  the  real  heavy 
subjects.” 

Dunagin  added,  “We  don’t  want  to 
come  off  as  preachy.  Primarily  we 
want  to  show  people  treating  people 
in  a  positive  way.” 

Although  they  both  work  full 
schedules  at  the  Sentinel  and  pursue 
“The  Middletons”  on  their  own  time, 
Dunagin  and  Summers  said  they 
wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way.  “I 
enjoy  cartooning  so  much,”  noted 
Summers.  “I’m  just  one  of  those 
lucky  people  who  can  say  they  are 
doing  exactly  what  they  like. 

“And  working  with  Ralph  is  so 
easy.  We’ve  worked  in  the  same 
office  for  seven  years,  and  we  get 
along  so  well.  1  might  do  a  rough  idea 
for  the  strip  that  I  think  is  pretty  good, 
for  instance.  A  lot  of  times,  1  might 
suggest  something  a  little  too  wacky, 
and  Ralph  is  our  ‘quality  control.’ 

“He  might  suggest  a  different 
ending,  and  1  don’t  mind  at  all.  We 
just  want  to  keep  the  strip  funny.” 


A  weekly  news  service  offering 
material  on  science,  technology,  and 
health  will  be  distributed  by  the  New 
York  Times  Syndication  Sales  Corpo¬ 
ration  beginning  October  1 . 

The  National  Academies  News  Ser¬ 
vice  (NANS)  —  which  is  affiliated 
with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  National  Academy  of  Engi¬ 
neering,  and  Institute  of  Medicine  — 


Free  columns  written  by  people 
connected  with  government  agencies, 
trade  associations,  and  professional 
societies  are  being  offered  by  News 
USA. 

Last  month,  for  instance,  the  syndi¬ 
cate  provided  columns  on  purchasing 
a  new  car  and  other  su'ujects  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  chairman 
Daniel  Oliver;  columns  on  starting  a 
business  and  other  topics  by  U.S. 
Small  Business  Administration 
administrator  James  Abdnor;  col¬ 
umns  on  insurance  by  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Professional  Insurance 
Agents  consumer  adviser  Esther 
Peterson;  columns  on  pharmaceutical 
matters;  and  more. 

Columns  in  the  monthly  package  — 

C  '  c  s 
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Characters  from  'Peanuts'  by  Charles 
M.  Schulz  of  United  Feature  Syndicate 
appear  on  the  official  poster  for  a 
comics  exhibit  that  will  run  until  Febru¬ 
ary  at  the  Israel  Museum  in  Jerusalem. 
One  of  the  show's  organizers  was 
United  Media  senior  vice  president 
and  editorial  director  David  Hendin. 


will  provide  stories,  commentaries, 
and  graphics  on  such  topics  as  AIDS, 
drunken  driving,  hunger,  industrial 
competitiveness,  national  security, 
nuclear  power,  the  ozone  layer,  the 
space  program,  and  toxic  wastes. 

The  newly  formed  NANS  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  National  Academy  Ser¬ 
vice  (see  E&P,  January  2,  1988), 
which  began  in  1983. 


which  is  available  camera-ready  or 
electronically  —  usually  have  an 
address  or  phone  number  at  the  end 
that  readers  can  use  to  get  further 
information. 

News  USA  —  based  at  1  199 
National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20045  —  is  an  outgrowth  of  News 
Canada,  which  was  started  seven 
years  ago  in  Toronto  by  Richard  D. 
Smith. 

Paper  aimed  at  kids 

Kidweek,  a  four-page  tabloid  news¬ 
paper  supplement  aimed  at  young¬ 
sters  from  the  ages  of  five  to  15,  is 
being  syndicated  by  Young  American 
Publishing  Company  (YAPC). 

The  weekly  paper  has  a  modular 
quarter-page  format  that  allows  for 
interchanging  or  adding  advertise¬ 
ments  and  local  editorial. 

YAPC  —  based  at  P.O.  Box  12409, 
Portland,  Ore.  97212  —  publishes  the 
1.5-million  circulation  Yoiin^  Ameri¬ 
can  paper,  which  recently  received 
Educational  Press  Association  of 
America  awards  for  editorial  and 
graphics.  Kidweek  is  a  black-and- 
white  version  of  Young  American. 

Pair  who  made  a  lot 

Two  cartoonists  were  on  Forhes 
magazine’s  recently  released  list  of  40 
entertainers  who  made  the  most 
money  in  1987  and  1988. 

“Peanuts”  creator  Charles  M. 
Schulz  of  United  Feature  Syndicate 
finished  sixth  with  $62  million  for  the 
two  years  and  “Garfield”  creator  Jim 
Davis  of  United  came  in  15th  with  $36 
million. 


Copley  has  sections 

Special  sections  covering  back-to- 
school  matters,  Halloween,  fall/ 
winter  fashion,  and  fall/winter  home 
improvement  are  being  offered  by 
Copley  News  Service.  They  come  with 
color  art  and  graphics. 


Peter  Price  to  speak 

New  York  Post  publisher  Peter 
Price  will  be  the  luncheon  speaker  at 
the  September  30  Newspaper  Fea¬ 
tures  Council  meeting  in  New  York 
City  (see  E&P,  September  17). 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANIMALS 


Pets,  Wildlife,  Environment  -  Award- 
Winning  wkly  column  EARTHLINGS. 
Carla  Bennett,  8401  Greenwood  Ave., 
#3,  Takoma  Park,  MD  20912,  (301) 
897-0840,  (301)  589-6836. _ 

_ BUSINESS _ 

EUROPEAN  BUSINESS  BRIEFING 
provides  crisp  one-paragrapti  items 
weekly  on  the  European  business  envi¬ 
ronment,  written  for  U.S.  managers  by 
prominent  journalist  with  extensive 
international  business  wire  service 
experience.  For  more  information  and 
samples,  contact  European  Business 
Briefing,  PO  Box  9779,  Minneapolis, 
MN  55458.  (612)  222-7210. 


CAR  COLUMN 


AUTO  COLUMN  from  Detroit.  Cheap. 
Edward  Janicki,  37825  Santa  Barbara, 
Mt.  Clemens,  Ml  48043. 


"SENIOR  CLINIC.  Specialist  Geriatric 
Medicine  writes  America's  only  health 
column  addressing  all  the  medical 
issues  of  middle  life  and  better.  "Time¬ 
ly,  Incisive,  Excellent  Reader 
Response"  Rochester,  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  (since  1982).  7th  yr.  Weekly, 
600  words.  Discounts  to  weekly  news¬ 
paper  groups.  Samples,  rates.  Frank 
Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM  Literary  Enter¬ 
prises,  PO  Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alber- 
ta,  Canada  T5J  2J7  (403)  472-5555. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  13th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

Classified  Advertising: 
(212)  675-4380 


PSYCHOLOGY 


SOURCES  DIGEST  Is  a  monthly 
psychology  briefing  report  which 
summarizes  research  studies  from 
over  150,000  academic  journals. 
Written  in  non-technical  language  in 
capsule  brief  style.  Contact  Sources 
Digest,  1 0  S.  5th  St  , Minneapolis,  MN 
55402,1-(e00)552-2013,ext,  365. 

_ PUZZLES _ 

Daily  &  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles  - 
"Word  Wise."  For  rate  &  samples:(816) 
271-5250.  American  International 
Syndicate,  3801  Oakland,  Suite  205D, 
St.  Joseph,  MO  64506. 

READER!  PROMOTIONS 


ASTROLOGY  SELLS!  National  weekly 
Horoscope  feature.  Sponsor  pays  for  it. 
Brings  big  accounts.  Larry  White,  PO 
Box  717,  Manchester,  NH  03105. 
(603)  623-7733. _ 

SCRAMBLR’... 

•  Builds  and  holds  circulation! 

•  Generates  ad  revenue! 

•  Boosts  Classifieds! 

Our  16th  year. 
SCRAMBLR',  1772  State  Rd. 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  OH  44223 
(216)  923-2397 
We  guarantee  results! 

SOCIAL  ISSUES 

"SOCIETY  TODAY,"  a  weekly  column 
highlighting  trends  in  American  society 
and  their  influence  on  the  average  citi¬ 
zen.  Previous  columns  have  included 
"Is  Day  Care  Harmful  to  Children?" 
"The  Growing  Impact  of  Two-paycheck 
Families,"  "Americans'  Love  of 
Gambling,"  "The  Dangers  of  Lenient 
Prison  Sentences."  Written  by  Henry  L. 
Tischler,  Ph.D.,  well-known  sociologist 
and  author  of  three  major  books.  For 
details  and  samples,  contact  Henry  L. 
Tischler,  46  Brewster  Road,  Sudbury, 
MA  01776. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PROFITABLE  NEWSPAPER 
CONSULTING  PRACTICE 
Now  helping  aggressive  newspaper 
management  maximize  classified 
revenue,  profit  and  linage.  Unique 
approach  and  formulas.  Excellent  repu¬ 
tation  in  industry.  International  clien¬ 
tele.  Will  consider  only  candidates  with 
consulting  and/or  advertising  back¬ 
ground,  with  strong  analytical  and 
mathematical  skills.  Must  also  be  able 
to  conduct  group  training  sessions. 
Owner  retiring  in  2-3  years;  will  now 
train  qualified,  capable  person  able  to 
travel  40%-50%  of  time.  Annual  finan¬ 
cial  rewards  in  high  five  figures  with 
plenty  of  room  for  growth  and  expansion 
into  other  areas  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  consulting.  Low  five-figure  initial 
investment  required.  Serious  inquiries 
only.  Write  to  Box  3205,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4500  Main, 
Suite  927,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 
(816)  932-5310  or  James  C.  Sterling, 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613  (417) 
326-8700. 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 


Subscribe  Today! 

(212)  675-4380 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772. 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 

(813)446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515,  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4500  Main,  Suite  927 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Office:  (816)  932-5310 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


Bruce  Wright-Media  Consultants 
27  Years  Publishing  Experience 
(916)  988-8959  -  PO  Box  910 
Orangevale  (Sacramento),  CA  95662 


Buyers  or  Sellers.  Contact  Dick  Briggs. 
No  obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  579,  Landrum,  SC 
29356,  (803)  457-3846. 


DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Services  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
(404)  953-0199 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage*Consulting 
I  John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  -  Shoppers  -  Trade  Journals 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E,  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 

JAMES  W,  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St,  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 

J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 

JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
PO  Box  850 
Rockwall,  Texas  75087 
(214)722-3030  (918)  834-3876 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Media  Consultants,  Inc. 
Brokering  the  Southwest 
for  over  30  years 

Michael  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne,  WY  82003  (307)  638-2130 
Bruce  Wright,  PO  Box  910 
Orangeville,  CA  95662 
(916)  988-8959 
Robert  Houk,  PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85646  (602)  398-9112 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  Fl  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO. 

36  years  in  communication  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage-Consultation-Appraisal 
Financial  Planning 
Contact  Gloria  Bushelman 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  1708 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

Many  years  solid  professional  experi¬ 
ence  in  selling  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Contact  Rickenbacher  Media  at 
PO  Box  792001,  Dallas,  TX  75379.  Or 
phone  (214)  380-9578. 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ALL  SET  TO  GO,  two  eastern  Long 
Island  weeklies,  38  years  in  business, 
second  class  circulation  6,000  paid, 
county,  town,  and  village  legals.  Gross 
250, (JOO,  terms  available.  For  details 
call  Warren  (516)  567-7470. 


ALWAYS  WANTED  TO  RUN 
YOUR  OWN  NEWSPAPER? 

E.xcellent  suburban  newspaper  in  beau¬ 
tiful  Northern  California.  Serves 
affluent  communities.  Ideal  living 
conditions.  Audited  circulation  exceeds 
50,000,  $2  million  +  revenues.  Conti¬ 
nuing  link  with  parent  if  desired  in 
terms  of  ad  sales,  news  editorial 
support.  Once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity 
for  an  individual  who  wants  to  be  an 
editor  and  publisher.  This  newspaper 
should  be  operated  by  a  community- 
oriented  owner  rather  than  a  chain. 
You'll  need  $2.5  million  in  cash.  Write 
owner,  and  tell  us  about  yourself  and 
your  financial  references.  Box  3171, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFITABLE  SMALL  TOWN  newspaper 
in  growing  coastal  northern  California 
community.  Comfortable  living  in 
excellent  environment  for  right  couple. 
Box  3118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
Southern  U.S.  $850,000  gross. 
$300,000  cash  flow.  $3.25  million. 
Some  terms. 

Webster  &  Associates 
PO  Box  850 
Rockwall,  Texas  75087 
(214)  722-3030 


EAST  CENTRAL  WISCONSIN  weekly 
grossed  $360,000  in  '87,  offered  for 
$300,000.  Strong  community,  great 
opportunity, 

SOUTHERN  INDIANA  weekly  grossing 
$367,000,  priced  below  $300,000, 
Good  town,  beautiful  country,  strong 
community.  Both  excellent  choices  for 
husband-wife  team. 

HOLDING-KRAMER  &  ASSOC. 

PO  Box  472,  Gibson  City,  IL  60936 
(217)  784-4736 


ESTABLISHED,  20,000  circulation, 
700,000  gross,  30%  cash  flow,  sophis¬ 
ticated  management  systems,  state  of 
the  art  equipment,  new  building 
-$150,000,  total  price  $850,000. 
Zone  2.  Write  to  Box  3232,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ESTABLISHED  BI-WEEKLY  TMC  shop¬ 
per  in  Fort  Worth/Dallas  metroplex.  9 
years  old.  $315,000  gross  sale.  20K 
circ.  Box  3262,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  8,000  distribution  week¬ 
ly  serving  upscale  audience  in  SE  coas¬ 
tal  metro  Zone  4  area.  Projects 
$150-200,000  gross  and  great  poten¬ 
tial.  Call  Bill  Ebersole,  (904) 
373-3583,  M.M,  Parish  and  Assoc. 
Inc.,  Broker. 


Semi-weekly  plus  another  one  in  same 
county.  Profitable,  includes  real  estate. 
Long  established,  no  competition.  $1.4 
million.  Others  available,  free  list.  Send 
for  list:  Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801  Exposition 
Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


Small  Connecticut  weekly  in  the  black, 
partnership  considered,  (203) 
927-0060. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly.  Buy 
in  time  for  Christmas.  Legals,  paid  circ. 
$130K  g^ross.  Fastest  growing  city  and 
county.  Bill  Williams,  Box  3376,  Econ- 
didio,  CA  92025.  (619)  746-6441. 


Up  to  40,000  free  weekly  circulation  in 
growing  Atlantic  City  market.  Annual 
revenue  $800,000.  For  details,  quali¬ 
fied  buyers  contact:  PO  Box  605, 
Franklin  Lakes,  NJ  07417. 


WEEKLY  FREE  circ.  Eastern  Long 
Island.  10  yrs.  old.,  with  or  without  Web 
plant.  Box  3003,  Editor Publisher. 


Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 


For  information 
call 

(212)  675-4380. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WEEKLY  GROUP 

In  upper  Rocky  Mountain  county. 
Priced  at  gross  of  $850K  with  $475K 
down.  Management  available. 

$3.3  MILLION  GROSS 
Western  unopposed  shopper  with 
management  in  place,  growing  area. 
Owner  retiring.  Priced  below  gross. 
COUNTY  SEAT 

Weekly  in  fast  growing  upper  Rocky 
Mountain  area.  Near  skiing,  fishing, 
etc.  $300K  with  $100K  down. 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Assocates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


WEST  SUNBELT  weekly  near  city. 
Doubling  each  6  years.  Now  at  $270K. 
Will  carry  itself.  Terms  to  qualified 
buyer.  Box  2523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  group 
seeks  to  purchase  large  circulation 
weeklies  or  groups  of  weeklies.  Present 
management  given  option  to  remain. 
Write  Box  1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  17-YEAR  Publisher  of  6 
award-winning  weeklies  seeks  to  return 
to  field.  Interested  in  opportunity  for 
purchase,  investment,  management, 
newspaper  or  magazine,  preferably  New 
England.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen,  PO  Box  C, 
Arlington,  MA  02  1  74.  (6  1  7) 
648-1396,  646-2010. 


Growing  family  newspaper  group  is 
interested  in  acquiring  5,000-20,000 
paid  circulation  weeklies  in  rapid 
growth  markets.  Write  Box  3228,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MIAMI’S  14  Community  Newspapers 
seeks  to  purchase  large  circulation 
weeklies  or  group  of  weeklies.  Minimum 
$700,000  gross.  Southeast  U.S.  Call 
Grant  Miller  (305)  665-8214. 


WELL-KNOWN  public  communications 
company  with  reputation  for  quality 
community  newspapers  seeks  small  to 
medium-sized  dailies,  weeklies  with 
potential  to  go  daily,  or  small  newspap¬ 
er  groups.  Company  is  well  financed, 
able  to  pay  cash,  experienced  in  acquis¬ 
itions,  and  interested  in  keeping 
management  in  place.  Confidentiality 
guaranteed.  Write  Box  3208,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 

"Gold  Bond  Starts" 
International  References 
Call  Today.  (609)  783-6070. 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 

1-800-327-8463 


WHEN  CIRCULATION  INCREASE  is 
important  turn  to  the  experts:  Circula¬ 
tion  Development  Inc.,  the  country’s 
most  experienced  newspaper  telemark¬ 
eting  firm.  Toll  free  1-800-247-2338. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


COLOR  SEPARATIONS 


GiAhNEIT 
CXXOR 

SENSATIONAL 

COLOR 

SENSATIONAL 

PRICES 

High-quality  color  is  a  must 
if  you  want  to  compete  in  to¬ 
day’s  newspaper  world. 

Let  us  handle  your  process 
color  separations.  We  offer 
an  introductory  price  of  just 
$77  for  a  separation  up  to 
8x10.  Plus  a  two-day  turn¬ 
around  schedule.  And  the  fin¬ 
est  quality  available. 

Call  us  today  for  full  Infor¬ 
mation  and  a  price  quote. 


317-664-6287 


Specialists 

in 

superior  quality 
color  separations 
for  newspapers. 

$68 

regular  low  price  for 
separations  up  to  4  col.x12  in 

24  hr. 

turnaround  if  you  need  it. 

Call  us... 

1988  WINNER 
of  Kodak’s 

RUN  FOR  THE  MONEY 
Call  US... 

800-228-3483 

800-422-1164/pa 

Call  us... 


ri 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 


ASSOCIATED  WEB 
TECHNOLOGY  INCORPORATED 
Web  Press  instal  ation  service  and 
repair  training  and  start-ups.  Specializ¬ 
ing  in  Harris  and  Goss  presses. 

Larry  Welch,  Route  3,  Box  153,  Tuttle, 
OK  73089.  (800)  338-9656. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUEEZE  LENSES  for  SAU'TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  HerbCarlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


_ COMPUTERS _ 

1- Dymo  CPS  720  System  GRI  64K 
Memory  Split  Disc  Controller 

2- 50  Megabytes  CDC  Disc  Drives 
1-Dymo  CPS  64K  GRI  Memory  Rack 
and  Components 

1- 50  Megabyte  CDC  Drive 

7- 50  Megabyte  Discs 

8- Model  51’  VDT’s 
31-Model  50’  VDT’s 

2- 703  Centronic  Printers 

3- Mark  VIII  Typesetters 
1-Mark  VII  tor  parts 

1-50  Megabyte  CDC  Disc  Drive 
1-Harris  2230  Display  Ad  System 

4- Harris  2230  VDT  Work  Stations 
Newman  Wills,  Production  Director, 
High  Point  Enterprise,  High  Point,  NCi 
(919)  841-5700. 


TERMINAL  SYSTEMS  Copy  Control  III 
terminals.  7  units,  3  with  hard  disk,  3 
douDle  floppy,  1  single  floppy.  4  work¬ 
ing,  2  new.  Plus  spare  parts.  Includes 
WP  software.  Additions,  backups,  parts 
machines  for  your  system.  Asking 
$5,000.  Dan  Woodbury,  Veio-news 
Corp.,  Brattleboro,  VT  (802) 
254-2305. 


HAZARDOUS  WASTE  EQUIP. 

"SUPER”  48  X  48  Plastic  Pallets  for  55 
Gal.  Drums,  will  contain  up  to  12 
Gallons  of  overflow  or  leakage  of  your 
inks,  solvents  and  chemicals. 

KEEP  YOUR  FLOORS  CLEAN 
PDQ  PLASTICS  INC.,  (201)  823-0270 
PO  Box  1001  EP,  Bayonne,  NJ  07002 


_ MAILROOM _ 

2  Muller  counter  stackers.  Model  231 
and  270.  1  unit  tension  pallet  wrapper. 
(818)  709-1766. 


-y  I’RESS-EiNTERl’RISE 

Commercial  Color 
Bloomsburg,  PA 


COMPUTER  CONSULTANTS 

CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  CONSULTANT 
Tom  Christian  (813)  931-3649. 


NEWSPRINT  CONSULTANTS 

PLANNING  A  CHANGE? 

28  Years  of  experience  in  newspaper 
color  can  help  you  make  the  right 
choices.  We  are  familiar  with  presses, 
separations,  inks  and  presswork,  from 
letterpress  thru  litho  and  flexo.  Call  RAY 
KESSELL  AND  ASSOCIATES,  24972 
Wilkes  PL.,  Laguna  Hills,  CA  92653. 
Phone:  714-830-2259. 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
257  Sta-Hi  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 
Mueller-Martini  labeling  machine  &  1/4 
folder 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 


MULLER  227  inserters.  Several  avail¬ 
able  (818)  885-5995. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

MAILROOM 

Muller-Martini  newspaper  inserting 
machine.  Model  227.  Five  into  one. 
Call  Bill  Smith  (215)  547-4210. 

Stepper  collator  quarter  folder.  Six 
pocket.  Model  76QF-2.  Never  used. 
Cost  $28,000  sell  for  $5,000.  Ideal  for 
collating  two  or  more  sections  of  news¬ 
papers  and  quarter  folding.  Label  head 
for  mailing  can  be  added.  Call  Bill 
Smith  (215)  547-4210. 

TWO  108  COUNT-O-VEYORS,  two 
1985  signal  strappers,  Muller  227 
inserter,  2  pocket  more  pockets  avail¬ 
able.  (818)  709-1766. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MAGNUS  MAGNA-LIF  5-1/2  Parts 
Cleaning  Machine.  Carbon  steel, 
unheated  480-3  with  pump.  Four  years 
old.  $5,000.  Contact:  Ron 
Shimkowski-  (214)  977-7776. 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 

485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 

Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

2  Units  CG  2961  TLwith  keyboards  and 
fonts.  $1,000  each.  Delivery  in  the 
Midwest  available.  (515)  337-5382. 

CG  advant.  II,  MDT  -  350,  MDR,  Video. 
Univ.  w/grids.  Spares  kits.  (716) 
385-3027. 

COMPLETE  HASTECH  HS  52  system 
with  12  terminals,  4-years  old,  dual 
34mb  Winchester  drive,  remote  diag¬ 
nostic  system  and  HS  43  backup 
system.  Includes  wire  service  and  all 
other  interfaces,  spare  parts  and 
cables.  Videosetter  and  CG  8600  print¬ 
ers.  2  Advantages,  2400Z  RC  proces¬ 
sor,  MDT,  MDR,  2  7200s.  All  under 
maintenance  contract.  Take  all  for 
$50,000  or  best  offer.  The  Messenger, 
PO  Box  430,  Union  City,  TN  38261. 
(901)  885-0744. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  COMPUWRITER  II, 
book  and  commercial  keyboard  layout. 
Eight  width  plugs,  two  film  cassettes, 
two  film  boxes.  With  operator's  manual 
and  15  fonts.  Make  offers.  Bob  Henry, 
(813)  996-2786,  PO  Box  1199,  Land- 
0-Lakes,  FL  34639. 

Bob  Weber,  Inc. 

now  offering... 

PCB’S  PARTS 

for 

•  CG  One  System 

•  MCS  Digitized 

Systems 

•  All  CG  Film  Font 

Typesetters 

•  Videosetters 

•  Advantage 

•  Harris  Front  End 

Systems 

Call  for  free  catalogues 

(216)  831-0480 

Bob  Weber,  Inc. 

23850  Commerce  Park  Rd. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44122 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


RECONDITIONED 
COMPUGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
Boy/Sell-Broker.  Most  makes  and 
models  available.  Parts  and  boards  at  a 
minimum  of  30%  from  manufacturer’s 
list  price.  Call  Graph-X: 
(215)439-1942  Telex  846239 

USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 

Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


VARITYPER  5810  and  5816  both  with 
image  preview;  processor  and  miscella¬ 
neous  supplies.  $11,500.  Call  Joe  at 
ISM  (302)656-4944. 


PRICED  TO  SELL 

Two  ITEK  2500’s  with  16  fonts.  Equip¬ 
ment  is  less  than  2  years  old.  $8,500 
for  package.  Will  consider  selling  indivi¬ 
dually.  Conact  Tom  Allon  at  (212) 
868-1417. 


_ PRESSES _ 

1982  Community  Press  -  color  hump 
and  2  units  plus  folder,  long  cut-off. 
Write  tO:  General  Manager,  100  W. 
Main  St.,  Ste.  7,  Tustin,  CA  92680. 


FLEXO  OPPORTUNITY 
4-unit  23  9/16"  cut-off  Windmoeller 
Hoelscher  press  with  3  half  decks, 
double  3:2  folder  and  4  RTP's. 
Released  from  production  mid-1989. 
Installed  new  1984  and  runs  like  new. 
Inspect  in  operation. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 

FOUR  12-UNIT  HOE  COLORMATIC 
PRESSES  22-3/4”  (converted  to  offset) 
Each  consisting  of: 

5  -  Color  Cylinders 
1  160-page  double  3:2  folder,  6 
formers  to  each  folder 
12-Fully  automatic  45”  reels 
Units  equipped  with  new  GE  drives 
in  1984 

Note:  Excellent  folders  and  reels 
for  new  flexo  offset  units. 

TWO  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
Each  consisting  of: 

8  -  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers  -  22-3  4” 

2  -  4-Bar  angle  bar  sections 

8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40”) 
Tension  lockup  -  with  K  &  F 
DiLitho  saddles 

Electric  compensators,  skip 
slitter 

ONE  GOSS  MARK  II  PRESS  22-3'4” 

8  -  Printing  units 
4  -  Color  humps 
1  -  Single  3:2  Imperial  folder 
New  SCR  motor  and  drive  in  1986 
8  -  Goss  40”  digital  reels 
TWO  GOSS  MARK  II  PRESSES  S'N 
2637  &  2644 

Each  consisting  of: 

7  -  Goss  Mark  II  units 
4  -  Goss  Mark  II  half  decks  (Press 
#2644  has  3  half  decks) 

1  -  Color  hump  (cylinder) 

1  -  Goss  Mark  II  double  3:2  folder 
w/double  upper  formers  23-9' 16” 

7  -  Goss  digital  40”  (automatic) 
reels 

8  -  GE  60  HP  motors  &  Fincor 
drives 

MISC.  EQUIPMENT 

4  M.A.N.  1983-84  160  page 
double 

3  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylin  ders 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 

CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 

fax#  (913)  492-6217 


For  Sale  -  Goss  Community  Press  22 
3/4”  cut-off/1978;  1  folder,  5  units. 
Write  to  Box  3272,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


1  D.S.  America 
Grandstep  Step  &  Repeat 
Model  PC533-C1 
4  months  production  use  only 
Lucius  Morse,  Owner 
(314)  961-9997 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  4-unit  1971  press 
complete,  weekly  closing  plant. 
Newman  International  (913) 
362-8888,  Telex  275257. _ 

Read 

E&P 

weekly, 

for 

latest 

newspaper 

news. 

GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accessories. 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  V-25,  5  units,  1978. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 

Goss  Press  for  sale  -  1980  vintage  with 
5  units  -  long  cut-off.  Write  to:  Owner, 
524  E.  Virginia,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92706. 


Goss  Suburban  1500  series  3  units, 
folder  1/4,  1/2,  double  parrallel  cross 
perf  sheeter.  Complete  press  or  indivi¬ 
dual  components, 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


HARRIS 

-NCH  400,  6  units,  1985,  22-3  4”. 
-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 
-V-15A,  4  units 
GOSS 

-Cosmo,  5  units,  1982,  RTP's, 
-Urbanite,  10  units,  2  folders,  76/83. 
-Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders 
-Urbanite,  6  units,  3C,  1  folder 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


PRESS 

Make  your  old  R.T.P.'s  into  new 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to 
simplified  system 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


KING  PRESS 

Add-on  NK  units  stacked  or  floor  posi¬ 
tion,  as  is  or  recond. 

4  Unit  NK  with  KJ6  folder  1970 
4  Unit  NK  with  KJ6  1966, 
excellent  starter  press 
GOSS 

Add-on  oil  lub.  Community  unit 

1  SC  1/2  &  1/4  page  folder  la75 

2  Unit  Community,  grease  lub. 

4  Unit  Community,  SC  foider  1968,74 

5  Unit  Community,  Community  folder 
1977 

11  Unit  Urbanite  U-664  with  upper 
former  available  April  1989. 

HARRIS  COTTRELL 
Add-on  V-25  unit 

5-Unit  Harris  1660  installed  new  in 
1980 

MISC. 

Enkel  zero  speed  splicer,  Web  Special¬ 
ties  3-web  ribbon  deck 

CALL  US  IF  YOU'RE  CONSIDER¬ 
ING  SELLING  YOUR  PRESS  ' 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  42362 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

22”  CUTOFF 

GOSS  Metro,  10  units,  4  decks,  3:2 
Goss  Metro,  5  units,  3  decks 
Goss  Urbanite,  10  units,  1979-82 
Goss  Suburban,  3  units  and  7  units 
Harris  1600,  12  units,  4  decks 
Solna  Distributor,  6  units,  3  decks 

22-3/4”  CUTOFF 
Goss  Metro,  4  units,  1  deck 
Goss  Urbanite,  8  units,  3-color 
Goss  Urbanite.  7  units,  3-color 
Goss  Super  Suburban  1500,  8  units 
Goss  Suburban  1500,  6  units 
Goss  SC/Community,  6  units 
Goss  SC  Folder,  2  in  stock 
Harris  845,  5  units 
Harris  NC400,  5  units 
Harris  V-15A,  4  units,  continuous 
M.A.N.  UniMan  4/2,  5  units,  4  decks 
M.A.N.  UniMan  2/2,  8  units,  2  decks 
NewsKing,  6  units 
King  KJ8  half/quarter  folder 

SPLICERS 

Cary  FP  4045,  8  available 
Enkel  Model  2000 
Butler  4042-16,  2  available 

ONE  Corp/ Atlanta 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


PRESS 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
Balloon  formers  C.O.  22-3  4” 

Goss  R.T.P.'s  40”.  42” 

Goss  Mark  I  half  decks 

Goss  Mark  II  half  decks 

Goss  double  2:1  folder  C.O.  22-3  4” 

Goss  skip  slitters  all  cutoffs 

Goss  portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  Urbanite  units 

Hoe  skip  slitters  all  cutoffs 

Hoe  balloons  C.O.  22-3  4” 

Paper  roll  handling  track  &  roll  dollies 
We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 


Urbanite  3  Color  Unit  U  1172 
Available  immediately. 
Excellent  condition 
$140,000 

DAUPHIN  GRAPHICS 
(717)  362-3243 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
18  Goss  Community  units, 

22-3/4”  $30,000  ea. 

1  4-hi  Goss  Community  units, 

22-3/4"  $240,000 

1  6-Web  S/C  Folders  $75,000 

2  8-Web  S/C  Folders 

(with  upper  formers)  $90,000  ea. 

VALLEY  PRINTERS,  16230  Filbert  St., 
Sylmar,  CA  91342.  (818)  362-7771. 


TURNKEY  QUOTATION  1969-72 
23-9/16  cut-off 

2  10-units  Goss  Mark  Two  press  lines 
consisting  of 

10-unit  90  degrees  staler 
6  color  humps  13  and  TO  side 

3  to  2  double  imperial  folders  with 
balloon  formers,  skip  slitters  on  lower 
and  upper  formers  pneumatic  controls. 

42"  Goss  auto  pasters  with  the  latest  in 
electronics  transition  and  tension.  If 
required  the  real  arms  can  be  replaced 
providing  capacity  for  45-inch  rolls. 

COLOR  CAPABILITY  provides  process 
color  to  every  section  and  double  truk 
color  to  all  center  spread  sections. 

These  excellent  modern  press  lines  are 
offered  exclusively  by  PRINTING 
PRESS  SERVICES  INTERNATIONAL. 
Whatever  you  may  require  for  your 
present  press  lines,  give  us  a  call. 
U.S.A.  (iail  Bob  Clawges 
Tel;  216  441  173(1  (Cleveland) 

Fax:  216  883  8724 
U.K.  Call  Dick  Walne 
Tel:  0772  797050  (Preston) 

Fax:  0772  717611 
AUSTRALIA  Call  Keith  Saunders 
Tel:  61  8  356  7883  (Adelaide 
Fax:  61  8  353  5493 


SHOWPIECE 

Harris  N-1650,  R.H.  unit  as  seen  at 
ANPA/Tech  for  sale:  Completely  refurb¬ 
ished  from  sideframes  on  up.  Cylinders, 
Bearers,  high  precision  SKF  Main  Bear¬ 
ings,  Vibrators,  Fountain  Rolls,  etc.  Will 
install,  warranty. 

*  One  125  hp  motor  for  Harris  press. 
Low  time,  good  price. 

*  N-1650,  66"  Dryers,  One  TECH 
dryer,  one  built  by  THERMOCHILL, 
two  years  old. 

*  Two  THERMOCHILL  chill  roll  stands 
66",  two  years  old  with  spare 
parts,  etc, 

'  75  hp  Gardner  Denver  Compressor, 
like  new  with  Dryer, 

*  Two  Haley  66"  double  infeeds, 
two  years  old,  good  price. 

*  Five  REGISTROM  RTP's,  66”  for 
sale.  Excellent  condition 

priced  to  sell. 

*  Carlson  automated  Plate  Bender, 
new,  for  22-3/4"  cut  off  for 
33"x47"  plates. 

*  Five  LPA  blowers  from  300 
to  800  CFM. 

Call  Bert,  Presstime  International,  Inc. 

(401)  348-8683. 


TRADE-IN  PRESSES  FOR  SALE 

2-Unit  Color  King  w/KJ6  folder,  doing 
commercial  book  work 
6-Unit  News  King  w/KJ6  folder  (1977) 

2- Unit  News  King  w/KJ4  folder  (1969) 
4-Unit  News  King  w/KJ6  folder  (1977) 
1-Color  King  KJ6  folder,  rebuilt,  with 

press  drive 

3- Unit  21-1/2"  Atlas  press,  2  yrs.  old 

4- Unit  Web  Leader  w'8  web  folder,  20 
IPH  (1979) 

1 -Quadra-Color  unit  (1980) 

1-Cole  1/4  pg.  folder  and  3-knife 
4-Ebway  splicers 
Baldwin  count-o-veyors 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  office  (816)  931-5291 
4200  Pennsylvania,  Ste.  210 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 
See  Us  At  The  NNA  -  Booth  #125-127 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


JF-7  Folder  for  a  V-15A  press.  Used  in 
dual-ended  operation.  $12,000  or  best 
offer.  Call  Bob  Vedder  (813) 
484-2611. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED  TO  BUY-One  to  eight  units 
used  Harris  V15  RV  25.  R678  units 
with  folder.  Like  VI 5.  We  are  printers. 
(409)276-1966  anytime. 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
Department  of  Communication 
The  University  of  Akron  seeks  an  assis¬ 
tant  professor  to  teach  graduate  and 
undergraduate  classes  in  print  and  elec¬ 
tronic  journalism,  advise  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students,  participate  in 
program  and  curriculum  development 
and  carry  out  individual  line  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  departmental  service  activi¬ 
ties.  This  is  a  tenure-track  position 
which  begins  August  29,  1989. 
Qualifications:  A  Ph.D.  is  required.  In 
exceptional  cases,  substantial  experi¬ 
ence  in  professional  journalism  posi¬ 
tions  combined  with  Master's  degree  in 
journalism  may  be  considered  in  lieu  of 
the  Ph.D.  One  advanced  degree  with 
journalism  emphasis  is  required.  Full¬ 
time  professional  experience  in  journal¬ 
ism  is  highly  desirable.  College  level 
teaching  experience  is  desirable.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  record  or  show  prom¬ 
ise  of  scholarly  productivity. 

Send  letter  of  application,  vita  and 
names  of  three  references  to  Chair, 
Journalism  Search  Committe,  Box  EP, 
Department  of  Communication,  The 
University  of  Akron,  Akron,  OH  44325. 
The  deadline  for  applications  is  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1988.  The  University  of  Akron 
is  an  Equal  Education  and  Employment 

Institution. _ 

PROFESSIONALS-IN-RESIDENCE 
Applications  invited:  Colorado  State 
University/Gannett  Foundation 
Professionals-in-Residence.  Each  visi¬ 
tor  spends  3  weeks  on  campus  to  teach 
and  counsel  students  and  profession¬ 
als.  Spring  and  Fall  1989  terms. 
Stipend  $1,500,  transportation  paid, 
apartment  provided.  5  visitors  will  be 
chosen: 

Community  newspaper  editor 
Feature  writer  or  editor 
Business  writer  or  editor 
Photographer  or  photo  editor 
Graphics/design  editor 
(Graphics/design  editor's  stipend  is 
$1,000  for  2-week  visit  in  late  May  to 
teach  students  and  lead  a  computer 
graphics/design  workshop  for  editors.) 
Preference  to  current,  full-time  news¬ 
paper  employees.  Teaching  experience 
helpful,  but  not  required.  Resumes, 
clips  and  references  by  October  31  to: 
Professor  Garrett  Ray,  Technical  Jour¬ 
nalism  Dept.,  Colorado  State  Universi¬ 
ty,  Fort  (lollins,  CO  80523.  (303) 
491-5132. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

1 1  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


DIRECTOR  OF  COLLEGE  RELATIONS 
Minimum  qualifications:  college  degree 
with  a  major  in  public  relations,  journal¬ 
ism,  or  related  fields.  Five  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  senior  public  affairs  position 
requiring  direct  contact  with  media  and 
the  public.  Additional  work  beyond  the 
baccalaureate  degree  in  the  fields  of 
journalism  or  public  relations  is  desir¬ 
able.  Position  concept:  This  position 
provides  direct  liaison  with  the  media 
and  varied  community  groups.  Duties 
include  preparation  and  dissemination 
of  news  releases  and  features  to  local 
newspapers,  radio  and  TV  as  well  as 
state  and  national  educational  newslet¬ 
ters  and  journals.  Also  included  are 
promotional  activities  for  special 
events,  educational  programs  and  other 
activities  as  requested  by  the  President. 
Starting  salary  considers  relative 
credentials  and  experience.  Submit  a 
resume  tO:  Personnel  Office,  Brevard 
Community  College,  1519  Clearlake 
Rd,  Cocoa,  FL  32922. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Dynamic 
MA  program  invites  pros/students  who 
have  demonstrated,  or  shown  potential 
for,  excellence  in  journalism.  Assistant- 
ships.  Write:  journalism  Dept.,  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  AL  35487-1482;  or  call  (205) 
348-8613. 


ACCOUNTING 


CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

The  “FLYER"  is  looking  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  chief  financial  officer  to  direct 
the  fiscal  management  of  a  730,000 
circulation  shopping  magazine. 

This  senior  management  position  will 
direct  all  administrative  functions 
including:  Accounting,  Computer 
Services,  Payroll,  and  Credit/ 
Collections.  Must  be  proficient  in  the 
preparation  of  budgets,  financial  fore¬ 
casts  and  other  financial  reports. 
Assure  financial  integrity  and  adher¬ 
ence  to  internal  control  procedures. 

Ideal  candidate  will  possess  actual 
"hands-on”  experience  in  all  applicable 
accounting  functions;  a  minimum  of 
ten  years  publishing  or  commercial 
printing  is  an  advantage. 

Bachelor's  degree  -  Accounting.  CPA  or 
MBA  required.  Excellent  compensation 
and  benefits.  Submit  resume  and  salary 
history  to: 

Gayle  Pitts,  Vice  President 
c/o  The  FLYER 
11900  Southwest  128  Street 
Miami,  FL  32186 

A  division  of  Harte-Hanks  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT  TO  COMPANY  PRESIDENT 
Hands-on,  one-year  internship  for 
minority  journalist  with  3-5  years  exper¬ 
ience  and  commitment  to  a  career  in 
newspaper  management.  Intern  will 
serve  as  assistant  to  company  president 
in  all  aspects  of  news  business.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Travel 
allowance.  Application  deadline 
December  1,  1988.  Send  resume, 
three  letters  of  recommendation  and  a 
500-word  essay  describing  reasons  for 
interest  in  internship  to:  Mr.  Loren 
Ghiglione,  President,  Worcester  County 
Newspapers,  25  Elm  Street,  South- 
bridge,  MA  01550. _ 

CONTROLLER-For  medium  size  daily. 
Qualified  candidates  will  have  degree, 
newspaper  experience,  excellent 
analysis  skills.  Send  resume  to:  Charles 
G.  Pettit,  Publisher,  Scottsdale  Prog¬ 
ress,  PO  Box  1150,  Scottsdale,  AZ 
85252-1150. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR:  We’re  looking 
for  a  bright,  aggressive,  knowledgeable 
and  highly  creative  person  to  join  the 
executive  staff  of  North  America's  lead¬ 
ing  training  center  for  newspaper  men 
and  women.  Primary  responsibility  will 
be  developing  and  moderating  high- 
quality  seminars  covering  all  aspects  of 
newspapering.  The  succesful  candidate 
will  be  an  energetic,  future-thinking 
person  who  aspires  to  lead  the  industry 
through  his/her  writing  and  other  exter¬ 
nal  activities  including  the  development 
and  presentation  of  programs  at 
conventions  and  other  meetings. 
Candidates  should  have  substantial  and 
varied  newspaper  experience,  preferab¬ 
ly  including  management  responsibili¬ 
ties;  should  pay  great  attention  to  detail 
withou  being  dominated  by  it;  revel  in 
hard  work  and  long  hours,  and  have  a 
knowledge  of  and  enthusiasm  for  news- 
papering  that  will  be  reflected  in  his/her 
professional  activity. 

If  you  have  the  energy,  ability  and  vision 
to  elevate  the  quality  of  an  Institute  that 
already  provides  the  best  newspaper 
training  available,  please  send  your 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  William  L, 
Winter,  Director,  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  11690  Sunrise  Valley  Drive, 
Reston,  VA  22091. 

API  offers  superior  working  conditions, 
competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Women 
and  minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Independent  News  of  Pompton  Lakes, 
New  Jersey  is  looking  for  a  General 
Manager  to  manage  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  fast-growing  weekly  mailed 
newspaper.  Responsible  for  budgets 
and  profitability  of  newspaper.  Requir¬ 
ing  3  to  5  years  of  general  management 
and  sales  experience.  Good  salary, 
excellent  benefits  and  bonus.  Call  Joe 
Nicastro,  (201)  839-7200,  or  send 
resume  to  Independent  News,  200 
Wanaque  Avenue,  Pompton  Lakes,  NJ 
07442. 


Nationwide  Newspaper  Recruiting 
EXECUTIVES  U.S. 
specializes  in  the  quality  placement 
of  a  select  number  of  newspaper 
positions  nationwide,  ie:  Publishers, 
Sales/Circulation/Production/Ad 
Execs,  GMs,  Editors,  and  Journalists. 

We  have  developed  strong  relationships 
and  quality  contacts  by  servicing 
the  newspaper  industry.  Contact  us 
in  confidence  for  information 
on  current  opportunities. 

KATHY  J.  SNOW 
EXECUTIVES  U.S. 

8719  E.  San  Alberto 
Scottsdale,  AZ  85258 
(602)  483-7171 


PERSONNEL  MANAGER 
Seeking  an  experienced  personnel 
manager  for  a  100,000  plus  daily  in 
Zone  9.  This  is  an  established  person¬ 
nel  department  with  a  staff  of  3.  Must 
be  knowledgable  in  all  areas  of  employ¬ 
ment,  salary  administration,  EEO,  train¬ 
ing,  safety  and  maintaining  a  non-union 
plant. 

Prefer  degree  in  personnel  management 
or  related  field  and  5-10  years  experi¬ 
ence,  some  of  which  should  be  with  a 
newspaper.  Send  resume  to  Box  3263, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER 

Our  growing  newspaper  group  is  looking 
for  the  right  person  to  join  its  manage¬ 
ment  team.  Duties  include  managing 
day-to-day  operations  of  three  weekly 
newspaper  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 
Responsible  for  budgets  and  profitabili¬ 
ty  of  the  newspapers.  Newspaper 
management  experience  preferred. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
3257,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  24,  1988 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Seek  experienced  pro  to  consult  in 
marketing  and  operations  for  MW  publi¬ 
cations.  Send  resume  to  Box  3270, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  ARE  UP  45% 
at  this  70,000  circ.  weekly!  Now  we're 
seeking  a  top-notch  General  Manager  to 
pilot  our  growth.  Resume  and  salary 
reqirement  to  Metro  Times,  800  David 
Whitney  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Ml  48226. 


ZONE  5  PUBLISHER 
Sales-oriented  management  person 
needed  for  small  county  seat  weekly  to 
be  a  working  publisher  willing  to  relo¬ 
cate.  Submit  resume  and  present  salary 
to  Box  3209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
in  E  <&  P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1001 1 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
For  Connecticut  17,000  daily.  Sales 
and  some  management  experience 
essential.  Organizational  and  selling 
skills  a  must.  Write  Mack  Stewart,  The 
Register  Citizen,  PO  Box  58,  Torring- 
ton,  CT  06790. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
TRAINING  MANAGER 
The  Chicago  Sun-Times  is  seeking  a 
professional  to  handle  all  advertising 
sales  training  for  new  employees  as  well 
as  advanced  training  for  those  individu¬ 
als  employed  by  the  company  tor  more 
than  one  year.  Candidate  must  be  know¬ 
ledgeable  in  market  research  data, 
advertising  rates,  circulation  and 
production.  Also  experienced  in  making 
major  presentations  to  clients,  with  a 
minimum  of  3  years  training  experi¬ 
ence.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary  as 
well  as  an  excellent  benefits  package. 
Send  resume  to  The  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  401  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Rm.  326, 
Chicago,  IL  6061 1. 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVES 
Brehm  Communications,  Inc,  has 
immediate  openings  for  sales  and  sales 
management,  experienced  in  competi¬ 
tive  markets.  Join  a  growing  company 
that  affords  opportunity  and  compensa¬ 
tion  limited  only  by  your  personal  moti¬ 
vation.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
General  Manager,  BCI,  PO  Box  28429, 
San  Diego,  CA  92128. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
For  twice-weekly  in  growing  Northeast¬ 
ern  Arizona  community.  Help  us  plan 
for  major  retailers  coming  next  year. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Francie  Paine,  The  Winslow  Mail,  PO 
Box  AW,  Winslow,  AZ  86047. 


PROMOTION  RESEARCH  MANAGER 
Newspaper  group/  1  daily,  8  weeklies, 
growing  central  California  area.  Applic¬ 
ants  must  have  proven  track  record  in 
advertising  sales  developed  through 
calls  and  key  advertising  accounts; 
strong  in  creativity;  knowledge  of  audio¬ 
visual  helpful;  gregarious;  able  to  work 
with  and  communciate  with  all  depart¬ 
ments.  You  are  a  person  who  will  be 
concerned  about  the  communities  you 
serve  and  how  your  newspapers  can 
help  those  communities.  You  should 
know  how  to  gather  primary  and  secon¬ 
dary  research  and  how  to  effectively 
promote  and  present  that  research.  Box 
3229,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  -  Neighbors  - 
9-Zone  weekly  publications  of  the 
Sacramento  Bee  seek  AD  strong  on 
ideas,  people  skills  and  work  ethic.  Will 
lead  25-person  department  in  one  of 
the  nation’s  fastest  growing  areas.  Send 
resume,  and  references  to  Neighbors, 
Jim  Dawson,  Publisher,  3628  Madison 
Avenue,  Suite  3,  North  Highlands,  CA 
95660.  EOE. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
The  Daily  Reflector,  a  growing  17,500 
daily,  20,000  Sunday  independent 
newspaper  in  Greenville,  North  Carolina 
is  seeking  an  energetic  and  imaginative 
individual  to  direct  its  advertising  sales 
and  marketing  activities.  The  sucessful 
candidate  should  possess;  strong  lead¬ 
ership  and  interpersonal  skills;  exper- 
ince  in  advertising  sales  management, 
including  product  developement  and 
market  research;  and  a  well-developed 
appreciation  for  interdepartmental 
approaches  to  marketing  the  daily 
newspaper.  Please  send  resume  and 
salary  history  in  strict  confidence  to  D. 
Jordon  Whichard,  III,  General  Manager, 
The  Daily  Reflector,  Inc.,  PO  Box  1967, 
Greenville,  N.C.  27835. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Large  New  Jersey  TMC  Publication 
seeks  take-charge  person  to  head  our 
growing  classified  advertising  Depart¬ 
ment.  Must  be  able  to  build  from  the 
ground  up.  Salary,  bonus  package  up  to 
$75,000  for  the  right  person.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  equity  partcipation,  second 
year.  Box  3213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CO-OP  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Newspaper  group/  2  daily,  12  weeklies, 
growing  central  California  market.  Co¬ 
op  knowledge  and  the  implementation 
of  effective  co-op  presentation  essen¬ 
tial.  You  will  know  about  RECAS, 
NACON,  and  other  co-op  programs.  You 
will  have  a  solid  background  in  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  and  know  how  to  work  with 
merchants  and  inspire  your  newspap¬ 
er's  sales  people  to  sell  more  co-ops. 
Box  3230,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 
The  Waco  Tribune-Herald,  a  Cox  News¬ 
paper,  is  seeking  a  motivated  classified 
professional  who  has  a  proven  track 
record  on  training  and  supervising  sales 
people.  You  need  to  provide  sales 
management  and  leadership  to  our  staff 
of  telephone  sales  representatives  and 
ad  assistants,  have  daily  newspaper 
classified  experience,  administrative 
and  organizational  skills.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  in  confidence 
to  Tribune-Herald  Employee  Relations 
Department,  PO  Box  2588,  Waco.  TX 
76702-2588. 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR 
An  excellent  opportunity  for  a  person 
who  can  sell  and  motivate  a  young  and 
eager  staff  of  six  salespeople.  In  just 
two  years  we  went  from  one  to  three 
total  market  weekly  newspapers  and  are 
planning  a  fourth.  We  are  looking  for  the 
person  who  can  take  us  from  four  to 
eight  newspapers.  Competitive  Zone  2 
market  requires  skill,  ideas,  and  people 
management  abilities.  Good  salary  and 
benefits  plus  a  generous  incentive 
package.  Apply  by  resume  including 
salary  history  and  cover  letter  to  Box 
3259,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Suburban  Philadelphia  146M  plus 
circulation  newspaper  group  looking  for 
aggressive  individual  with  experience  in 
national  advertising  sales.  Individual 
responsible  tor  direct  account  selling, 
as  well  as  coordinating  sales  efforts  of 
representative  firms.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  to:  Timothy 
J.  Birch,  Greater  Phila.  Newspaper, 
8400  Route  13,  Levittown,  PA  19057, 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
sought  for  growing  multi-product 
community  publishing  group  located  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Florida.  The  success¬ 
ful  applicant  will  have  at  least  5  years 
results-oriented  display  advertising 
sales  management  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  marketing  strategies,  competitive 
selling,  product  development  and 
multiple  product  sales.  Must  have 
proven  motivational  and  leadership 
ability,  as  well  as  administrative  skills 
such  as  budgeting,  delegation  and 
demonstrated  ability  to  clearly  commu¬ 
nicate  strategy  goals  and  objectives. 
Excellent  compensation  package 
includes  salary,  monthly  and  annual 
bonuses,  comprehensive  medical  and 
dental  plan,  401(k)  and  stock  purchase 
plan.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer,  M  E.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  to  Box  3238,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OUTSIDE  SALES  MANAGER 
36,000  daily-40,000  Sunday.  Looking 
for  a  top-notch  person  to  direct  and 
motivate  our  retail,  classified  display 
and  supplemental  products  staff. 
Successful  candidate  will  have  strong 
leadership,  budgeting  and  communica¬ 
tion  skills.  If  you're  looking  for  an  envi¬ 
ronment  that  encourages  new  ideas  and 
values  team  players,  we’d  like  to  talk 
with  you.  Send  resume  tO:  Cheryl 
Ebright,  Ed  Director,  Standard-Times, 
PO  Box  51 1 1,  San  Angelo,  TX  76902. 


THE  BAKERSFIELD  CALIFORNIAN  is 
looking  for  a  new  Classified  Advertising 
Manager.  This  82,000  daily  89,000 
Sunday  paper  is  in  a  growing  communi¬ 
ty,  two  hours  from  Los  Angeles.  Highest 
market  penetration  in  the  state  for  size 
of  paper.  One  paper  town.  An  exciting, 
state  of  the  art.  innovative  work  envi¬ 
ronment,  new  printing  facility  in  1983, 
Mac  Plus-supported  ad  graphics  depart¬ 
ment.  positive  and  professional  mana¬ 
gerial  culture.  Environment  demands 
and  fosters  creativity  in  its  employees 
Successful  candidate  will  have  an 
undergraduate  degree,  at  least  2  years 
Classified  or  Retail  management  experi¬ 
ence  and  4  years  other  newspaper 
experience,  have  strong  managerial 
skills,  have  creative  sales  ideas,  have  a 
proactive  vision  for  the  Classified 
department  and  the  ability  to  transition 
the  organization  towards  that  vision. 
Excellent  people  skills  a  must. 

Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to; 
The  Bakersfield  Californian.  PO  Box 
440,  Bakersfield,  CA  93302,  Atten¬ 
tion:  Personnel  Department.  EOE. 


AD'Zone  1 
GM/Zone  5 
AD'Zone  2 
AM/Zone  5 
PM  'Zone  3 
PM  Zone  6 
PM'Zone  5 
CM/Zone  5 
CM  Zone  2 
Prs  Supv/Zone  2 
Prs  Mgr/ Zone  2 
Prs  Mgr/Zone  5 
Prs  Frmn/Zone  3 
Prs  Mgr'Zone  6 
Pressmen/All  Zones  To  $25K 


GRAPHIC  SEARCH 
ASSOCIATES 

Post  Office  Box  373 
Newtown  Square.  PA  19073 

215-359-1234 

800-342-1777 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


VICE  PRESIDENT/ADVERTISING 
Northwest  Media  Inc.  is  seeking  candi¬ 
dates  tor  a  Vice  President  Advertising 
for  its  two  dailies,  three  weeklies  and 
three  shoppers.  This  position  will  be 
based  at  the  Eastside  Journal-American 
in  Bellevue,  Washington.  Responsibili¬ 
ties  will  include  overseeing  regional 
operations  with  primary  focus  on  build¬ 
ing  advertising  share  of  market  for 
Bellevue’s  daily  (28,000  circulation). 
Proven  leadership  qualities  must 
include  staff  development,  budgeting 
and  competitive  sales  experience.  We 
are  seeking  a  hands-on  manager  with 
solid  track  record.  This  is  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  be  on  the  ground  floor  of  an 
expanding  media  company.  We  offer  a 
competitive  salary  and  bonus  program, 
plus  an  excellent  stock  ownership  prog¬ 
ram.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  tO: 
President,  Northwest  Media  Inc.,  1705 
132nd  Ave.  NE.  Bellevue,  WA  98005. 


_ ARTGRAPHICS _ 

ARTIST  -  ILLUSTRATOR 
For  mid-sized  Michigan  daily  in  Univer- 
isty  community  with  high  quality  of  life. 
Strong  background  in  graphic  design 
and  newspaper  color  essential.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary,  fringes.  Challenging  job 
responsibilities  include  creating 
cartoons,  graphics  and  finished  art, 
keylining  and  color  separations.  At  least 
two  years  newspaper  or  equivalent 
experience  desired.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  resume  to  Box  3244, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonist  Artist  needed  for  monthly 
circulation  graphics.  Send  samples  & 
price  to  CPS,  Box  95,  Dixon,  IL61021. 


INFO  GRAPHICS  ARTISTS 
The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Charlotte 
Observer  is  looking  for  informational 
graphics  artists  knowledgeable  in  the 
use  of  Macintosh.  Experience  in  Illus¬ 
trator  88  and  MacDraw  II  is  a  must.  The 
job  includes  doing  charts,  graphs, 
maps,  and  diagrams.  We  are  committed 
to  building  a  strong,  visual  newspaper 
and  are  looking  for  artists  to  help  us  in 
that  effort.  Send  your  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  sample  work  to  Art  Director. 
Earnest  Hart,  The  Charlotte  Observer, 
PO  Box  32188,  Charlotte,  NC  28232. 
No  phone  calls,  please.  EOE,  M  F. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
30,000  daily  and  Sunday  Zone  4  seek¬ 
ing  assistant  circulation  manager  with 
potential  to  assume  additional  responsi¬ 
bility.  Ideal  candidate  will  be  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  a  smaller  daily  with 
some  large  daily  district  manager  exper¬ 
ience.  Degree  preferred.  Strong  empha¬ 
sis  required  in  generating  sales  and 
sales  promotion  material.  Single  copy 
and  route  delivery  experience  helpful. 
Progressive  family-owned  small  group. 
Good  salary  plus  MBO  bonus  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  to  Box  3254,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Eiiitor  &  Piihlislicr 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

II  West  19th  St. 

New  York.  NY  l(M)l  I 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


To$70K-i- 
To$50K  • 
To$35K  • 
To  $35K 
To  $30K 
To  $30K 
To  $30K 
To  $35K 
To  $30K 
To  $35K 
To  $35K 
To  $30K 
To  $25K 
To  $25K 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


CITY  EDITOR 

The  Knoxville  Journal,  an  award¬ 
winning,  44,000-circulation  PM  daily, 
needs  experienced  journalist  to  super- 


DESIGN  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  a  talented  designer 
manager  to  direct  a  five-person  depart¬ 
ment  of  artists  and  page  designers.  We 


vise  staff  of  fifteen  aggressive,  enter- 

prising  reporters  Reouires  strong  Knight-Ridder  daily,  where  Quality 


competition.  Send  resume,  references. 


every  section.  We  have  two  Macs  in 
heavy  use  and  recently  completed  a 


clips  to:  Larry  Aldridge,  Managing  " 

Editor,  The  Knoxville  Journal,  PO  Box  „  Ai  c  f 

911,  Knoxville,  TN  37901.  ^  d  ^ 


CITY  EDITOR 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 
ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Mountain  states  daily  anticipates  open¬ 
ings  for  these  positions.  If  your 
reputation  for  quality  has  prepared  you 
for  more  responsibility,  please  respond 
to  Box  3248,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

The  Bismarck  Tribune’s  metro  editor  of 


plus  but  not  essential.  Send  work 
samples  and  resume  to  Gary  Peterson, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  The  News- 
Sentinel,  PO  Box  102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN 
46801.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


EDITOR  for  22,000  morning  daily,  zone 
2,  needs  to  fill  our  top  newsroom 
position.  Candidate  must  have  ability  to 
motivate  and  train  staff,  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  editing  and  layout  and 
passion  to  edit  the  best  local  daily  in  the 


fourteen  months  has  been  snared  by 

another  Lee  Enterprises  paper,  and  we  ^201.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
need  help  fast.  Twelve-member  report¬ 
ing  staff  covering  North  Dakota's  capital 
city  needs  encouragement,  direction 


ingstaff  covering  North  Dakota's  capital  COPY  EDITOR  -  63,000  southeastern 
city  needs  encouragement,  direction  morning  newspaper  seeks  quality  editor 
and  good  ideas.  Candidates  should  be  with  talent  in  editing,  headline  writing. 


experienced  at  spotting  holes  in  stories  layout.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
and  turning  hum-drum  prose  into  spar-  samples  to  Jim  Willis.  Managing  editor, 
kling  copy.  Join  us  and  find  out  why  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  PO  Box 
Bismarck  Tribute  has  been  the  Lee’s  2553,  Birmingham,  AL  35202 
fastest  growing  newspaper,  and  a 
breeding  ground  for  group  editors. 

Write:  Paula  Redmann,  Human  Resour- 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
For  midwest  daily.  Ability  to  write  clear- 


'Y  persuasively  on  local,  state. 


1498,  Bismarck,  ND  58504 


national  and  international  issues.  Send 
resume  to  W.  J.  McCarthy,  Publisher, 
The  Times,  417  Fayette  Street, 


COPY  EDITOR  for  hard  news-oriented  'he  limes,  41/  t-ayette  btreet, 
financial  daily  newspaper  in  the  heart  of  Hammond,  IN  46320. 

New  York’s  financial  district.  Ability  to  _ 

challenge  copy  and  to  work  closely  with  EDITORIAL  WRITER 

reporters  essential.  Daytime,  weekday  Experienced  editorial  writer  for  five- 
hours;  competitive  salary  bene  its.  3(3,,  prize-winning  AM,  PM, 

Send  resume  and  chps  to  John  Man  gunrjgy  newspaper.  Candidates  must 
Editor,  THE  BOND  BUYER,  One  State  3  cgHege  degree,  well  developed 
^  writing  skills,  and  a  minimum  of  one 

year  of  editorial  writing  experience  on 
daily  newspaper.  Qualified  applicants 
please  send  resume  and  sample  clips  to 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co..  Attn: 


COPY  EDITOR 

Needed  by  The  Las  Vegas  Review- 


Journal,  which  has  a  circulation  of  Personnel  Department,  PO  Box  1460, 
120,000.  Two  years  of  copy  editing  Portland,  MA  04104.  EOE. 
experience  on  a  daily  newspaper  is  I 
required.  Prefer  someone  with  slot 
experience  and  strong  layout  skills. 

Send  resume  to  Joe  Kirby.  News  Editor, 

PO  Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  NV 
89125-0070, 


COPY  EDITORS 

Begin  a  career  or  set  a  new  start  with  a 
Pultizer  Prize-winning  40,000  daily  in 
the  sunny  desert  of  West  Texas,  Compe¬ 
titive  pay,  excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Managing  Editor, 
M.  Olaf  Frandsen,  The  Odessa  Ameri¬ 
can,  PO  Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760. 


COPY  EDITOR  LAYOUT  EDITOR 
for  suburban  weekly  chain,  170,000 
circ.,  in  suburban  Richmond.  Macin¬ 
tosh  pagination  skills  needed.  Send 
resume,  tearsheets  to  Jeff  Byrd,  Subur¬ 
ban  Newspapers  of  Virginia,  PO  Box 
1249,  Glen  Allen,  VA  23060. 


EDITOR  Managing  statistical  depart¬ 
ment  for  new  daily  newspaper.  Organi¬ 
zational  ability,  experience  required. 
Knowledge  of  Thoroughbred  Racing, 
Data  Processing  desirable.  Write  to 
President,  RACING  ACTION,  18  Indust¬ 
rial  Park  Drive,  Port  Washington,  NY 
11050.  (516)  484-3300. 


EDITOR 

NEWS  &  ENTERTAINMENT  WEEKLY 
Join  Monterey,  California's  expanding 
alternative  weekly  newspaper.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  editing,  feature  writing,  hard 
news  essential.  Send  letter,  resume, 
clips,  salary  needs  to  B.  Zeve,  PO  Draw¬ 
er  AB,  Carmel,  CA  93921. 


EDITOR  WANTED 

Experienced  person  needed  to  head  up 
reporting  and  editorial  for  award¬ 
winning  community  weekly  in  Fairfield 
County,  CT.  Must  be  creative,  hard 
worker,  good  writer  and  able  to  get 
along  with  town  folk  and  town  officials. 
Excellent  compensation  and  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  the  right  person.  Send  resume  to 
Box  3261,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  REPORTER:  Note 
we  say  “reporter,”  because  this  position 
on  a  106,000  a. m.  175, 000  Sunday  in 
a  highly  competitive  market  deals  with 
the  hard  news  of  the  arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment  field.  We’re  looking  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  reporter  well  versed  in  the 
performing  and  visual  arts.  We  review, 
preview  and  entertain,  but  we  also 
stress  covering  the  beat  with  an  eye  to 
breaking  stories,  investigative  and 
analytical  pieces,  and  in-depth  series. 
Our  market  includes  Saratoga  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  Center,  Tanglewood,  films. 
Equity  and  amateur  theater,  pop  and 
classical  music  and  dance  and  anything 
else  you  can  imagine.  Send  writing 
samples  covering  as  much  ground  as 
possible,  plus  a  resume  and  a  state¬ 
ment  of  your  philosophy  of  coverage  and 
areas  of  expertise  to:  William  M.  Dowd, 
Managing  Editor- Features,  The  Times 
Union,  Box  15000,  Albany,  NY  12212. 
No  phone  calls  accepted. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPERSON  who 
can  tackle  tough  assignments  and  show 
a  good  flair  for  soft  news  writing  as  well. 
Position  also  requires  some  layout  and 
design  work.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Box  3236,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 
The  Helena  Independent  Record  has  an 
immediate  opportunity  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced,  aggressive,  hardworking  repor¬ 
ter.  We're  looking  for  someone  who  will 
write  with  flair  and  excels  at  both  hard 
news  and  features.  Helena  is  Montana's 
capital  city,  located  at  the  foot  of  the 
Continental  Divide  with  a  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  13,500.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience  and  qualifications. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter,  clips  and 
salary  reqirements  to  The  Independent 
Record,  c/o  Personnel  Coordinator,  PO 
Box  4249,  Helena,  MT  59604.  Appli¬ 
cations  close  Oct.  1,  1988.  EOE. 


KIPLINGER  FELLOWSHIPS 
Journalists  with  three  years'  or  more 
experience  are  invited  to  apply  to 
Kiplinger  Midcareer  Program  in  Public 
Affairs  Reporting  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Yearlong  program  combines  writing 
long-form  articles  for  publication  with 
liberal  arts  studies  leading  to  a  master’s 
degree.  Ten  fellows  appointed  each  year 
receive  full  tuition  plus  monthly  living 
stipends.  Reporting  trip  to  Washington 
included.  Selection  is  competitive. 
Minorities  encouraged  to  apply.  Next 
class  begins  Sept.  20,  1989.  Write  or 
call  Prof.  John  Wicklein,  director, 
Kiplinger  Program,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Ohio  State  University,  242  W. 
18th  Ave.,  Columbus,  OH  43210, 
(614)  292-2607;  292-6291. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS.  $16,040  - 
$59,230;yr.  Now  Hiring.  Your  Area. 
(805)  687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for 
current  Federal  list.  (Fee  required). 


LIFESTYLES  EDITOR  trainee  sought  by 
small  daily  in  Southwest.  Lifestyles 
experience  preferred,  but  bright  young 
journalism  professional  wanting  career 
position  will  be  considered.  We’re  in  the 
heart  of  a  scenic,  historic  and  dry- 
climate  area  offering  an  outdoors  cornu¬ 
copia.  Salary  will  depend  on  experi¬ 
ence.  Call  Berky  at  Farmington  (NM) 
Daily  Times  (505)  325-4545. 


MANAGER  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
Private  club  seeks  mature  person  with 
15  years  experience  in  editing,  writing 
monthly  magazines,  newsletters  and 
internal  publications.  Must  have  exper¬ 
ience  in  handling  all  aspects  of  commu¬ 
nications,  public  relations,  layout  and 
design,  media  and  vendor  selection. 
Send  resume  along  with  samples  of 
work  to  Bella  Knight,  Union  League 
Club  of  Chicago,  65  W.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago,  IL  60604. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  Recorder,  a  vibrant  daily  legal 
newspaper  covering  the  Bay  Area  needs 
a  second  in  command  with  top  editing 
and  management  skills.  Some  legal, 
reporting  or  editing  experience 
required.  A  law  degree  would  be  a  plus. 
Commitment  to  quality  journalism  is 
paramount.  Competitive  salary.  Send 
resume  and  letter  to  Bruce  Rosen, 
Editor,  99  S.  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  CA  94103.  An  American  Lawyer 
Newspaper. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  4,600  weekly 
newspaper  in  Central  Massachusetts. 
Member  of  a  strong  chain  in  growth 
area.  Strong  editorial  and  administra¬ 
tive  skills  a  must.  Previous  weekly  or 
daily  experience  desirable.  Journalism 
degree  a  plus.  Present  Editor  of  30 
years  retiring.  Salary  open,  good  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Turley 
Publications,  PO  Box  120,  Ware,  MA 
01082,  Attn:  Personnel  Dept. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
For  30-member  staff  of  western  New 
England  AM  daily.  Management  skills 
and  news  leadership  equally  important. 
Report  to  executive  editor  and 
publisher.  Letter  and  resume  to  Box 
3271,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDIUM-SIZED  ZONE  4  AM  daily  that 
values  enterprise  reporting  needs 
aggressive  reporter  who  knows  how  to 
develop  and  work  new  sources  for  a 
highly  competitive  bureau.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Box 
3225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  Excellent  compensation  and  opportuni- 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal  is  signific-  ty  for  the  right  person.  Send  resume  to 
antly  expanding  its  coverage  of  business  Box  3261,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

news  and  is  looking  for  an  experienced,  - 

quality  reporter  ready  to  build  a  career  EXPERIENCED,  VERSATILE  Reporter 
on  a  growing,  improving  morning  news-  for  key  metro/regional  staff  position  on 
paper.  Our  approach  to  “money”  cover-  57,000  daily,  Sunday  nearing  80,000. 
age  is  broad,  opening  tremendous  Need  an  aggressive  person  for  depth 
reporting  opportunities.  Madison  is  one  and  lighter  features  plus  breaking 
of  America’s  most  livable  cities,  home  news.  Tight,  bright  writing  style, 
of  state  government.  The  University  of  Replacing  an  excellent  reporter  we 
Wisconsin,  and  four  beautiful  lakes,  promoted  to  features  editor.  Mail  only 
Write  Robert  Franzmann,  Business  resume,  clips  to  John  Gibson,  Editor, 
Editor,  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  PO  Box  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette,  PO  Box 
8058,  Madison,  W1  53708.  Equal  19430,  Green  Bay,  Wl  54307-9430.  A 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Gannett  newspaper.  An  equal  opportun- 
Employer.  ity  employer. 
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Ziff-Davis,  one  of  the  largest  high  technology  publishing  companies  in 
the  country,  currently  has  the  following  opp^unily  working  for  Digital 
Review  at  their  Prudential  Center,  Boston  office; 


ASSIS1ANT  MANAGING  EDITOR 


You  will  coordinate  daily  work  flow  between  editorial  and  art  depart¬ 
ments.  Specific  responsibilities  include:  entorcing  copy/production 
editing  deadlines  and  procedures,  and  monitoring  copy  processing 
from  the  time  material  is  filed  for  copy  editing  through  Rileys,  layouts 
and  page  proofs. 

A  degree  in  journalism  or  liberal  arts  is  preferred,  and  2-4  years  of 
copy/production  editing  experience  with  a  strong  organizational 
background  is  required.  Experience  with  on-line  typesetting  helpful, 
word  processing  experience  a  must. 

Please  send  your  resume  with  salary  requirements  to  Personnel, 
Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Co.,  800  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  MA  02199. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


NEWS  EDITOR  POSITION  OPEN 
In  Northern  Illinois  award-winning  PM 
daily.  5,000  circulation,  5-man  staff. 
Responsibilities  include  layout  editing, 
county  government  and  news  coverage. 
Second  in  command  of  editorial  staff. 
Great  opportunity  to  gain  experience 
and  develop.  Salary  open.  Fringes 
include  health  insurance,  vacation, 
holidays,  sick  time,  and  profit  sharing 
plan.  Please  reply  by  letter  giving  back¬ 
ground,  education  clips  and  references 
to  Jim  Killam,  Belvidere  Daily  Republi¬ 
can,  401  Whitney  Boulevard,  Belvi¬ 
dere,  Illinois  61008. 


NIGHT  METRO  EDITOR 
The  Press-Enterprise,  an  expanding 
150,000  circulation  daily  in  fast¬ 
growing  Riverside  County  in  Southern 
California,  seeks  an  experienced  assign¬ 
ment  editor  who  can  lead  reporters, 
make  solid  news  decisions,  handle  a 
high  volume  of  copy,  balance  the 
concerns  of  both  reader  and  writer  and 
do  it  all  on  deadline  in  a  fast-paced 
news  operation  that  is  into  zoning  in  a 
big  way.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Resume  and  references  to  Bob 
Marshall,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
The  Press-Enterprise,  PO  Box  792, 
Riverside,  CA  92502.  No  phone  calls, 
please.  EOE. 


News  Page  Designer 
Informational  Graphics  Specialist 
The  Asbury  Park  Press,  New  Jersey's 
3rd  largest  daily  (Sunday  circ. 
215,000)  and  one  of  the  country's  top 
color  papers  has  openings  for  two  visual 
journalists: 

NEWS  PAGE  DESIGNER  will  join  our 
night  desk  tc  package  A-1  and  other 
breaking  news  fronts.  Should  have 
experience,  top  skills  in  design,  type, 
use  of  photos  and  graphics. 

GRAPHICS  SPECIALIST  for  our  dynam¬ 
ic.  10  member  Art  Dept.  Should  be 
"Mac-smart"  and  love  creating  classy 
information  display.  Send  resume, 
samples  tO:  Nancy  Tobin,  Design  Direc¬ 
tor.  The  Asbury  Park  Press,  3601  Hwy. 
66,  Box  1550,  Neptune,  NJ  07754.  No 
calls,  please. 


NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR 
We  seek  a  master  editor  who  likes  to 
work  with  people  and  stories.  This 
120,000  circulation  daily  takes  awards 
away  from  bigger  newspapers  and 
harbors  incredible  ambitions.  Write 
Arnold  Levinson.  Day  City  Editor,  Gazet¬ 
te  Telegraph,  30  South  Prospect  St., 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80903. 


NEED  A  JOB? 

Then  you  need  MediaLine. 
MediaLine  is  a  daily  updated  job 
listing  service.  With  just  one  call 
you  will 

—  have  access  to  new  job  open¬ 
ings  every  day. 

—  hear  about  jobs  for  staff 
writers,  copy  editors,  sports 
writers  or  editors. 

—  save  money  on  endless  phone 
calls,  chasing  leads  that  are 
weeks  old.  Media-Line  costs 
you  less  than  90  cents  a  day. 

Call  our  toll  tree  number  to  get 
your  job  search  into  high  gear. 

800-237-8073 

In  California:  408-296-7353  I 


NIGHT  EDITOR 

Good  position  tor  individual  growth  at 
this  family  owned  9,000  circulation 
daily  newspaper.  Perfect  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  person  who  has  a  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  newspaper  layout  and  editing, 
and  is  willing  to  learn  more.  Fringes, 
evening  hours.  Our  night  editor  is  a 
person  who  can  manage  a  news  staff 
and  photographers  and  wants  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  designing  and  filling  our  news 
pages.  Send  cover  letter,  resume,  and 
clips  to  B.  J.  Small,  Gettysburg  Times, 
18  Carlisle  Street,  Gettysburg,  PA 
17325,  or  call  (717)  334-1132. 


POLICE  AND  COURTS  REPORTER 
Needed  by  38,000  PM  in  highly 
competitive  market.  Two  or  three  years 
experience  preferred;  speed,  accuracy, 
fairness  required.  Send  resumes  to  Bill 
Jackson,  Editor,  The  Evansville  Press, 
PO  Box  454,  Evansville,  IN  47703, 


PULITZER  PRIZE-WINNING  23,000 
daily  seeks  general  assignment  reporter 
who  makes  copy  sparkle,  has  a  flare  for 
the  unusual  and  believes  in  community 
journalism.  Opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Bob  Brad¬ 
ley,  Managing  Editor,  The  Globe  Times, 
202  West  Fourth  Street,  Bethlehem,  PA 
18015. 


REPORTER:  13,000  AM  daily  in  north¬ 
western  Pennsylvania  seeks  reporter 
with  a  flair  for  features  and  a  respect  for 
the  importance  of  local  government 
reporting.  Desk  experience  a  plus.  Send 
clips,  resume  and  references  to  Paul 
Reichart,  Managing  Editor,  The  Brad¬ 
ford  Era,  PO  Box  365,  Bradford,  PA 
16701. 


STAFF  WRITER 

For  1 5, 500  daily  that  covers  parts  of  six 
counties.  Courts,  government,  features, 
school  boards,  all  parts  of  assignment. 
Full  benefits  package.  Midwest  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Reply  in  writing  to 
Editor,  Pharos-Tribune,  517  East 
Broadway,  Logansport,  IN  46947. 


STATE  GOVERNMENT  REPORTER 
San  Jose  Mercury  News  is  looking  for  a 
state  government  reporter  for  our  two- 
person  Sacramento  bureau.  Apply  only 
if  you  have  at  least  3  years  of  demon¬ 
strated  experience  in  government,  polit¬ 
ical  and  investigative  reporting  at  the 
State-house  or  equivalent  government 
levels.  Send  a  resume  and  clips  to  Patri¬ 
cia  A.  Fisher,  AME/Personnel  &  Deve¬ 
lopment,  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  750 
Ridder  Park  Dr..  San  Jose,  CA  95190, 


SLOT'COPY  EDITOR  for  Metro  Regional 
sections.  Emphasis  on  design, 
graphics,  use  of  color,  basic  copy  edit¬ 
ing.  Minimum  2  years  desk  experience. 
Send  resume,  tearsheets,  to  Metro 
Editor,  The  Tampa  Tribune,  PO  Box 
191,  Tampa,  FL  33601. 


WRITERS  -  The  Grandbury  Gazette,  a 
literary  newspaper,  wants  to  see  your 
best  fiction  and  nonfiction.  Submit  to: 
203  E.  Bridge  St.,  Grandbury,  TX 
76048. 


WANTED:  REPORTER  who  loves  to 
cover  breaking  news,  writes  stories  that 
make  people  keep  reading  and  thinks 
the  only  thing  better  than  a  page  one 
by-line  is  two  page  one  by-lines.  If  that 
is  you,  if  you  have  2-3  years  full  time 
newspaper  experience  and  you  live  in 
the  New  England  area.  Send  resume, 
and  4-6  clips  to  Neil  Roiter,  Mananging 
Editor,  The  Standard-Times,  555 
Pleasant  Street,  New  Bedford,  MA 
02742.  No  calls,  please. 


WE  WANT  THE  BEST:  Top  pay  for 
writers  and  editors  at  the  Review  News¬ 
papers,  three  south  Florida  project- 
oriented  dailies  covering  business,  real 
estate  and  law  with  flare  and  guts.  Part 
of  the  American  Lawer  Newspaper 
Group.  Brandy  Primak,  Miami  Review, 
100  NE  7th  St.,  Miami,  FL  33132. 


REPORTER  with  at  least  1  to  2  years 
experience  needed  on  West  Tennessee 
daily,  owned  by  Gannett.  Circulation: 
38,000.  Send  resume,  references  and 
clips  to  Mary  Reed,  City  Editor,  The 
Jackson  Sun,  PO  Box  1(159,  Jackson, 
TN  38302. 


SECTIONS  EDITOR 

"Ambitious"  is  a  good  way  to  describe 
our  features  section,  and  we  are  looking 
for  an  editor  who  is  equally  so.  The 
limes-News  (circ.  22,000)  in  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho  seeks  a  section  editor  to 
oversee  our  food/home,  entertainment, 
community  lifestyle  and  health  section, 
in  addition  to  some  management 
responsibilities.  Ideal  candidate  will 
have  strong  editing  skills,  and  solid 
feature  writing  experience.  A  good  eye 
for  graphics  is  a  plus.  If  you'd  like  to  live 
in  a  small  town  that  is  close  to  some  of 
the  best  skiing  and  outdoor  recreation 
in  the  country,  send  samples  of  your 
writing  or  section  to:  Stephen  Hartgen, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Times-News,  Box 
548,  Twin  Falls,  ID  83303. 


SPOR I S  WRITER  -  for  quality-oriented 
award-winning  weekly  located  in  north- 
woods  on  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  Must 
have  photo  and  layout  skills,  darkroom 
experience  helpful.  Will  have  some 
general  news,  feature  assignments. 
Immediate  opening.  Good  spot  for 
recent  J-school  grad.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to  Ed  Danner, 
Sentinel,  PO  Box  5,  L'Anse,  Ml  49946. 


SPOR  I  WRITER:  We  have  an  opening  in 
our  sports  department  for  a  flexible 
writer  who  can  handle  the  gamut  from 
scholastic  sports  to  hunting  and  fishing. 
Send  clips  of  features,  columns  and 
news  stories  plus  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Paul  Reichart,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Bradford  Era,  PO  Box  365, 
Bradford,  PA  16701. 


THE  HERALD,  located  in  one  of  the 
South's  most  dynamic,  competitive 
markets,  is  looking  tor  an  opinion  page 
editor  and  a  business  editor.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  to  Terry  Plumb. 
Editor,  PO  Box  11707,  Rock  Hill,  SC 
29731. 


The  Sandusky  (OH)  Register  has  an 
opening  for  a  full-time  reporter  in  its 
Norwalk  bureau.  Send  resume,  5 
feature  and  5  news  clips,  to  Rex 
Rhoades,  314  West  Market  St..  Sandu¬ 
sky,  OH  44870.  OH.  PA,  IN,  Ml  applic¬ 
ants  preferred.  Starting  salary: 
$245.00. 


WEEKEND  EDITOR 

Need  person  with  good  news  judge¬ 
ment,  strong  layout  skills,  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  weekend  edition  of  50,000 
circulation  Ventura  County  Star  Free 
Press.  Four-day  work  week.  Contact 
Managing  Editor,  Stan  Whisenhunt, 
(805)  655-5801,  or  write  PO  Box 
6711,  Ventura,  CA  93006, 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  FOREPERSON 

The  Times  Herald-Record,  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  daily  newspapers  in  the 
nation,  is  seeking  an  experienced  mail- 
room  foreperson.  We  are  a  dynamic 
community  oriented  newspaper  in  Zone 
2  serving  the  mid-Hudson  Valley  just  65 
miles  from  NYC;  current  circulation 
95,000. 

This  individual  will  be  responsible  for 
the  daily  and  Sunday  inserting  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  paper.  The  position  requires 
working  on  the  night  shift,  supervising  a 
staff  of  approximately  40  employees. 

Applicants  must  have  prior  supervis¬ 
ory  experience  in  addition  to  pre-print 
zoning  experience.  Harris  or  GMA 
inserting  experience  a  plus. 

To  apply  send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Debra  Sherman,  Personnel 
Director,  The  Times  Herald-Record,  40 
Mulberry  St.,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 

EOE.'M  F,'V/H. 


MAILROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
For  metropolitan  Zone  5  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  Mechanical  back¬ 
ground  with  Ferag  inserter  experience 
helpful.  Salary  in  $40,000  range. 
Excellent  benefits.  We  are  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Respond  to  Box 
3268,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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HELP  WANTED 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  SERVICES  DIRECTOR 
Leading  Spanish  language  newspaper 
has  opening  for  marketing  services 
director  reporting  directly  to  the 
publisher,  with  minimum  5  years  solid, 
aggressive  experience  in  newspaper 
marketing  services.  Responsible  for 
developing,  managing,  and  coordinat¬ 
ing  marketing  support  functions  and 
programs  including  advertising  (display 
and  classified);  market  analysis  and 
reporting;  trade  shows  and  other  promo¬ 
tional  areas.  Will  supervise  Art,  Classi¬ 
fied  and  Display  staff.  Must  be  fluent  in 
English  and  Spanish.  We  offer  salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history  and  require¬ 
ments  to  Ana  Gagne,  Personnel  Dept., 
401  Fifth  Ave,,  New  York,  NY  10016, 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER  Needed  Immediately 
Second  person  of  two-person  staff  for 
small  7-day  AM  daily.  Great  opportunity 
for  wide  variety  of  assignments.  Univer¬ 
sity  town;  Fort  Campbell,  KY  is  our 
coverage  area.  Our  photo  team  has 
outstanding  record  of  consistently 
producing  award-winning  photos.  Send 
resume  and  portfolio  to  Dee  W.  Bryant. 
Editor,  The  Leaf  Chronicle,  PO  Box 
829,  Parksville,  TN  37041. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

Progressive  New  Mexico  daily  antici¬ 
pates  openings.  $220.00  a  week. 
401 K  savings  plan,  bonus.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume,  non-returnable  clips  to 
Box  3260,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Fortune  does  not 
change  men;  it 
unmasks  them. 

Madame  Necker 

PHOTOGRAPHER  REPORTER  position 
open  on  art-oriented  11,000  daily  and 
has  a  long  history  of  winning  awards. 
Right  person  also  must  be  able  to 
handle  reporting  and  writing  duties. 
Reply  to  The  Shelbyville  News,  C'O  Jim 
McKinney.  Executive  Editor,  PO  Box 
750,  Shelbyville,  IN  46176. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


ASSISTANT  PRESS  SUPERVISOR 
Seeking  experienced,  quality-conscious 
press  supervisor  for  group  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  Central  New  Jersey.  Goss 
Community  experience!  Must  be  a  lead¬ 
er,  able  to  train,  motivate  and  exhibit 
good  organizational  skills.  Principals 
only!  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  tO:  Rich  Ferrante,  The  Princeton 
Packett,  PO  Box  350,  Princeton,  NJ 
08542. 


MACHINE  OPERATOR 
Major  Californian  daily  metro  is  accept¬ 
ing  applications  tor  machine  operators. 
Our  Mailroom  contains  Harris  1372P 
inserters,  Signode  strappers,  I  DAB  and 
Quipp  stackers.  Position  requirements 
include  experience  in  mailroom  equip¬ 
ment  maintenance,  set-up  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  stackers,  strappers  and  1372P 
inserters.  Must  have  excellent  organiza¬ 
tional  employee  relations  and  oral 
written  communication  skills.  Apply  tO: 
The  Sacramento  Bee,  Personnel 
Department,  2100  Q  Street,  Sacramen¬ 
to,  CA  95816.  EOE. 


Classified  Advertising; 
(212)  675-4380 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

and/or  ADVERTISING 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Stevens 
Point  is  still  searching  for  that  special 
person:  who  loves  to  teach  and  is  good 
at  it  -  who  wants  to  be  associated  with 
nationally  recognized  student  organiza¬ 
tions  -  who  wants  to  live  next  to  Para¬ 
dise  and  who  has  a  Ph.D.  or  near, 
professional  experience  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  or  advertising  or  marketing 
communication,  and  some  university 
teaching.  If  you  fit  this  description, 
send  a  letter  of  application,  resume, 
transcripts,  and  3  letters  of  references 
to  Doctor  James  Moe,  Acting  Associate 
Dean  and  Head,  Division  of  Communi¬ 
cation,  University  of  Wisconsir-Stevens 
Point,  Stevens  Point,  Wl  54481,  by 
Nov.  15  for  priority  consideration.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Need  Help  with  sales  and  marketing? 
Leery  of  hiring  someone  full-time?  You 
CAN  justify  bringing  in  an  experienced 
"trouble-shooter,"  with  over  25  years  of 
success  on  all  types  and  sizes  of  publi¬ 
cations,  on  a  temporary  contractual 
basis!  I  can  help  formulate  your  plan, 
and  how  to  execute  it.  Reasonable 
rates,  excellent  references,  hands  on 
experience.  Please  write  to  Box  3206, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

COUNTRY  CIRCULATION  job  wanted. 
Will  travel.  Experienced  with  Kansas 
daily.  Gene  Springer  (701)  572-3119. 

GROWTH-ORIENTED  Zone  9,  Circula- 
tion  Manager  seeks  new  opportunity  to 
build  and  maintain  quality  circulation. 
Box  3256.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

BEST  SPORTS  EDITOR  in  America 
seeks  move  to  mid-major  of  major  metro 
or  suburban.  Excellent  leader,  organiz¬ 
er,  Computer  and  people  oriented. 
Don't  pass  me  by.  Contact  Chuck 

(914)-428-6111. _ 

COLLEGE  SPORTS  Information  or  any 
combination  sports,  news  bureau.  Engl¬ 
ish  teaching.  Experience  in  all  plus 
recruiting.  Daily  employee,  61,  healthy, 
productive.  Prefer  Lakes  area.  Will 
consider  public  relations.  Box  3258, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  opinion  page 
editor  seeks  position  with  spirited  daily 
or  serious  weekly  group  that  views  OP- 
Ed  page  as  its  heart  and  soul.  Prefer 
Zone  5.  Box  3245,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  hard-working  reporter 
seeks  job  with  weekly  or  small  to 
medium-sized  daily.  Will  relocate 
anywhere.  Call  Jay  at  (901)  664-3921. 

REPORTER  -  With  business  writing 
seeks  spot  on  Southern  California  daily 
or  weekly.  Call  (718)  968-1597. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  SPECIALIST 


The  Arabian  American  Oil  Company  seeks  a  staff  specialist  in  its  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  based  at  corporate  headquarters  in  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  candidate  must  have  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Journalism,  Public  Relations,  English  or 
a  related  field,  and  at  least  five  years’  experience  in  journalism  and/or  public  relations.  Must 
be  able  to  tackle  a  wide  range  of  writing  projects  under  deadline  pressure,  including  com¬ 
pany  news  and  feature  stories,  speeches,  press  releases,  magazine-length  articles  and 
multimedia  presentations.  Excellent  proofi'eading  and  editing  skills  are  also  required. 

An  active  interest  in  Islamic  culture  is  essential,  and  previous  experience  in  or  with  the 
Middle  East  is  highly  desirable.  The  successful  candidate  should  be  versatile  and  a  disciplin¬ 
ed  self-starter  for  whom  no  task  is  either  too  big  nor  too  small,  and  who  can  thrive  in  a 
challenging  multinational  work  environment. 

This  position  offers  a  competitive  salap/  and  benefits  package,  plus  a  tax-protected  ex¬ 
patriate  premium.  For  immediate  consideration,  please  send  resume  to:  ASC,  Employ¬ 
ment,  Dept.  06L-033-8,  P.O.  Box  4530,  Houston,  Texas  77210-4530. 


Arabian  American 
Oil  Company 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


If  you  have  a  city  desk  position,  I  have 
the  credentials:  20  years  of  skilled  writ¬ 
ing,  surgical  editing,  exceptional  story 
recognition  and  source  development, 
mostly  on  metros.  Plus  extensive  maga¬ 
zine  free-lancing  and  a  law  license.  Box 
3252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEXICO-LATIN  AMERICA 
AWARD-WINNING  JOURNALIST 
Foreign  correspondent  25  years  Latin 
American  coverage  Mexico-Buenos 
Aires  base  (Los  Angeles  Times  -  CBS 
News).  Investigative  reporter,  consul¬ 
tant,  expert  Latin  America.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Action  packed  resume  on 
request.  Available  any  assignment.  Fyi, 
radically  changing  Mexico  entering 
phase  two  1910  Revolution.  Increasing 
consensus  Mexico  (Latin  America) 
becoming  most  important  country 
(area)  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  after  Soviet 
Union.  George  Natanson,  Apdo.  Postal 
229-A,  Centro  Civico,  Cd.  Satellite, 
Edo.  de  Mexico  053100.  (905) 
398-9807,  (905)  397-3309. 


NINE-YEAR  VETERAN  as  only  member 
of  daily  sports  "staff"  seeks  position  at 
larger  newspaper.  Looking  for  a  career, 
not  just  a  job,  and  knows  how  much 
work  that  takes.  Prefers  Zone  2,  but  will 
relocate  for  right  job.  Call  Chuck  at 
(717)  538-9854. 


REPORTER  EDITOR 
with  10  years  on  large  Sunbelt  daily 
seeks  editing  position.  Reporting 
includes  local,  state,  Washington  and 
overseas;  over  80  bylines  on  KNT  wire 
in  last  three  years;  two  years’  editing  on 
city  desk;  awards  for  column-writing, 
investigative,  deadline,  feature  and 
enterprise  reporting.  Write  Box  3264, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COLUMNIST  BEAT  WRITER 
with  20  years  experience  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  market  seeks  similar  position  with 
newspaper  interested  in  more  than 
game  story  company  line  and  why  and 
what’s  really  going  on  in  pro  sports. 
Contact:  Paul  Giordano  (201) 
793-0752. 


SPORTS  WRITER  EDITOR  with  two 

years  experience  and  MA  in  journalism 

seeks  position  in  Zone  1,  2,  5  urban 

suburban  area.  Excellent  attention  to 

detail,  photography  skills.  Write  Box 

3267,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THEATRE  CRITIC'REPORTER  with 

current  metro  daily  experience  seeks 

career  opportunity  with  aggressive 

entertainment  reporting  team.  Any  zone 

OK.  For  clips  &  resume,  write  Box 

3243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER/EDITOR.  Bright,  aggressive 
young  Journalism  grad  with  diversified 
experience  seeks  challenging  Los 
Angeles-area  position  as  magazine  or 
newspaper  copy/assistant  editor.  High- 
level  computer  science.  Box  3251, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRODUCTION  MGR.  Proven  achieve¬ 
ments  in  small/large  papers.  Top  effi¬ 
ciencies,  cost  reductions,  quality  assur¬ 
ance,  creativity,  communications, 
management  and  technical.  Call  (314) 
272-8623,  (314)  278-1400. _ 

There  are  no  hard 
jobs,  just  jobs  you 
don’t  enjoy. 

Paul  von  Ringelheim 

_ SALES _ 

SALES  -  30  Years  experience  Manage¬ 
ment,  and  sales  of  printing  equipment, 
and  supplies  to  the  newspaper  and 
commercial  printer.  Interested  in  prog¬ 
ressive  organization.  Midwest  location. 
Write  to  Box  3230,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


It’s  time  to  revise  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act 


By  Robert  C.  Picard 

Nearly  20  years  of  experience  with 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act, 
combined  with  Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese’s  approval  of  the 
Detroit  joint  operating  agreement, 
recent  efforts  to  extend  the  activities 
of  JOA  papers,  and  the  first  attempt  to 
combine  a  daily  and  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  indicate  a  critical  need  to  revise 
this  public  policy  toward  newspapers. 

The  act  has  not  served  its  stated 
purpose  of  serving  the  public  interest 
by  saving  failing  newspapers,  but  has 
been  successful  at  fulfilling  its  princi¬ 
pal,  unstated  purpose  of  giving  a  few 
newspaper  companies  a  special-inter- 
est  exemption  —  and  all  the 
benefits  —  from  antitrust  laws  that 
other  newspapers  and  businesses 
must  obey. 

The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act 
was  touted  in  Congress  20  years  ago 
as  a  means  of  keeping  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  from  falling  victim  to  market 


(Picard  is  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Economics  and  director  of  the  Com¬ 
munication  Industries  Management 
Program  at  Emerson  College  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  As  is  the  case  with  all  E&P  Shop 
Talks,  the  opinions  expressed  are  those 
of  the  author  and  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  viewpoints  of  the  magazine’s 
management.) 


forces  and  thus  preserving  multiple 
editorial  voices  in  communities.  The 
history  of  the  newspaper  industry 
since  that  time  reveals  the  legislation 
has  not  helped  save  newspapers  but  is 
one  of  the  greatest  public  policy  fail¬ 
ures  ever  enacted  by  Congress. 

Since  1970,  more  than  200  newspa¬ 
pers  have  ceased  operation.  Only  five 
papers  have  been  “saved”  by  the  act, 
and  one  of  those  repudiated  its  agree¬ 
ment  and  has  again  begun  operating 
independently. 

Papers  that  currently  have  JOAs 
are  not  safe  from  failure.  This  is 
because,  when  the  agreements 
expire,  the  dominant  paper  can  refuse 
to  renew  the  agreement  and  the 
smaller  paper  will  fold,  as  was  the 
case  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen 
Journal.  Of  the  20  JOAs  currently  in 
operation,  the  majority  will  expire  in 
the  1990s  and,  given  current  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  statistics,  seven  or 
eight  of  the  agreements  can  be 
expected  not  to  be  renewed. 

The  act  has  been  successful,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  special-interest  provision 
aimed  at  a  small  portion  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Despite  the  rhetoric 
of  public  interest  and  preserving 
newspapers,  the  real  purpose  was  to 
protect  the  economic  investments  of 
newspaper  companies  whose  opera¬ 
tions  were  jeopardized  when  the 


Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  JOA 
between  the  Tucson  Citizen  and 
Arizona  Daily  Star  violated  both  the 
Sherman  and  Clayton  antitrust  acts. 

In  order  to  protect  their  status,  the 
newspaper  companies,  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  industry  associations,  asked 
Congress  to  legalize  their  status. 
They  argued  that  joint  operations 
would  result  in  cost-sharing  of 
administrative,  circulation,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  production  costs  that,  in  turn, 
would  result  in  highly  efficient  use  of 
personnel,  equipment,  facilities. 
These  efficiencies  would  create  econ¬ 
omies  of  a  scale  that  would  lower 
expenses  and  make  it  possible  for  the 
partners  in  a  JOA  to  operate  profit¬ 
ably. 

The  argument  had  merit  and,  with 
editorial  operations  separated.  Con¬ 
gress  was  persuaded  that  the  public 
interest  in  having  two  newspapers 
with  different  editorial  and  opinion 
voices  would  be  served  by  allowing 
joint  operations. 

The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act, 
however,  went  much  further  than 
merely  permitting  cost-savings  and 
efficiency  from  joint  operation  by 
allowing  JOA  newspapers  privileges 
permitted  only  publicly  regulated 
utilities. 

The  law  permitted  papers  to  engage 
in  price-fixing,  profit-pooling,  and 
market  allocation,  but  without  the 
governmental  regulation  imposed 
upon  phone,  electric,  gas,  and  water 
companies.  These  provisions  of  the 
act  do  not  reduce  the  costs  of  the 
newspapers’  operations  in  the  same 
way  as  the  joint  operation  provision 
does,  but  they  have  a  significant 
impact  in  that  they  increase  revenues. 

By  removing  competition  between 
the  papers,  the  law  allows  them  to  set 
their  prices  jointly  without  fear  of  the 
effects  upon  circulation  or  ad  sales. 

As  a  result,  consumers  pay  higher 
prices  for  advertising  and  circulation 
and  there  are  few  market  pressures  on 
the  papers  to  keep  their  prices  or  their 
expenses  low.  Thus,  public  interest 
and  consumer  welfare  are  harmed. 

By  permitting  profit-pooling  — 
dividing  the  profits  from  joint  opera¬ 
tions  according  to  a  set  schedule  — 
the  act  removes  another  benefit  of 
competition,  that  is,  the  financial 
incentive  to  improve  editorial  product 
and  quality  of  service  provided  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


Bonding 
Protection 
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T/te  New  York  Times,  The 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  The  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  USA  Today, 
and  Donrey  Media  Group  all 
realize  the  importance  of 
independent  contractor  bonding. 

(213)  474-5594 

1754  W  ESTWOOD  BOULEVARD 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA  90024 
Originator:  Newspaper  Independent 
Contractor  Bond.  Carrier  Accident  Insurance 


That’s  why  they  use  the 
Weinberg  Plan.  Call  for  details 
about  Carrier  and  Dealer 
Bonding.  Ask  about  carrier 
insurance,  too. 

Deane 

WEINBERG 

insurance  AGENCY,  INC. 
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depth  to  Parade.  There’s  an  emphasis  on  quality,  on  excellent 
writers,  such  as  Norman  Mailer  and  Carl  Sagan. 

“Yet,  even  though  Parade’s  editorial  content  strongly 
complements  our  strategy  for  becoming  the  best  newspaper 
in  the  state.  I’d  have  to  say  that  Parade’s  most  important 
contribution  to  us  has  been  in  our  circulation  gains.” 


Publishers  on  Parade 


We  boosted  circulation  over  18% 
since  we  added  Parade!’ 


SNAUER  E  HUSSMAN,  JR. 
PRESIDENT  AND  PUBLISHER 
ARKANSAS  DEMOCRAT 


“Within  13  months  after  Parade  became  a  part  of  the  Democrat’s  Sunday  package,  our 
circulation  was  up  more  than  29,000.  And  our  189f  growth,  besides  being  twice  as  large  as  our 
competitor’s,  was  the  largest  in  the  country. 

“There’s  absolutely  no  doubt  that  Parade  is  a  significant  reason  for  our  gains.  The  proof  is  in 
a  recent  Belden  study  that  indicates  that  Little  Rock  readers  prefer  Parade  magazine  nearly 
two  to  one  over  the  competitor’s  USA  Weekend. 

“It  isn’t  siuTirisinPL  Aftei*  all.  there’s  more  substance. morp 


Featured  in  over  300  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


For  more  information  on  why  Parade  is  important  in  major  markets, 
contact  ('arlo  V’ittorini  at  (212)  .o78-7111,  and  talk  publisher  to  publisher. 


THERCESETTER 


Jerry  Dunning  gets  restless  if  he  has  to  sit  at  a 
desk  all  day.  As  advertising  director  of  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  he  prefers  to  be  out  front,  visiting  clients 
and  working  with  his  managers  and  sales  people. 

As  a  result,  he  has  built  a  service-oriented 
organization  that  has  helped  The  Press  stay  ahead 
of  the  pack  in  a  rapidly  changing  and  hotly  con¬ 
tested  market. 

“We  don’t  want  to  be  followers’’  says  Dunning. 
“We  try  to  set  the  standard.  We  just  don’t  sell  space, 
we  sell  service!’ 


This  means  treating  advertisers  as  customers 
and  providing  thorough  attention.  The  Pittsburgh 
Press’  extensive  and  flexible  zoning  gives  advertisers 
the  precise  slices  of  the  audience  they  want.  On  Sun¬ 
days,  it  isn’t  unusual  to  carry  pre-print  ads  targeted 
for  30  different  combinations  of  neighborhoods. 

“The  customer  tells  us  what  he  needs’,’  says 
Dunning.  “Then  we  find  a  way  to  provide  it!’ 

Jerry  Dunning.  Meticulous.  Involved.  Setting 
the  pace.  One  of  more  than  8,000  people  at  Scripps 
Howard  Newspapers. 


PEOPLE  COMMITTED  TO  EXCELLENCE 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
i!i  NEWSPAPERS 


